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Word to Subscribers 


vo you receive notice that your 
subscription has expired renew 
at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may . 
receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been 
received. We begin to pack in mail- 
bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us 
after the copy containing the blank 
has been packed. In requesting change 

of address please give us four weeks’ 
notice. ; 

If your subscription expires with 
this issue your renewal must reach 
us before the sixth of May to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back num- 
bers. Subscribers should use Postal 
or Express money orders in remitting. 

All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
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The Price 
of The Journal 


Published once amonth. By subscription: 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage 
free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents 
each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in 
Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 cents 
each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International 
Postal Union other than those named above: 
Subscription, postpaid, per year, 10 shil- 
lings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money) ; 
Single copies, 9 pence-each (18 cents in 
American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions 
not vecoteed.3 
NEW YorK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 






{ LONDON: 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, 
WG 











Before I End My Life 


NDER this most startling title 

THE JOURNAL will begin in its 
next number as remarkable a “‘con- 
fession”’ from a man, as applied 
to a woman, as has ever been 
published. 

A man in a small town, married, 
was apparently the happiest of men, 
when suddenly, after two years of 
married life, his wife left their home, 
and they were divorced. For eleven 
years the man continued to live 
alone. He became the Judge of the 
local court: was the confidant of 
every one in the town, and was 
respected by all, until he was rec- 
ognized as its leading citizen. But 
not a single word was he ever heard 
to say of his married life. 

Then one day he startled folks 
by marrying again. After the cere- 
mony he took his bride home, and, 
after showing her the apartment he 
had fitted up for her, he excused 
himself, saying he had some work 
to do, and began to write at a desk 
in the next room. In an hour the 
bride looked in, and, seeing her hus- 
band writing, went to bed. Thrice 
during the night she arose and 
looked in the room, and each time 
she found him busy writing. Think- 
ing it must be a matter of the 
greatest importance that would 
keep him thus engrossed on their 
wedding night she finally went to 
sleep, not to awaken until nearly 
dawn. Then she tiptoed into the 
next room again, only to find her 
husband still at his desk, but no 
longer writing: his head had 
dropped on his breast as if asleep. 
She went to him only to find that 
he was cold as marble. His lips 
were white with powder, and on 
his desk was the paper from which 
he had taken the poison. 

On the desk lay the material he 
had been writing. It was called: 


Before | End My Life 


For Other Men, and Especially for 
Girls and Women, to Read 


It was the story of his married 
life: why he had separated from his 
wife: the secret he had carried for 
eleven years: why he had married 
again and why he killed himself. 

It is a story that will reflect the 
thoughts of thousands of men who 
have never dared to express them, 
and will amaze thousands of women 
as to a characteristic in men that 
they may never have dreamed of. 
It is destined to cause as much dis- 
cussion as it will elicit surprise. 

Alike in its wonderful appeal to 
girls, women and men, it is a 
‘“‘document’”’ of the widest interest. 

In the next JOURNAL it will begin. 


On May | Next 


The Journal’s Subscription Price Will be 
Two Dollars a Year 


WING to the constantly increasing cost of 

manufacture and the greater expense in the 

editorial conduct of THE JouRNAL we are com- 
pelled to increase the subscription price. 

Our readers demand the best that we can 
obtain in the way of editorial matter, and that 
we produce the best-looking magazine that we 
can, in colorand otherwise. We are always glad 
to meet this demand. But the best is expen- 
sive—more expensive today than ever. 

We never ask our readers to bear the entire 
additional expense of production. If we did, 
especially since the introduction of our color 
pages, we would have to ask them to add more 
than an extra dollar to the present subscription 
rate. We merely ask them to share the added 
cost, we generally assuming, as in the present 
instance, by far the larger share. 

So, beginning with May 1 next, the subscrip- 


tion price of THe Lapins’ Home Journat will ’ 


be increased to Two Dollars ($2.00) ayear. (In 
Canada, outside of Toronto, $2.50; in Toronto, 
$2.) All renewals of subscriptions at present 
on our books, and all new subscriptions, will be 
accepted before that date (May 1) at the present 
price. But no renewals nor new subscriptions 
will be accepted for a longer period than one 
year from the time of expiration of an old 
subscription or the beginning of a new one. 
The single-copy price will remain at 15 cents. 


Tue Curtis PusBLtisHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


What You May Now See 


b here RICHARDSON, a New York journalist, is a man who has 
traveled widely and seen much. To him a new building is hardly an 
exceptional sight. For this reason we value this unsolicited editorial which 
Mr. Richardson recently wrote in ‘‘The New York Review”’: 


Philadelphia’s Greatest Building 


The other day in Philadelphia my gaze fell upon a new building so unusual in its 
architecture, beauty and magnificence of material that I paused involuntarily for a more 
comprehensive view. The facade, stretching over a full block on South Sixth Street, 
from Sansom to Walnut, was of pure white marble, with great, splendid columns, and 
massive, but simple, decorative features in the same flawless stone. A broad flight of 
steps led to the first landing, where immense portals opened to the superb interior. The 
structure was of unusual height, but its proportions were so perfect that it gave the 
impression not of being a mere skyscraper but a completely harmonious example of 
the art of building construction. 

A small sign on the Sansom Street side of the edifice proclaimed the temporary 
entrance to the new domicile of The Curtis Publishing Company, and this brought the 
realization that what I had taken for some public pile reared to enshrine the art treasures 
of a great commonwealth was in reality the issuing place of those amazingly successful 
publications, THE Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

I never had seen a more chastely perfect structure in any part of the world. 





A Remarkable Novel 


LTHOUGH we have three serial 

stories at this time running 

in THE JOURNAL, we are going to 

begin this fourth novel at once—in 
the next JOURNAL. 

It is the story of a girl who is 
really three girls in one: a triple 
girl, with three distinct personal- 
ities (we call them ‘‘moods’’), and 
each absolutely pronounced. She 
is never the same girl one day that 
she is another: in fact, often she is 
all three girls in a single day. Then 
when all three girls insist on falling 
in love with a different man, become 
engaged in fact, the complications 
that follow can be imagined. 

Stranger than fiction is truth, it 
is said. This is true of this story. 
For while the romance is romance 
the basis on which the story is built 
is true, so true that thousands of 
girls will feel how true as they read 
this marvelous story. 

Naturally every one will ask: 
‘Which girl wins out?” That is 
the remarkable problem that the 
story works out and gives it its title: 


Which One? 


The Marvelous Romance of a 


Triple Girl 
By Robert Ames Bennet 


The next (May) JOURNAL will have 
the first part of as amazing a tale as 
this magazine has ever published. 

This new novel, by-the-way, will 
assist in making the contents of the 
May JouRNAL one of the strongest 
this magazine has ever presented. 


The Bluebirds on the Cover 


OTHING could be more typical of the 

bright springtime than the bluebirds 
so beautifully painted by Mr. C. Coles 
Phillips for this month’s cover. It is a 
departure from the usual Cesign, and no 
doubt many of our readers will be glad of 
an extra copy. We have printed a special 
edition exactly like the cover, with the 
printing on it but with no advertisement 
on the back. We will send a copy, packed 
in a tube, postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 
copies for 25 cents. 


If Your Journal Comes Late 


a MEANS simply that the United States 
Post-Office Department has not quite 
adjusted things to its new method of trans- 
porting magazines by freight instead of by 
mail. If you do not get your JOURNAL on 
the twentieth of the month wait two or 
three days, and then if it still fails to come 
write the Postmaster of your town, or see 
and ask him what is the trouble. But 
don’t write us. Weare not toblame. Our 
responsibility ends when we deliver the 
magazine to the Post-Office authorities, 
and they are the people whom you should 
look to for any delay. If your Postmaster, 
says it is not the fault of the Post Office 
then write us, but write or inquire of your 
Postmaster first. 
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When Women Vote 


*“TANE SAMANTHA,” 

said the husband, as he 
donned his hat and coat, 
““T would offer a suggestion 
ere you go to cast your 
vote. We have had a bitter 
struggle through this 
strenuous campaign, and 
the issues are important, 
and they stand out clear 
and plain. Colonel White- 
head stands for progress— 
for the uplift that we need: 
he invites investigation of 
his every word and deed. He’s opposed to all 
the ringsters and to graft of every kind; he’s a 
man of spotless record, clean and pure in heart 
and mind. His opponent, Major Bounder, 
stands for all that I abhor; plunder, ring rule 
and corruption you will see him working for; 
all the pluggers and the heelers stood by him in 
this campaign—so I ask your vote for Whitehead 
and the uplift, dearest Jane.” 

“William Henry,” said the housewife, “I am 
sorry to decline, but the wife of Colonel White- 
head never was a friend of mine. Last July she 
gave a party—you recall her Purple Tea?—and 
invited all the neighbors, but she said no word to 
me. I don’t care about your issues or your up- 
lift or your ring, but I won’t support the husband 
of that silly, stuck-up thing!” 

Major Bounder was the victor on that day of 
stress and strife, for it seemed that many women 
didn’t like the Colonel’s wife—Watt Mason. 


Two Recipes 


,OR a Wedding: To one summer’s night add 
two young persons, a beach and a little 
propinquity. Mix in one lock of wavy hair, an 
atom of delicate perfume, and stir with a slight 
breeze. Sprinkle the whole with moonlight and 
let alone for the evening. 


OR Happy Wedded Life: To one woman add 

numerous kisses, each supplemented with 
“Ves, dear, I love you more than ever.” Mix 
thoroughly with long pleased expressions at 
sight of new gowns and hats, and season with 
many remarks about ‘‘youthful appearance.” 
Sprinkle liberally with checks and bonbons 
(courtship brand). Do not stir up. 

—WILLIAM SANFORD. 





Not Very Material 


“ 


HAT sort o’ meenister hae ye gotten, 

Geordie?” asked a Scotchman of his friend. 
““Weel,”’ said the friend, ‘“‘we seldom get a 
glint o’ him; six days o’ th’ week he’s inveesible, 
and on the seventh he’s incomprehensible.” 


She was Strong 


= BAR of soap, please? ”’ she said to the drug 
clerk. 
**Scented?” he asked. 
‘Why, no,” she replied; ‘‘I can carry it.” 


In Dead Earnest 


HE funeral procession was moving along the 
village street when Uncle Abe stepped out 
of a store. He hadn’t heard the news. 
“*Sho,”’ said Uncle Abe, “who they buryin’ 
today?” 
“Pore old Tite Harrison,” said the store- 
keeper. 
‘**Sho,”’ said Uncle Abe. ‘‘Tite Harrison, hey? 
Is Tite dead?” 
““You don’t think we’re rehearsin’ with him, 
do you?” snapped the storekeeper. 


If He Were Not 


N ENGLISH clergyman turned to a Scotch- 
man and asked him: ‘‘What would you be 
were you not a Scot?” 

The Scotchman said: ‘‘ Why, an Englishman, 
of course!” 

Then the clergyman turned to a gentleman 
from Ireland and asked him: ‘‘ And what would 
you be were you not an Irishman?” 

The man thought a moment and said: “I’d 
be ashamed of meself!” 


Was She to Go it Alone? 


eo LLEN,”’ said the mistress, “I should like 

you to be all dressed by three o’clock, so 

that you can receive my friends who will call.”’ 

“*Yes, mum,” said Ellen; “but, Lordy, mum, 
ain’t you goin’ to be in?”’ 





He Did! 


TS hour was late and the young men at the 
dance had removed their gloves. 

One girl present, fearing for her dainty gown 
as she glanced at the moist hands of her per- 
spiring partner, said shyly: ‘‘ Pardon me, would 
you mind using your handkerchief?” 

The young man hastily drew out his handker- 
chief and blew his nose. 


Expecting It 


CHURCH worker in a small town was sent 
to the city to procure illuminated texts 
with which to decorate the church for Christmas. 
Shortly after his arrival in the city he was 
horrified to receive the following telegram 
signed by his wife: 
“ Another—unto us a child is born, nine feet 
long by two feet wide.”’ 





Why it Was 


si HESE certainly are delicious snails,’ com- 
mented a diner at a New York hotel, as he 

eagerly devoured a dish of the toothsome morsels. 

“First you have ever eaten, sir?” politely 
asked the waiter. 

“No, but we don’t get them where I live,” 
said the diner. 

“No?” asked the waiter. ‘‘And where is 
that, may I ask?” 

“Philadelphia,’’ was the laconic answer. 

“Why,” said the astonished waiter, “have 
you no snails in Philadelphia?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the man, ‘‘ we have them, 
but we can’t catch them.” 


How it was to be Done 


COLORED blacksmith recently announced 
a change in his business as follows: ‘‘ No- 
tice— De co-pardnership heretofore resisting be- 
tween me and Mose Skinner is hereby resolved. 
Dem what owe de firm will settle wid me, and 
dem what de firm owes will settle wid Mose.”’ 


His Way 


< ELL, Mum,” said the sympathetic 
neighbor the day after the funeral, ‘“I 
suppose your Bill’s hitting the harp with the 
angels now?” 
““Not him, sir,” said the widow. “Hitting the 
angels with the harp is nearer his mark.” 


No Prodigy 


ee ES, sir, that boy of mine is a piano player. 
hy, he can play with his toes,” said a 

proud father. 

** How old is he?” asked the friend. 

** Fifteen.” 

**Well,”’ said the friend, ‘‘I’ve got a boy at 
home who can play with his toes, and he’s only 
one year old.” 


She Provided a Substitute 


VERY pretty young woman had been asked 
to dinner by the mother of a young man 
who admired her very much. 

While waiting for dinner to be announced the 
four-year-old niece of the young man came into 
the room and climbed into the lap of her uncle, 
of whom she seemed very fond. 

The young lady said coaxingly: ‘Come, 
Mary, give me a kiss”; but the child hid her 
face on her uncle’s arm. The young woman 
urged the child to come to her, saying again: 
“Won't you give me a kiss?” 

The little girl said: “‘No, I don’t want to.” 
Then she brightened up and said: ‘“ Uncle Fred, 
you do it.” 


As it Looked to Her 


‘T"HE aviator’s wife was taking her first trip 
with her husband in his airship. 

‘““Wait a minute, George,’ she said. ‘‘I’m 
afraid we will have to go down again.” 

‘“What’s wrong?’’ asked the husband. 

*‘T believe I have dropped one of the pearl 
buttons off my jacket. I think I can see it 
glistening on the ground.”’ 

‘‘Keep your seat, my dear,” said the aviator; 
“that’s Lake Erie.” 





She Classified Herself 


WOMAN with little wit sat at a public 
meeting between a bishop and a rabbi. 
She thought she would be clever, and said to 
the rabbi: “I feel as if I were a leaf between the 
Old and the New Testaments.”’ 
‘Yes, Madam,” said the rabbi, “that page is 
usually a blank one.” 





THAT REMINDS ME 
Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


DECORATION BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


His Choice 


N OLD lady was inspecting the zoo and, 
going up to the keeper, she said: 

“T want to ask you which of the animals in 
the zoo you consider the most remarkable.” 

“Well, Mum,” he replied; ‘‘arter careful con- 
sideration, as you might say, I’ve come to the 
conclusion as the biscuit goes to the laughing 
hyena.” 

“Indeed!”’ said the old lady, in surprise. 
**And why?” 

“Well, Mum,” answered the zodlogical expert, 
“the only has a sleep once a week, he only has a 
meal once a month, and he only has a drink once 
a year. So what he’s got to laugh about is 
a bloomin’ mystery to me!” 


Sane, Sound Advice 


N A SALMON cannery in Western Canada 
there hangs this: 


Tue Ten DEMANDMENTS 


1. Don’t lie. It wastes my time and yours. I 
am sure to catch you in the end, and that is the 
wrong end. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock. A long 
day’s work makes a long day short; and a short 
day’s work makes my face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect, and I will 
give you more than you expect. I can afford to 
increase your pay if you increase my profits. 

4. You owe so much to yourself you cannot 
afford to owe anybody else. Keep out of debt, 
or keep out of my shops. 

5. Dishonesty is never an accident. Good 
men, like good women, never see temptation 
when they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business and in time you'll 
have a business of your own to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything here which hurts your 
self-respect. An employee who is willing to 
steal for me is willing to steal from me. 

8. It is none of my business what you do at 
night. But if dissipation affects what you do the 
next day, and you do half as much as I demand, 
you'll last half as long as you hoped. 

9. Don’t tell me what I’d like to hear, but 
what I ought to hear. I don’t want a valet for 
my vanity, but one for my dollars. 

10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you’re worth while 
correcting you’re worth while keeping. I don’t 
waste time cutting specks out of rotten apples. 





The Difference 


me HY, Johnny,”’ said his mother, “I do 
believe you’re teaching that parrot to 
swear!” 
““No, I’m not, Mother,” the boy replied; ‘‘I’m 
just telling it what it mustn’t say.” 


How He Asked Help 


GEORGIA man whose wife swallowed 
poison through mistake sat down and 
hastily wrote the following message to his city 
doctor: 
“Dear Doctor: My wife is at the door of 
death. Please come at once and see if you can 
pull her through.” 


The New Medicine 


“7 HEAR that Doctor Smith is treating you?” 
asked his friend. 
“Ves,” said Dobson. 
‘What is he’ doing to you?” 
‘*Well,’”’ said Dobson, ‘‘ we chat together, he 
writes prescriptions for me, I tear ’em up, and 
I get well.” 


The Turn on Mother 


OTHER, turn the hose on me,”’ said little 
Willie as his mamma was dressing him in 
the morning. 
“Why, Willie, what in the world do you 
mean?” cried his alarmed and loving parent. 
‘“Why, you’ve put my stockings on the wrong 
side out.” 


How He Managed It 


“ WAS in an awkward predicament yesterday 
morning,” said a husband to another. 

*“How was that?’’ 

“‘Why, I came home late, and my wife heard 
me and said, ‘John, what time is it?’ and I said, 
‘Only twelve, my dear,’ and just then that cuckoo 
clock of ours sang out three times.” 

**What did you do?” 

‘“Why, I just had to stand there and cuckoo 
nine times more.” 


What Did He Mean? 


“ ELL,” said the doctor cheerfully, “‘how 
do you feel this morning? Any aches 
or pains?” 

“Ves,”’ answered the patient, “it hurts me to 
breathe; but the only trouble now seems to be 
with my breath.” 

“*Oh,”’ said the physician, still more cheer- 
fully, “I'll give you something that will soon 
stop that.” 





Had Another Guess 


g young man produced a small, square 
box from his pocket. 

“‘T havea present for you,” he began. “I don’t 
rare whether it will fit your finger or not, 

— 

“Oh, George!’”? she broke in, ‘‘this is so 
sudden! Why I never dreamed 7) 

But just then George produced the gift—a 
silver thimble—and it got suddenly cooler in 
the room. 








His Orders Were Peremptory 


Wise was a new cavalry recruit and was 
given one of the worst horses in the troop. 

“Remember,” said the sergeant, ‘“‘no one is 
allowed to dismount without orders.” 

Murphy was no sooner in the saddle than the 
horse kicked and Murphy went over his head. 

“Murphy!” yelled the sergeant when he dis- 
covered him lying breathless on the ground, 
“you dismounted!” 

“Ti@ag,’ 

“Did you have orders?” 

“oT did.” 

“From headquarters?” 

“No, sor; from hindquarters.” 


The Effect of Green Apples 


HE ardent swain was doing his best to 
“pop” the question. She repeatedly put 
him off by changing the subject, and thus broke 
in upon his urgent plea: ‘‘Oh, listen to that 
apple tree, how it sighs and groans.” 
He was cross by this time, and replied: ‘Yes, 
and if you were as full of green apples as that 
tree is you’d groan and sigh too.” 


What He Wanted to Know 


OHNNY had been told to sit down and study 

his lesson quietly. In a few minutes his 
mother heard a fretful voice exclaim: 

“Mother, didn’t you tell me the other day 
that God knows everything? ”’ 

“Why, of course, my son,”’ she answered, 

“Well,” he responded dubiously, “I’ve been 
waiting for ten minutes for him to tell me how 
much ten times five is and I don’t believe he 
knows.” 


A Question of Judgment 


WO men were hotly discussing the merits of 
a book. Finally one of them, himself an 
author, said to the other: 
“No, John, you can’t appreciate it. You never 
wrote a book yourself.’’ 
“No,” retorted John, “and I never laid an 
egg, but I’m a better judge of an omelet than 
any hen in the State.”’ 


Quite a Difference 


“TS YOUR Mississippi River very much larger 
than our Thames?” asked an English lady 
of a Western visitor. 

“Larger?” answered the Westerner; ‘why, 
Ma’am, there ain’t enough water in the whole of 
the Thames to make a gargle for the mouth of 
the Mississippi.’ 





She Finally Found Out 


NE hostess who lacked tact at dinner placed 

a learned and somewhat deaf college pro- 
fessor beside a débutante. The girl found the 
professor very unresponsive, but finally she 
noticed a dish of fruit, and in desperation asked 
if he liked bananas. 

After being asked several times to repeat the 
question her voice being raised each time, 
attracting the attention of the whole table, she 
was horrified when the learned man riveted her 
with a disapproving look, and remarked very 
distinctly: ‘‘My dear young woman, I had 
hoped that I had misunderstood your question; 
but, since you persist, I must say that I prefer 
the old-fashioned nightshirt.”’ 


His Proof 


LARGE boarding-house caught fire during 
dinner and much confusion resulted. 

After the worst was over the landlady, who 
was a philosophical soul, remarked that it was a 
blessing that the fire had not happened at night, 
as some life might have been lost. 

A little later the colored boy, who heard this, 
mysteriously called her aside and cautiously 
exhibited a great bunch of dark, tangled hair. 
“Don’t say nothin’, Miss Nora,’’ he whispered. 
“Dis fiah is worse than it ’pears. One o’ dem 
ladies in de room ovah de liberry done got burnt 
up. I ben up dar to see, an’ I found her hair.”’ 











- (Page 2) 
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The Springtide of God 


te apostles found inthe Resurrection vitality 
enough to quicken all the dead, whether the 
corruption be in body or in soul. ‘‘In Christ 
shall all be made alive.” And surely we havea 
wonderful symbolism of all this in the mystic 
movements of the springtime. If any one would 
be besieged by. suggestions ofthe Resurrection let 
him look about in garden and in field and he will 
see the quickening glory. Spring is ever a gra- 
cious time to me. Never do I so intensely feel 
the pressure of the quickening Spirit as when 
I see the black hedgerows bursting with their 
flooding life into green and tender leaf. Never 
do I so realize the surging, encompassing energy 
of God’s resurrecting Presence. I can pray with 
more intimate and eager communion when the 
dominion of winter is breaking and the time of 
the singing of birds is come. I would have the 
Resurrection power flow into my dead affections, 
and make them bud in tender sympathies and 
gentle courtesies and all the exquisite graces of 
the heart of my Lord. And I would have the 
Resurrection power pervade my dead conscience 
and make it act with hallowed sensitiveness, 
with fine scrupulous feeling of the sacred and the 
profane. And I would have the resurrection 
power possess my mind, and make it fertile in 
noble ideas, in holy purpose and in chivalrous 
resolution. Wherever there is death where there 
ought to be life let there come an Easter dawning 
and the springtide of our God. And that possi- 
bility is just the apostolic evangel, and it is born 
in the light and joy of the resurrection of our 
Lord. Again and again I would say: ‘“‘In ‘on 
shall all be made alive!” “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the hour is coming and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God: 
and they that hear shall live.’ 
—JOHN HENRY Jowett, Dp. D; 

From “ The School of Calvary.” 


Our Broken Walls 


VER a winding, wayside wall, 
Ragged, and rough, and gray, 
There crept a tender and clinging vine, 
Tireless day by day. 
At last its mantle of softest tint 
Covered each jagged seam; 
The straggling wall, half broken down, 
Became, with that leafy, tinted crown, 
Fair as an artist’s dream. 
Oh for the kindness that clings and twines 
Over life’s broken wall, 
That blossoms above the scars of pain, 
Striving to hide them all! 
Oh for the helpful, ministering hands, 
Beneficent, willing feet, 
That spread rich mantles of tender thought 
O’er life’s hard places, till Time has wrought 
Its healing—divine, complete. 
—LantA WILSON SMITH. 


EAUTY is God’s $ handwriting, a wayside 
sacrament: welcome it, then, in every fair 
face, every fair sky, every fair flower; and be 
sure that yet gayer meadows and yet bluer skies 
await thee in the world to come. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Blessings Free to All 


T DOESN’ T cost money, as many suppose, 
To have a good time on the earth; 
The best of its pleasures are free unto those 
Who know how to value their worth. 


The sweetest of music the birds to us sing, 
The loveliest flowers grow wild; 

The finest of drinks gushes out of the spring— 
All free, to man, woman and child. 


No money can purchase, no artist can paint 
Such pictures as Nature supplies 

Forever, all over, to sinner and saint, 
Who use to advantage their eyes. 


Kind words and glad looks and smiles cheery and 
brave 
Cost nothing—no, nothing at all; 
And yet all the wealth Monte Cristo could save 
Can make no such pleasures befall. 


To bask in the sunshine, to breathe the pure air, 
Honest toil,.the enjoyment of health, 
Sweet slumber, refreshing—these pleasures we 
share 
Without any portion of wealth. 


Communion with friends that are tried, true and 
strong, 
To love and be loved for love’s sake— 
In fact, all that makes a life happy and long 
Is free to whoever will take. 


HERE are strength, repose of mind and 

inspiration in fresh apparel. God gives 
Nature new garments every season. You are 
a part of Nature. The tree trusts, and grows, 
and takes storm and sun as Divinely sent, and 
believes in its right to new apparel, and it comes. 
It will come to you if you do the same. 

—ELia WHEELER WILCOX. 


A Song od thee 


OPE puts a song into the heart, 

Hope makes a light when the night is dark; 
Hope, hope gives strength when the flesh is weak, 
Hope is an anchor to those who seek; 

Hope chases all our fears away, 

Hope brightens up the darkest day; 
Hope dries the mourner’s flowing tears, 
Hope, hope endures through all the years. 


New Life Into Our Days 








The Robin’s Song 


i= sing you a lay ere I wing on my way, 

Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! 

Whenever you're blue find something to do 

For somebody else who is sadder than you, 
Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! 


NE who claims that he knows about it 
Tells me the earth is a vale of sin; 
But I and the bees and the birds, we doubt it, 
And think it’s a world worth living in. 














| apes joy comes not from ease, not from 
riches, not from the applause of men, but 
from having done things that were worth while. 
That was Christ’s joy. 

—WILFRED T. GRENFELL. 











AY every morning seem to say: 
‘“There’s something happy on the way, 
And God sends love to you.” 
—HENrRY VAN DYKE. 
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ray DECORATION BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


“Thou Shalt Not”—Worry 


E HAVE no conscience on the matter of 

worry; we do not think of it as wrong; we 
never confess it even as a failing, much less ask 
forgiveness of it as a sin. If the preacher were 
to say ‘‘Do not steal” or “Do not kill” we 
accept the word at once as of Divine authority. 
But if the preacher should say ‘Do not worry” 
there springs up instantly a sense of resentment. 
Everybody knows the kind of feeling that meets 
such acounsel. “Ah! It is all very well for you 
to talk,” as if the authority were that of the 
preacher only, and not of the Master Himself, 
Who is not familiar with the angry mutter: 
“Let anybody live where I live, and put up with 
the things that I have got to endure!” That 
settles the matter in the opinion of a great many. 
But mark from Whom this word comes, “I say 
unto you”—with Him this matter must be 
settled, the Lord and Judge of all men 

—Mark Guy PEARSE. 
From “‘ Christ’s Cure for Care.” 





Some of These Days 


OME of these days all the skies will be 
brighter; 
Some of these days all the burdens will be lighter; 
Hearts will be happier, souls will be whiter, 
Some of these days! 


Some of these days, in the deserts upspringing, 
secre = shall flash while the joy bells are ring- 


ng; 
And the world— with its sweetest of birds—shall 
go singing 
Some of these days! 


Some of these days! Let us bear with our sorrow! 

Faith in the future—its light we may borrow; 

There will be joy in the golden tomorrow— 
Some of these days. —FraNK L.STANTON. 


LONG all our pathways sweet flowers are 

blossoming, if we will only stop to pluck 

them and smell their fragrance. In every 

meadow birds are warbling, calling to their 

mates and soaring into the blue, if we will only 
stop our grumbling long enough to hear them. 
—Murnot J. Savace_, D. D. 


HE farmer planted a-seed, 
A little, dry, black seed; 
And off he went to other work; 
For the farmer was never known to shirk, 
And cared for what had need. 


The night came, with its dew, 
The cool and silent dew; 
The dawn came, and the day, 
And the farmer worked away 
At labors not a few. 


Home from his work one day, 
One glowing summer day, 
His children showed him a perfect flower; 
It had burst in bloom that very hour, 
How, I cannot say. 


But I know if the smallest seed 
In the soil of love be cast, 
Both day and night will do their part; 
And the sower who works with a trusting 
heart 
Will find the flower at last. 
—Mary F. Butts. 


UTY makes us do things well, but love 
makes us do them beautifully. 
—PuHILLIPS Brooks. 


} ee SEP your face always toward the sunshine 
\. and the shadows will always fall behind you. 


IGH aims and spiritual thoughts, sweet 

tempers, scorn of wrong, love of the true 
and right—these make a man, and these bring 
him near to God. We are summoned to join 
the “hundred and forty and four thousand,”’ the 
multitude of the redeemed, to take Heavenly 
principles for earthly practice. We are called to 
play our whole life up to the pitch and level of 
that Heavenly music of which God in His Bible 
gives us the score, and which the Man of Naza- 
reth has played for us to show us how. Watch 
the sidewalks when a band of music comes march- 
ing down the street. Notice that the music 
gives a different step, a new bearing, a finer car- 
riage to boys and men as it comes along. What 
is there in that music to take command of the 
passers-by? We all know, for we have felt it 
ourselves, that a slouching, plodding and stoop- 
shouldered man, overtaken on the street by 
drums and fifes and bugles playing martial airs, 
feels his nerves played upon, shoulders thrown 
back as if by force, frame erect, muscles 
braced, tread involuntarily elastic, firm and 
rhythmic, every motion keeping time to the 
throb and accent and bidding of the music. In 
some mysterious way that music commands him 
and hurries his slow feet along at its own brisk 
rate of movement. Oh, immortal men! The 
drums and trumpets of God’s hosts are marching 
along. What ails us that Heaven’s march music 
does not play us through? Have our souls no 
nerves? Why do we keep our wretched, unerect 
and shambling gait? Are we such dull clowns 
as not to know grand music when we hear it? 
Hark! Listen till you feel the mighty thrill and 
catch the Heavenly tune. And then fall in, 
mark time, keep step, and ‘Forward, march!" 

—WiraM V. KE Ltey, D. D. 
From “The Ripening Experience of Life.” 
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Rugs and Carpets Get 2 ruler with a metal edge, or a piece 

of zinc, or heavy galvanized iron, 12 
inches long and 4 inches wide, with smooth edges. The 
top should be turned over a little so it can be held securely. 
A tinner will make this for ten or fifteen cents. 


Sweep the rug thoroughly. Then, beginning at the 
corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soap Paste (see 
directions below) over not more than a square yard at a 
time. Scrub vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush (rice 
fiber is excellent). Scrape off the paste with the ruler or 
zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, 
lukewarm water. Work with— not against —the nap. 


Proceed, section by section, until the entire rug has 
been cleaned. Have windows and doors wide open so it 
will dry quickly. Do not replace furniture or walk on rug 
until dry. 


This method will make your rugs and carpets look like 
new. Neither colors nor fabric will suffer. 


Furniture With a painter’s brush, 5 or 6 inches wide, apply 

warm Ivory Soap Paste, covering a small surface 
at atime. Sponge off, using very little water. Rub dry 
with a soft cloth. 


If furniture is slightly soiled, apply warm Ivory Soap 
suds with a few drops of kerosene added. Use a soft cloth 
and rub dry with another soft cloth. This treatment is a 
wonderful restorer of mahogany, walnut and oak. 


But remember this: Use very little water and don’t let 
it dry on the surface or it will be streaky. 


Hardwood Floors. If in good condition, treat the same as 

soiled furniture and polish with a flannel 
cloth. If they show wear, wash first with Ivory Soap; then 
apply this finish: 


Dissolve 4 0z. Ivory Soap, shaved fine, in enough boil- 
ing water to cover it. Beat to a stiff, white foam like 
whipped cream. Melt separately 1 oz. white wax and 1 
oz. yellow wax and stir in briskly, while warm, to prevent 
hardening. Let it cool. Add 1 pint of turpentine, a little 
at a time, beating slowly all the while. Apply with a soft 
cloth and polish with weighted brush. 


Ivory 





Soap at House-Cleaning Time 


It may seem a little early to clean house. There may be still a chill in the air and the fields 
are sodden. 


But Spring is not far off; and it is none too early to resolve oneself into a Committee on 
Ways and Means, so that when house-cleaning time does come, one will know not only what 
to do, but the best way to do it. 


In the first place, let us suggest that you plan your work so as to have a “day off” in the very 
middle of house-cleaning. 


Don’t say, “I can’t do that.” The contrary is true. You can't afford not to do it. What dif- 
ference does it make whether the parlor curtains are hung on Wednesday or Thursday? But it 
does make a great deal of difference to your family as well as to yourself if you overtax your 
muscles, brain and nerves. 


Another hint: Begin operations at the top of the house and work down. From attic to cellar 
is the easiest route. 


Now, as to the best way to clean your house and its furnishings: We know it is “born in 
women” to do this work or have it done satisfactorily. But different women pursue different 


methods, some better, quicker, easier than others, and all women like to know about new and 
improved ways. 


We, therefore, give below directions which thousands of housekeepers and our own experi- 
ments have proven most practical. It is evident that these suggestions mean safe, sure cleaning, 
for, with Ivory Soap as the chief dirt mover, the work is certain to be well done and without a 
particle of danger to the article. 


We submit our information to the housekeepers of America with best wishes for a more 
pleasant and more successful house-cleaning than ever before. 


She hrettrrbentle Gu 


Painted Walls Shave a cake of Ivory Soap into a gallon of 
and Woodwork jot water. Add a pint of milk and 6 table- 

spoonfuls of kerosene. Have ready a plate- 
ful of whiting. Dip-a soft flannel cloth into the Ivory Soap 
suds, squeeze almost dry and apply to the painted wall or 
woodwork. 


moisture that remains. Rub dry with third cloth, using 
quick, light strokes and very little pressure. 


Proceed in this way until the entire instrument has been 
cleaned. Then go over it lightly with a clean, soft hand- 
kerchief, or a very soft, not new, chamois. The finish will 


: \ . then appear as when new. 
To remove finger marks, dark spots and stains, dip the 





cloth first into the suds and then into the whiting. A little 
rubbing will remove the dirt. Wash with clean, lukewarm 
water and dry with a soft chamois. 


Clean, wash and dry only a few square feet at a time. 
Don’t try to do the whole room at once. 


Wall Paper Shave half a cake of Ivory Soap into a quart 

of hot water. Keep almost, but not quite, at 
boiling point until the soap is dissolved. Stir in sifted flour 
slowly, until a thick paste is formed. Let cool. If too thin, 
or sticky, reheat and stir in more flour. The mixture 
should be of the consistency of dough. Separate into pieces 
convenient to handle. Begin at top of wall and work down- 
ward in long, parallel strokes. As the dough or cleaner 
becomes soiled, fold the dirty part in so that you will have 
a clean surface. 


Windows 10a basin of hot Ivory Soap suds, add 2 table- 

spoonfuls of kerosene. Dip cloth, wring slightly 
and rub on window. Wipe off with a soft cloth and polish 
with tissue paper. 

Another good way: Rub a cake of Ivory Soap on both 
sides of the glass. Let stand ten or fifteen minutes. Then 
wipe off the soap with a wet cloth. Polish with an old 
newspaper. 


The Piano Provide two basins of clean, lukewarm water, 
to be renewed as often as necessary, and three 
good-sized pieces of clean cheesecloth. 

Wring one cloth nearly dry from first basin. Rub on 
Ivory Soap and clean about a square foot of the surface. 
Wring second cloth nearly dry from second basin and wipe 
off the suds. Rinse and wring cloth again and wipe off any 


The Piano Keys 10 a bowl of lukewarm water, add a table- 
spoonful of alcohol. Wring a soft cloth 

from this almost dry. Rub cloth on a cake of Ivory Soap. 

Wipe off keys. Polish at once with a clean, soft cloth. 


Oil Paintings Have at hand plenty of clean, warm 
A Famous Artist's Way Water (not over 100 degrees), a good- 

sized, first quality silk sponge and a soft 
cloth. Wipe off all dirt. Then dip sponge in water, rub 
on just a little Ivory Soap and go over the painting quickly 
and gently. Rinse thoroughly and dry with the cloth. 
Ivory Soap, having no ‘‘free’’ alkali, is peculiarly adapted 
to this work because some oil paints are soluble in alkali 
and, therefore, cannot stand ordinary soaps. 


General Brightening Up pply lukewarm Ivory Soap suds 

with a soft cloth or brush. Rinse at 
once with clean water and polish vigorously with another 
soft cloth. ‘This method will improve the appearance of 
ninety per cent. of the articles in your home. Ivory Soap and 
water will not harm anything that water alone will not harm. 


How to Make Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into 
Ivory Soap Paste three quarts, or two small cakes into four 

quarts of water. Do this with a knife, 
vegetable grater or food chopper. Keep nearly, but not 
quite, at boiling point for about fifteen minutes, or until the 
soap is perfectly dissolved. When cool, it will be like jelly. 
Keep in china or glass jars. Use as needed. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap Paste, not only 
at house-cleaning time, but also in the kitchen, the laundry and for general 
household use. It is economical. It is convenient. It can be used for almost 
an endless variety of things. In afew minutes’ time and with very little trouble 
one can make enough Ivory Soap Paste to last a week or a month. 


Next Month’s Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses in the Garden © 
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EDIT 


T IS a habit we have nowadays to glorify women who “ do things,” as we 
say. The newspapers, particularly, love this sort of thing. A newspaper 
lies before me now with a department called ‘Women Who Count.” 

It says: “ This department is devoted to women who are doing things worth 
while, who count for something in the world’s progress.”’ Then it tells about 
‘“‘A Woman Landscape Gardener,” “A Woman Magician,” “A Famous 
Woman Writer,” “A Premier Suffragist,” and so on. 





ALL THIS IS VERY INTERESTING, but why is not such a 
department called “ Unusual Women,” and thus not mis- 
lead a thoughtless public? For the “ women who count,” 
the women who really count most of all, who are really 
doing the things most worth while for the world’s progress, 
are not in such a department, and won’t be there, for they 
are not picturesque. They are a quiet lot, the women who 
really count, but an editor can find them if he chooses. 
One way is to have him go to any public school, visit any 
room and ask the teacher to introduce him to a child who is well cared for: 
who is polite: who is considerate of others. Then let him go home with 
that child, and he will meet one of the “women who count,” one who really 
counts. Not that it isn’t worth while for a woman to be a landscape 
gardener and to plant trees and shrubs where they are needed, but infinitely 
more worth while is it to plant boys and girls where they are needed in the 
garden of life. Many worthy women consider it worth while to agitate the 
question of votes for women, but can anybody doubt that it is more worth 
while to make men who are worthy of the ballot? It is probably both 
interesting and lucrative to be a magician; but to banish human faults and 
weaknesses, and to awaken in their stead strength and virtue, certainly 
count for more in the world’s progress than the jug agling of flags and 
rabbits. It is great indeed for a woman to be a writer; but is it not far 
greater to create a strong character in flesh and blood than to create one on 
paper? These women are not picturesque enough for the newspaper, but 
when we speak of the “women who count” they are, after all, the only 
women who count so much that without them the race could not go on. 
A book, a garden, a vote does not count much in the balance with a child. 





Women 
| Who Count 














MAY I APPEAL TO WOMEN NOT TO Bvy for their children 
the live little baby chicks that, at each Eastertime, are 
offered for sale in our city stores? It is a fact known to all 
ss salesmen in charge of these little baby chicks—when they 
Will You feel that they can be truthful and admit the fact—that 
| Read This many of the little creatures end their lives in the store owing 
q ? to the heat, the bad air and excitement due to the children 
crowding aroundthem. “Ithrow outa dead one every hour 
- or so,” said a man selling these baby chicks last Easter; 
‘and I cannot understand why women do not see the cruelty of making us 
offer them for sale and letting their children have them as toys. Of course 
it is for the store to sell what the people want, but the people should not 
want these.’”’ Last Easter a child on a street car pulled from her muff a 
lifeless little chick. ‘‘Oh, see, Mamma, it is dead!” said the child. ‘ Well, 
well,” said the mother, “it didn’t even live till we got home, did it? Never 
mind, dear; throw it out of the window and I'll buy you a balloon.” 
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WHEN A HARD THING Is TO BE DONE the natural incli- 
nation of most of us is to allow ourselves to think on the 
effort necessary to do it, instead of going ahead and doing 
it. And here we make one of the most common mistakes 
When & | in our lives. When one is confronted by a severe task, a 
| : duty which seems almost beyond one’s powers, it is fatal to 

Hard Thing | pause to consider its difficulties. Never mind how hard it 
is Ahead | may seem, nothing should be tolerated in the mind except 
i * the consideration ‘of ways of accomplishing it. The secret 
of accomplishment lies in the answer of the urchin who was asked if he 
thought he would get the woodchuck for which he was energetically digging: 
“Get him? Why, man, I’ve got to get him; the minister’s Ss coming to dinner, 
and there ain’t no meat in the house!” It is a wise economy in daily life to 
train the mind to take the attitude of determination in the beginning; to be 
deaf to the self which insists upon dwelling upon difficulties, and at once 
to bring into action the self that is determined to succeed. Most persons have 
had the experience of looking back over an accomplished task with amused 
surprise at the exaggerated idea they entertained of it beforehand. Do the 
thing first and consider its difficulty afterward. 




















WE ANNOY A GREAT MANY WORTHY WOMEN because 
in our editorial policy we are, as they say, “so fearfully and 
uncompromisingly old fashioned.”’ They crack the whip at 
us and say we “ought to progress more”’; and still we don’t 
We Try, seem to budge. Noone knows how true this is as well as we 
But We do. And, although we honestly try to “‘progress”’ as these 
well-wishers would have us, the effort always seems to end in 
an effort. We have reallytried our best to convince ourselves 
that women are happier when they are not married. We 
have been told again and again that it is a far greater achievement for “a 
woman to be a woman than to be a mother,” and we have tried te 
to convince ourselves of the truth of it. We have read pages and pages of 
argument that the number of children should be regulated by the number 
of dollars that we have. We have read even more pages that were sent to 
convince us that the real place for woman’s development was “the world 
and not the home.” We are just through now with a ponderous work sent 
for us to read because our advocacy of the doctrine would put us “at the 
head of modern thought,” in which some twenty women try to prove that 
the marriage state is a relic of barbarism and has no place in modern life. 
Our trouble lies not where these well-wishers of the magazine think it does, 
however. It isn’t so much that we cannot grasp these “ progressive ideas” 
as it is that we cannot seem to dispense with the old-fashioned ideas which 
these “more progressive ideas ”’ would seek to displace. For, after all, we 
would have to discard a present policy before we could adopt a new one. 
And so many of the old ideas which make us so “ fearfully old fashioned ”’ 
are so difficult to disprove. The bother of it is that they are so sound, and 
so many millions of people have lived by them and proved them right. 
They have stood the test of so many centuries. With such a record back 
of them you can’t just throw them away ina day. Still, we do not think we 
are hopeless: not that. We believe in progress: we even dare to think that 
we are progressive—in a coy way, perhaps, but still progressive! And just 
as fast as we can convince ourselves that for thousands of years this world 
has all been wrong, and that millions of people have been deluded, our 
impatient friends can depend upon us to throw over one fundamental 
doctrine of living after another. But, as things stand, it is a case of we 
try, but we just can’t: the ages back of us are too strong for us, and the 
“ progressive ideas” are just a little too new. And when you come to live 
you want something that has been tried. For even with things tried and 
proven Life is none too simple! 





Just Can’t 
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WE SOMETIMES WONDER OF WHAT USE WE ARE, and 
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| oS | why we are put on earth. One day is added to another 
Pa | and we seem to be no farther advanced on the pathway of 
=‘ our lives. As Mark Twain would have put it, we do not 
| Of What | appear to be gaining on the scenery. Yet there is room in 
| the world, and need in the world, for each and every one 
én of us, and therefore we must keep on going to the end. 
| We Are | Emerson has a poem in which the squirrel talks to the 


————— 


mountain and says: “If I cannot carry forests on my back 
neither can you crack a nut.” You can do something nobody else can do: 
namely, live your life. You have your chance, if you will only take it, 
and I have mine. If we can do nothing else we can at least be some 
one’s friend, and there is nothing that the world more keenly wants and 
more sadly needs. 





3) IF WE COULD ONLY TAKE THE LID OFF and peep into 


@ others’ lives, as a cook looks into a kettle, we would find 
2S others secretly in mourning often when we would least 
Ee expect it from externals. ‘The happiest and the best of us 
If We have “fits of the blues” once in a while. Sometimes we 
make a luxury of sorrow: we pet and nurse and dandle the 

Must Have : 





s | real or supposed affliction, and make it our coddled darling, 

the Blues” | our spoiled child. We actually resent the efforts of any one 
———===<=== tg clear away the fog and show us that the sun is shining, 
and that if we are blue so is the sky. When we have “the blues” we 
are as anxious to be let alone as a traveler drowsily perishing in a snowbank. 
Yet if we had the courage every time the spell came on us we would sit 
down, as Robinson Crusoe did, and put in parallel columns our reasons for 
joy and our causes for repining. And then we would find how far the first 
overlaps the second. When we feel “ blue” if we look hard we will discover 
nothing there but the dreary, melancholy color. If we would only look up 
we would see that it isn’t the world that is blue: it is only the sky. If we 
must have “the blues” let us have the heavenly blues! 
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WITH THE CONSTANT PREACHING for the modern woman 
to do there should also be a word now and then as to what 
a woman can best afford not to do. The pressure upon 
the time and the strain upon the attention of thousands of 
To Learn women grow continually greater, and the multiplicity of 
What distractions waxes with confusing rapidity. Ifthe modern 

woman is freed, in a measure, from the duties which 
Not to Do commanded her grandmother, it is also true that she has 
taken up enough new ones to fill her life as full as, if not 
fuller than, her grandmother ever dreamed of filling her life. As it is 
essential to the physical, mental and moral well-being of any woman to 
acquire, it is likewise essential that she set herself steadfastly to practice the 
gospel of elimination. She must make for herself a standard of values 
adapted to her particular conditions: she must determine carefully and 
deliberately what she cannot afford to forego, what she may take or leave 
at: pleasure, and what she is wiser to eliminate altogether. The third of 
these is the most difficult. Obvious facts determine that some things cannot 
be put aside, but equally true is it that no especial harm would follow if 
others were neglected. It is out of this latter class that she should select 
wisely what shail be left untried. It is come to the time when the wisdom 
of a given life is largely determined by what is purposely left undone. “I 
am trying to learn not to do,” an overtired woman said recently; and the 
wise mortal, man or woman, is the one who, without waiting to be forced to 
it by overstrain, learns what not to do as well as whattodo. There are just 
so many hours ina day. The secret of their wisest use is in letting go the 
things that are not worth while. 

















A MOTHER CAN SELDOM WITHSTAND THE TEARS of her 
baby, especially if it is her first baby. And yet the fear that 
babies will cry, or the mother’s softness of heart, accounts for 
much of the overindulgence of children. As soon as a child 
finds out that a mother is perfectly willing for him to cry if he 
likes, and as long as he likes, and that it doesn’t disturb her 
in the least, but she just sits complacently (outwardly!) by 
and reads or sews, crying loses its virtue, and life from that lesson on grows 
decidedly more sunshiny. For most of the crying of a young child is 
done deliberately because the child soon finds out that it is the way to get 
what he wants. “I know it is wrong to give in to my child when he cries,” 
said a mother recently, “but I do it for the sake of the neighbors.” This 
feeling for the neighbors is penny wise, pound foolish. In the first place 
any one who lives near babies expects to hear them cry more or less, because 
all babies cry. But no baby cries so much as the one whose mother is so 
afraid of his crying that she is always trying to prevent it. Hardhearted it 
may sound, but the common-sense fact remains nevertheless that the crying 
of a young child should have no weight whatever in his management, except 
as a symptom. In itself crying is not serious: on the contrary, it is health- 
ful. A mother must decide whether the crying is a symptom of pain, of 
weariness or of temper. But having decided that, she must treat the pain, 
the weariness or the temper, but never the crying itself. 





When a 
Child Cries 











SOME OF US FIND LIVING VERY DULL and monotonous. 
The whole scheme of things seems just a never-ending 
round of “the same thing.” We literally drag one foot 
after the other, and we take up the daily task with heavy 
hands and nerveless, pulseless fingers. What is it, really: 





| When i 
| We Find the endless task, or the way we go at it and do it? Have 


Re you ever seen a few lusterless bits of glass in the tube of a 
| Life Dull kaleidoscope? They are nothing until the sunlight strikes 
=< them as the tube is held to the eye. Now Life is often like 
that. It all seems to mean nothing to us until a glimmer of light comes, 
and then all at once it becomes beautiful and full of meaning. Life is, in 
short, gray and dull if we choose to make it so, but we can also make it full 
of light and joy and beauty if we will just put spirit into what we do. The 
right spirit can make play of the dullest kind of work; the soul, if it be 
glad, finds light and gladness even in the darkest shadows and the keenest 
pain. Wecannot always live on the hilltops: most of our days must be passed 
in the valley. But a valley is just as beautiful as a hilltop if we but make 
itso. It is what we put into our work that makes it dull or alive; and just as 
we make of it all that we can, so do we make everything out of ourselves. 
Life is only dull when we are dull. Put spirit into it and the dull task leaps 
and the soul becomes alive. 








| IF PARENTS WOULD ONLY STOP TALKING, and learn a 
| i | lesson of constancy, say, from the force of gravity and fire, 
an obedient child would not be so hard to find. See how 
soon a child learns to guard against falling. Why? Because 
| The o he soon learns that a fall means a painful bump. He learns 
| Said | very quickly to avoid a hot stove because he soon learns 
| that to touch it means a painful burn. By the same token 
pia Seed | he can learn to pay equal and swift attention to necessary 
—===<=—<=<«<== and just authority because to be inattentive is painful — 
painful because of banishment, of deprivation of a meal, of a pleasure: of 
anything that the punishment best fits. Mothers are often too busy or too 
careless or too long-suffering to do more than talk, and the child knows it. 
A mother will again and again tell a child to do this or that without even 
noticing whether her orders are obeyed. The child soon sees this, does not 
obey the orders, and the mother does not enforce them. Another ineffective 
habit takes the form of an effort to avoid discipline by telling a child what 
will happen to him if he does not do thus and so. This is always a mistake, 
for the child instinctively feels that there is no hurry: that there is no 
necessity for immediate obedience. Methods of threats always prove 
fatal to the habit of obedience. The only effective punishment is that which 
comes instantly and out of a clear sky, and the less that is said about it 
the better. 
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THE THINGS WE ACTUALLY REQUIRE are not nearly so 
many as the things we can do without. We must have 
sleep and food and air, but beyond these elemental needs 
most of the other things we think we must have are superflu- 
The ities. The millionaire cannever make entirely his own the 
multitude of material possessions by which, on every hand, 





a he is surrounded and often encumbered. His paintings, 
50 his books, his pleasure gardens and his palaces are the 
Ourselves 


property of any who behold them; for we grasp with our 
eyes as well as with our hands, and we own just as far as we 











can see. “The best things any mortal hath are those that every mortal. 


shares,” and we all possess in fee simple what Heaven has given mankind: 
the morning sunlight and the evening star, the love of friends and family, 
the duty and the dignity of labor. Such things as these are the few 
simplicities we need: the rest are not among the essential ingredients of 
content. 





WHAT PARENTS, ESPECIALLY WITH THE FIRST CHILD, do 
not seem to realize is that from the very beginning of his 
life a child forms habits, and that these habits need atten- 
tion. The little tot is so attractive that what he does seems 
| Where less serious than it really is. The parent forgets that just 
as soon as a child can talk and walk he begins to grow 
either one or the other: obedient or disobedient, honorable 
; Mothers or dishonorable, unconscious or self-conscious, attentive or 
% Nod inattentive. And it is just at this time that the mother’s 

— keenest attention should be riveted on her child. But it is 
more ‘were to be the case that it is not: she takes no notice of tendencies until 
they grow to be habits of such size that she cannot overlook them. Then 
her training begins, but then it is too late. A child’s training thus becomes 
a matter of afterthought instead of forethought. After a child reaches the 
age of seven the fundamental training is practically over: everything told 
the child beyond that time is simply a repetition of what has gone before. 
If up to this time the mother has been inattentive and neglectful, and then 
begins to scold and punish, how justly might the child say to her: “You 
saw this evil come to me: you watched it become part of me: why did you 


not do something to prevent it? Why punish me for something that is your 
fault?” 


—————————————— 























r “=| WHITE SILK, FAIR PAGES, DELICATE FLOWERS and 
ae | human lives are spoiled by being fingermarked. Here is 

| a young girl reading the details of a divorce suit in a 

=“! | newspaper; her soul is being fingermarked. ‘The unclean 

| 

| 

i 





| Things | story leaves a smear across the fair page ofher life. If she 
‘ ; | is not accustomed to that sort of thing she feels a sense of 
_ With Dirty | cl rg hee ; F 
; | physical stain from the reading. The same is true of some 
| Fingers novels and of some plays at the theater. They take hold 
a — of one with dirty fingers. Presently the souls of those who 
expose themselves to such defiling influences are like the coats and gowns 
which are smudged and spattered and which bear the records of careless 
dinners. These effects are inevitable. No woman—and no man either— 
can read or see that which makes light of the dignity or the purity of life 
without suffering a degradation. They are fingermarked. The same result 
is true of some of the petty familiarities of social life. Girls sometimes 
permit themselves to be addressed in terms which take out of conversation 
all the sweet and wholesome influencesof courtesy. They permit themselves 
to be touched. But every familiar touch takes off a bit of bloom. It 
leaves a fingermark. The consequence is that some very well-meaning but 
unthinking young women, whose only serious offense is that of a careless 
spirit, become like smeared books. They are offered at “second hand”: 
here a corner is turned down and there a soiled thumb has left its mark. 
They have become fingermarked. 





A NEW FIELD BECKONS TO SCORES OF WOMEN. The 
| domestic-science schools are now beginning to turn out 
scores of graduates each year. Why cannot each church 
attach one of these women as a visiting housekeeper to 
help women in a better understanding of running their 
houses, caring for their children, the wisest marketing, etc. ? 
We have the visiting nurse in sickness: why not the 
visiting domestic-science expert to preventsickness? ‘The 
(===! whole tendency today is toward preventive therapeutics, 
and iii a visiting domestic expert would be in line with modem currents. 
The two great home questions that we as a people are confronting today are, 
undoubtedly, domestic science and child study, and any help that the church 
or the community can extend toward making women more effective in the 
home is right in line with our most urgent needs. _Itis all well enough to help 
in sickness, but it is even more important that we should not wait until folks 
get sick before we reach out the helping hand. The “ visiting housekeeper” 
is a new field —it means a woman’s best activity. The material is now, for 
the first time, being furnished by the schools; and now is the time for 
churches, neighborhood clubs or societies of any sort to interject a new, 
helpful note in our community life. 





\ 
| A New 
| Field | 
for Women 


A GIRL MAY PLAN FOR HERSELF the most dazzling of 

| futures; she may become the most independent of women; 

: but away back in her heart a little voice keeps telling her 
| of marriage and home and children and love. She knows 

| The Little me | that is her destiny, she expects to fill it, and if she misses 
4 





| Voice it she has missed the fulfillment of her life: she has missed 
the greatest and fullest joy, the only real joy, some women 
think, that can come toa woman. That is eternal truth, and every woman 
knows it, no matter what she says. 
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AUTHOR OF “THE SE 


HERE came to me among the letters I received last 

spring one which touched me very closely. It was a 

letter full of delightful things, but the delightful thing 
which so reached my soul was a question. The writer had 
been reading ‘‘The Secret Garden,’ and her question was 
this: “ Did you own the original of the Robin? He could 
not have been a mere Creature of fantasy. I feel sure you 
owned him.” I was thrilled to the center of my being. Here 
was some one who plainly had been intimate with robins— 
English robins. I wrote and explained as far as one could 
in a letter what I am now going to relate in detail. 

I did not own the Robin, he owned me—or perhaps we 
owned each other. 

He was an English Robin. (His name must always be 
written with a capital letter because he was a person, not a 
mere bird.) The English robin differs greatly from the 
American one. He is much smaller and quite differently 
shaped. His body is daintily round and plump, his legs are 
delicately slender. He isa graceful little patrician with an 
astonishing allurement of bearing. His eye is large and dark 
and dewy; he wears a tight little red satin waistcoat on his 
full round breast, and every tilt of his head, every flirt of his 
wing is instinct with dramatic significance. He is fasci- 
natingly conceited, he burns with curiosity, he is veggie 9 « ‘ 
to engage in social relations at almost any cost; and h 
raging jealousy of attention paid to less worthy objects Hoos 
himself drives him at times to efforts to charm and distract 
which are irresistible. An intimacy with a robin—an 
English robin—is a liberal education. 

This particular one I knew in my rose garden in Kent. 
I feel sure he was born there and for a summer at least 
believed it to be the world. It was alovesome, mystic place, 
shut in partly by old red-brick walls, against which fruit 
trees were trained, and partly by a laurel hedge with a wood 
behind it. It was my habit to sit and write there under an 
aged tree, gray with lichen and festooned with roses. The 
soft silence of Ht, the remote aloofness, were the most perfect 
ever dreamed of 


Z@F/ There were so many people in this garden—people 
with feathers or fur, who because I sat so quietly did not mind 
me in the least—that it was not a surprising thing when I 
looked up one summer morning to see a small bird hopping 
about the grass a yard or so away from me. The surprise 
was not that he was there but that he stayed there, or 
rather that he continued to hop with short, reflective-looking 
hops, and that while hopping he looked at me—not in a 
furtive, flighty way but-rather as a person might tentatively 
regard a very new acquaintance. The absolute truth of the 
matter I had reason to believe later was that he did not 
know that I was a person. I may have been the first of my 


rrances 
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species he had seen in this rose-garden world of his, and he 
thought I was only another kind of robin. I was, too— 
though that was a secret of mine and nobody but myself 
knew it. Because of this fact I had the power of holding 
myself sti//—quite still—and filling myself with softly alluring 
tenderness of the tenderest sort when any little wild thing 
came near me. 

‘‘What do you do to make him come to you like that ?”’ 
some one asked me a month orso later. ‘‘What do you do?”’ 

‘I don’t know what I do exactly,”’ I said; ‘except that 
I hold myself very still and feel like a robin.”’ 

You can only do that with a tiny wild thing by being so 
tender of him, of his little timidities and feelings, so ador- 
ingly anxious not tostartle him or suggest by any movement 
the possibility of your being a creature who could hurt, that 
your very yearning to understand his tiny hopes and fears 
and desires makes you for the time cease to be quite a mere 
human thing and gives you another and more exquisite 
sense which speaks for you without speech. 


ZOF AsI satand watched him I held myself softly still and 
felt just that. I did not know he wasa Robin. The truth was 
that he was too young at that time to look like one, but that 
I did not know either. He was plainly not a thrush, nor a 
linnet, nor a sparrow, nora starling, nora blackbird. He was 
a little indeterminate-colored bird, and he had no red on his 
breast. And as I sat and gazed at him he gazed at me as one 
quite without prejudice unless it might be with the slightest 
tinge of favor—and hopped—and hopped—and hopped. 

That was the thrill and wonder of it. No bird, however 
evident his acknowledgment of my harmlessness, had ever 
hopped and remained. Many had perched for a moment in 
the grass or on a near-by bough, had trilled or chirped a 
second, or secured a scurrying gold and green beetle and 
flown away. But none had stayed to inquire, to reflect, even 
to seem—if one dared be so bold as to hope such a thing—to 
make mysterious, almost occult advances toward intimacy. 
Also I had never before heard of such a thing happening to 
any one, howsoever bird-loving. Birds are creatures who 
must be wooed, and it must be delicate and careful wooing 
which is to allure them into friendship. 

[held my soft stillness. Would he stay? Could it be that 
the last hop was nearer? Yes, it was. The moment was a 
breathless one. Dare one believe that the next was nearer 
still—and the next—and the next—and that the two yards 
of distance had become scarcely more than three feet, and 
that within that radius he was soberly hopping around my 
very feet with his quite unafraid eye full upon me? This 
was what was happening. It may not seem exciting but it 
was. That alittle wild thing should come to one unasked was 
of a thrillingness touched with awe. 
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“THE ENCHANTED COACH,” ETC. 


Without stirring a muscle I began to make low, soft little 
sounds to him, very low and very caressing indeed, softer 
than One makes to a baby. I wanted to weave a spell, to 
establish mental communication, to make magic. And as 
I uttered the tiny sounds he hopped nearer and nearer. 

“Oh, to think that you will come as near as that!’’ I 
whispered to him. ‘‘You know. You know that nothing 
in the world would make me put out my hand or startle you 
in the least, tiniest way. You know it because you are a real 
person as well as a lovely, lovely little bird thing. You 
know it because you are a soul.” 

Because of this first morning I knew—years later—that 
this was what Mistress Mary thought when she bent down 
in the Long Walk and “tried to make robin sounds.” 

I said it allin a whisper, and I think the words must have 
seemed like robin sounds, because he listened with interest, 
and at last—miracle of miracles as it seemed to me—he 
actually fluttered up on to a small shrub not two yards away 
from my knee and sat there as one who was pleased with the 
topic of conversation. 

I did not move. I sat still and awaited his pleasure. Not 
for mines of rubies would I have lifted a finger. 

I think he stayed near me altogether about half an hour. 
Then he disappeared. Where or even exactly when I did not 
know. One moment he was hopping among some of the rose 
bushes, and then he was gone. 


ZO This, in fact, was his little mysterious way from first 
tolast. Through all the months of our delicious intimacy he 
never let me know where he lived. I knew it was in the 
rose garden—but that was all. His extraordinary freedom 
from timorousness was something to think over. 

After reflecting upon him a good deal I thought I had 
reached an explanation. He had been born in the rose garden, 
and, being of a home-loving nature, he had declined to follow 
the rest of his family when they had made their first flight 
over the wall into the rose walk, or over the laurel hedge into 
the pheasant cover behind. He had stayed in the rose world 
and then had felt lonely. Without father or mother or 
sisters or brothers desolateness of spirit fell upon him. He 
saw a creature—I insist on believing that he thought it 
another order of robin—and approached it to see what it 
would say. 

Its whole bearing was confidence-inspiring. It made 
softly alluring if unexplainable sounds. He felt its friendli- 
ness and affection. It was curious to look at and far too 
large for any Ordinary nest. It plainly could not fly. But 
there was not a shadow of inimical sentiment init. Instinct 
told him that. It admired him, it wanted him to remain 
near; there was acertain comfort in its caressing atmosphere. 
He liked it and felt less desolate. He would return toit again. 



































The next day summer rains kept me in the house. 
The next I went to the rose garden in the morning and 
sat down under my tree to work. I had not been there 
half an hour when I felt I must Kft my eyes and look. 
A little indeterminate-colored bird was hopping quietly 
about in the grass—quite aware of me, as his dew-bright 
eye manifested. He had come again—of intention, 
because we were mates. 


Z@GF it was the beginning of an intimacy not to be 
described unless one filled a small volume. From that 
moment we never doubted each other for one second. 
He knew and I knew. Each morning that I came into 
the rose garden he came to call on me and discover 
things he wanted to know concerning robins of my 
size and unusual physical conformation. He did not 
understand but he was attracted by me. Each day I 
held myself still and tried to make robin sounds expres- 
sive of adoring tenderness, and he came each day a 
little nearer. At last arrived a day when as I softly 
left my seat and moved about the garden he actually 
quietly hopped after me. 

I wish I could remember exactly what length of time 
elapsed before I knew he was really a Robin. An 
ornithologist would doubtless know but I do not. But 
one morning I was bending over a bed of Laurette 
Messimy roses and I became aware that he had arrived 
in his usual mysterious way without warning. He was 
standing in the grass, and when I turned my eyes upon 
him I only just saved myself from starting—which 
would have meant disaster. I saw upon his breast the 
first dawning of a flush of color; more tawny than 
actual red at that stage, but it hinted at revelations. 

‘Further subterfuge is useless,” I said to him. ‘‘ You 
are betrayed. You are a Robin.”’ 

And he did not attempt to deny it—either then or at 
any future time. In less than two weeks he revealed 
a tight, glossy, little, bright-red satin waistcoat, and 
with it a certain youthful maturity such as one beholds 
in the wearer of a first dress suit. His movements 
were more brisk and certain. He began to make little 
flights and little sounds, though for some time he made 
no attempt to sing. Instead of appearing suddenly in 
the grass at my feet a Heavenly little rush of wings 
would bring him to a bough over my head or a twig 
quite near me, where he would tilt daintily, taking his 
silent but quite responsive part in the conversations 
which always took place between us. It was I who 
talked: telling him how I loved him, how satin red 
his waistcoat was, how large and bright his eyes, how 
delicate and elegant his slender legs. I flattered him 
a great deal. He adored flattery and I am sure he 
loved me most when I told him that it was impossible 
to say anything which could flatter him. It gave him 
confidence in my good taste. 


Z@OF One morning—a Heavenly sunny one—I was 
conversing with him by the Laurette Messimys again, 
and he was evidently much pleased with the things I 
said. Perhaps he liked my hat, which wasa large white 
one with a wreath of roses around itscrown. I saw him 
look at it and I gently hinted that I had worn it in 
the hope he would approve. I had broken off a hand- 
ful of coral-pink Laurettes and was arranging them 
idly, when he spread his wings in a sudden upward 
flight, a tiny swift flight which ended—among the roses 
on my hat, the very hat on my head. 

Did I make myself still then? Who does not know? 
I scarcely let myself breathe. I could not believe that 
such a thing of pure joy could be true. 

But in a minute I realized that he at least was not 
afraidto move. He was perfectly athome. He hopped 
about the brim and examined the roses with delicate 
pecks. That I was under the hat apparently only gave 
him confidence. He knew me as well as that. He 
stayed until he had learned all he wished to know about 
garden hats, and then he lightly flew away. 

From that time each day drew us closer to each other. 
He began to perch on twigs only a few inches from my 
face and listen while I whispered to him—yes, he 
listened and made answer with chirps. Nothing else 
would describe it. As I wrote he would alight on 
my manuscript paper and try to read. Sometimes 
I thought he was a little offended because he found my 
handwriting so bad that he could not understand it. 
He would take crumbs out of my hand, he would alight 
on my chair or on my shoulder. The instant I opened 
the little door in the leaf-covered garden wall I was 
greeted by the darling little rush of wings and he was 
beside me. And he always came from Nowhere and 
disappeared into Space. 

That through the whole summer was his rarest fas- 
cination. 

Among the many house parties staying with me he 
was a subject of thrilled interest. People knew of him 
who had not seen him, and it became a custom with 
callers to say, ‘‘May we go into the rose garden and 
see the Robin?’’ One of my American guests said he 
was uncanny, and he called him ‘‘ The Goblin Robin.” 
No one had ever seen a thing so curiously human, so 
much more than mere bird, 

When I took callers to the rose garden he was 
exquisitely polite. Healways came when I stood under 
my tree and called, but he never at such times met 
me with his rush to the little door. He would perch 
near me and_talk but there was a difference. Certain 
exquisite intimate charms he kept for me alone. 


Z@F JI wondered when he would begin to sing. One 
morning, the sun being strong enough to pierce through 
the leaves of my tree, I had a large Japanese tent 
umbrella arranged so that it shaded my table as I 
wrote. Suddenly I heard a robin song which sounded 
as if it were being trilled from some tree at a little 
distance from where I sat. It was so pretty that I 
leaned forward to see exactly where the singer perched. 
I made a delicious discovery. He was not on a tree at 
all. He was perched upon the very end of one of the 
bamboo ribs of my big flowery umbrella. He was my 
own Robin, and there he sat singing to me his first 
tiny song—showing me that he had found out how to 
do it. 

The effect of singing at a distance was produced by 
the curious fact that he was singing with his bill closed, 
his darling scarlet throat puffed out and tremulous 
with the captive trills. 


Perhaps a robin’s first song is always of this order. 
I do not know. I only know that this was his ‘earlier 
manner.”’ My enraptured delight I expressed to him 
in my most eloquent phrases. I praised him, I flattered 
him. I made him believe that no robin had really ever 
sung before. He was much pleased and flew down on 
to the table to hear all about it and incite me to 
further effort. 

In a few days he had learned to sing perfectly, not 
with the low, distant-sounding note, but with open 
beak and clear, brilliant roulades and-trills. He grew 
prouder and prouder. When he saw I was busy he 
would tilt on a near-by bough and call me with flirta- 
tious, provocative outbreaking of song. He knew that 
it was impossible for any one to resist him—any one 
in the world. 

Of course I would get up and stand beneath his tree 
with my face upturned, and tell him that his charm, his 
beauty, his fascination and my love were beyond the 
power of words toexpress. He knew that would happen 
and reveled in it. His tiny airs and graces, his devices 
to attract and absorb attention, were unending. | He 
invented new ones every day and each was more 
enslaving than the last. 


ZOF Could it be that he was guilty, when he met other 
robins, of boasting of his conquest of me and of my 
utter subjugation? I cannot believe it possible. Also 
I never saw other robins accost him or linger on their 
passage through the rose garden to exchange civilities. 
And yet a very strange thing occurred on one occasion. 
I was sitting at my table expecting him and heard a 
familiar chirp. When I looked up he was atilt upon 
the branch of an apple tree near by. I greeted him 
with little whistles and twitters, thinking, of course, 
that he would fly down to me for our usual conversation. 


But though he chirped a reply and put his head on one * 


side engagingly he did not move from his bough. 

“What is the matter with you?’ I said. ‘‘Come 
down—come down, little brother!”’ 

But he did not come. He only sidled and twittered 
and stayed where he was. This was so extraordinary 
that I got up and went to him. As I looked a curious 
doubt came upon me. He looked like Tweetie—which 
had become his baptismal name—he tilted his head 
and flirted and twittered after the manner of Tweetie, 
but—could it be that he was not what he pretended 
to be? Could it be a stranger bird? That seemed 
out of the question, as no stranger bird would have 
comported himself with such familiarity. No stranger 
surely would have come so near and addressed me with 
such intimate twitterings and well-known airs and 
graces. 

I was mystified beyond measure. I exerted all my 
powers to lure him from his branch, but descend from 
it he would not. He listened and smiled and flirted his 
tail, but he stayed where he was. 

“‘Listen,” I said at last. ‘‘I don’t believe in you. 
There is a mystery here. You pretend you know me 
and yet you act as if you were afraid of me—just like 
a common bird who is made of nothing but feathers. 
I don’t believe you are Tweetie at all. You are an 
impostor !”’ 

Believable or not, just at the moment when I stood 
there under the bough arguing, reproaching and beguil- 
ing by turns, and puzzled beyond measure, out of the 
Nowhere darted a little scarlet flame of frenzy —Tweetie 
himself—with his feathers ruffled and on fire with fury. 
The robin on the branch actually was an impostor and 
Tweetie had discovered him red-breasted if not red- 
handed with crime. Oh, the sight it was to behold him 
in his tiny berserker rage at his impudent rival! He 
flew at him, he beat him, he smacked him, he pecked 
him, he shrieked bad language at him, he drove him 
from the branch, from the tree, from one tree after 
another as the little traitor tried to take refuge—he 
drove him from the rose garden over the laurel hedge 
and into the pheasant cover in the wood. Perhaps he 
killed him and left him slain in the bracken. I could 
not see. But having beaten him once and forever he 
came back to me panting—all fluffed up—and with 
blood thirst only just dying in hiseye. He came down 
on to my table—out of breath as he agitatedly re- 
arranged. his untidy feathers, and indignant—almost 
unreconcilable because I had been such an undiscrimi- 
nating and feeble-minded imbecile as to be for one 
moment deceived. 


ZOF His righteous wrath was awful to behold. ' I was 
so frightened that I felt quite pale. With those wiles of 
the serpent which every noble woman finds herself 
forced to employ at times I endeavored to pacify him. 

““Of course I did not really believe he was you,” I 
said tremulously. ‘‘He was your inferior in every 
respect. His waistcoat was not nearly so beautiful as 
yours. His eyes were not so soul-compelling. His legs 
were not nearly so elegant and slender. And there was 
an expression about his beak which I distrusted from 
the first. You heard me tell him he was an impostor.” 

He began to listen—he became calmer—he relented. 
He kindly ate a crumb out of my hand. 

We began mutually to understand the infamy of the 
situation. The impostor had been secretly watching us. 
He had envied us our happiness. Into his degenerate 
mind had stolen the darkling and criminal thought that 
he—audacious scoundrel—might impose upon me by 
pretending he was not merely ‘‘a robin” but also 
‘‘The Robin’’—Tweetie himself—and that he might 
supplant him in my affections. But he had been con- 
founded and cast into outer darkness, and again we 
were one. 

I will not attempt to deceive. He was jealous beyond 
bounds. It was necessary for me to be most discreet in 
my demeanor toward the head gardener, with whom I 
was obliged to consult frequently. When he came into 
the rose garden for orders Tweetie at once appeared. 

He followed us, hopping in the grass or from rose 
bush to rose bush. No word of ours escaped him. If 
our conversation on the enthralling subjects of fertilizers 
and aphides seemed in its earnest absorption to verge 
upon the emotional and tender he interfered at once. 
He commanded my attention. He perched on near-by 
boughs and endeavored to distract me. He fluttered 
about and called me with chirps. His last resource 
was always to fly to the topmost twig of an apple tree 
and begin to sing his most brilliant song in his most 


thrilling tone and with an affected manner. Naturally 
we were obliged to listen and talk about him. Even 
old Barton’s weatherbeaten apple face would wrinkle 
into smiles. 

“‘He’s doin’ that to make us look at him,’’ he would 
say. ‘‘That’s what he’s doin’ it for. He can’t abide 
not to be noticed.” 


ZOF But it was not only his vanity which drew him to 
me: he loved me as well. The low song trilled in his 
little pulsating scarlet throat was mine. He sang it 
only to me—and he would never sing it when any one 
else was there to hear. When we were quite alone with 
only roses and bees and sunshine and silence about us, 
when he swung on some spray quite close to me and 
I stood and talked to him in-whispers, then he would 
answer me—each time I paused—with the “‘far-away”’ 
sounding trills, the sweetest, most wonderful little 
sounds in the world. 

A clever person who knew more of the habits of birds 
than I did told me a most curious thing. 

“That is his mating song,’’ he said. 
inspired a hopeless passion in a Robin.”’ 

Perhaps so. He thought the rose garden was the 
world and it seemed to me he never went out of it 
during the summer months. At whatever hour I 
appeared and called him he came out of his mysterious 
Nowhere. Not from some special corner in trees or 
bushes but from a different point each time. 

In late autumn, however, one afternoon I saw him 
fly to me from over a wall dividing the inclosed gardens 
from the open ones. I thought he looked guilty and 
fluttered when he alighted near me. I think he did not 
want me to know. 

“You have been making the acquaintance of a 
young-lady robin,” I said to him. ‘Perhaps you are 
already engaged to her for next season.” 

He tried to persuade me that it was not true, but 
I felt that he was not entirely frank. 

After that it was plain that he had discovered that 
the rose garden was not all the world. He knew about 
the other side of the wall. But it did not absorb him 
altogether. He was seldom absent when I came, and 
he never failed to answer my call. I talked to him often 
about the young-lady robin, but though he showed a 
gentlemanly reticence on the subject I knew quite well 
he loved me best. He loved my robin sounds, he loved 
my whispers, his dewy dark eye looked into mine as if 
he knew me to understand strange, tender things that 
others did not. 


“You have 


<Z@Z I was only a mere tenant of the beautiful place 
I had had for nine years, and that winter the owner 
sold the estate. In December I was to go to Montreux 
for a couple of months; in March I was to return to 
Maytham and close it before leaving it finally. Until 
I left for Switzerland I saw my Robin every day. 
Before I went away I called him to me and told him 
where I was going. 

He was such a little thing. Two or three months 
might seem a lifetime to him. He might not remember 
mesolong. I was notarealrobin. I wasonly a human 
being. I said a great many things to him—wondering 
if he would even be in the garden when I came back. 
I went away wondering. 

When I returned from the world of winter sports, of 
mountain snows, of tobogganing and skis I felt as if I 
had been absent a long time. There had been snow 
even in Kent, and the park and gardens were white. 

I arrived in the evening. The next morning I threw 
on my red frieze garden cloak and went down the flagged 
terrace and the Long Walk and through the walled 
gardens to the beloved place where the rose bushes 
stood dark and slender and leafless among the white- 
ness. I went to my own tree and stood under it and 
called. 

“‘Are you gone?”’ I said in my heart. ‘‘Are you 
gone, little Soul? Shall I never see you again?”’ 

After the call I waited—and I had never waited 
before. The roses were gone and he was not in the 
rose world. I called again. 

The call was sometimes a soft whistle as near a robin 
sound as I could make it, sometimes it was a chirp, 
sometimes it was a quick, clear repetition of ‘Sweet! 
Sweet ! Sweetie—Sweetie!’’ which I fancied he liked 
best. I made one after the other, and then—some- 
thing scarlet flashed across the lawn, across the rose 
walk, over the wall, and he was there. He had not 
forgotten, it had not been too long, he alighted on the 
snowy brown grass at my feet. 

Then I knew he was a little Soul and not only a bird, 
and the real parting which must come in a few weeks’ 
time loomed up before me a strange, tragic thing. 


ZOF I do not often allow myself to think of it. It was 
too final. And there was nothing to be done. I was 
going thousands of miles across the sea. A tiny warm 
thing of scarlet and brown feathers and pulsating, 
thrilling throat lives such a brief life. The little Soul in 
its black dewdrop eye—one knows nothing about it. 
For myself I sometimes believe strange things. We 
two were something weirdly near to each other. 

At the end I went down to the bare world of roses 
one soft damp day and stood under the tree and called 
him for the last time. He did not keep me waiting, 
and he flew to a twig very near my face. 

I could not write all I said to him. I tried with all 
my heart to explain to him—and he answered me 
between his listenings in the ‘‘far-away”’ love note. I 
talked to him as if he knew all I knew. He put his 
head on one side and listened so intently that I felt 
that he understood. I told him that I must go away 
and that we should not see each other again, and I told 
him why. 

‘‘But you must not think when I do not come back 
that it is because I have forgotten you,” I said. 
‘‘Never since I was born have I loved anything as I 
have loved you—except my two babies. Never shall 
I love anything so much again so long as I am in the 
world. You are a little Soul, and I am a little Soul, 
and we shall love each other forever and ever. We 
won’t even say good-by. We have been too near to 
each other—nearer than human beings are. I love 
you and love you and love you—little Soul.” 


Then 1 weak cat ofthe Gils door in thé. wall. 1 


shall never pass through it again. 
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By Sarah Bernhardt 


DECORATION BY 
FRANKLIN BOOTH 





HEN I am asked whether, from my knowledge of the 
American woman, I believe that she can and should design 


her own clothes I answer emphatically yes, a thousand times yes! 


It has always seemed to me a great pity that the countries of 
the Old World have failed to preserve their original costumes. 
Of course America, being a new country,-did not have such a 
National costume to preserve; but by reason of this very newness 
she had a distinct advantage: her women could have created and 
maintained an individuality in dress if they had not so wrongly 
adopted, and obstinately clothed themselves according to, French 
fashions. 

The American woman is recognized at once wherever she goes. 
Her carriage has something independent about it, and she carries 
herself well. Her small feet—always in movement—show her 
vital force. Her head, small and delicate and set so well on a 
long, straight neck, gives a peculiar charm that is characteristic 
only of the American woman. She is really a being apart in her 
compelling spirit. 

Now I feel that her personality,.so absolutely distinct, loses 
this charm when she doggedly emulates foreign fashions, be they 
French, Austrian or of other lands. Why should she not be her 
own distinct self and dress in the style most becoming to her? 

Nothing to me is more delightful than a young American 
woman in her close-fitting American tailor-made suit with its little 
white collar, topped off with a smart, engaging, appropriate little 
hat. She is distinctive, attractive, well dressed, and, above all, 
becomingly gowned. 

Again, nothing is more beautiful than the average American 
woman as she is in the flowing folds of a simple evening dress: 
she is like a living statue emerging superbly from the graceful 
drapery that reveals the lines of her figure 

But I ask: Why should this distinctive American figure be 
ruined, as ruined it is, by the hideous modern corset that is so 
absolutely unsuited to it? 

I stand for the belief that the vitality of the American woman 
is not. yet weakened by the neurasthenia of our Old World 
women. Her red blood is as yet uncorrupted by the impurities 
bequeathed to us by our Old World ancestry, The American 
woman’s blood still courses quickly and healthfully through her 
veins. 

Therefore I say that as she is distinctively unlike the Old World 
woman in all else let her dress herself in her own particular style, 
direct and simple, and becoming to herself. Then she will have 
undisputed sway for charm and real elegance. 

If she insists that her clothes be made by foreign tailors let it 
be, at least, by tailors who understand her, and, above all, after 
her own particular designs, and not after ours. The two styles are 
absolutely opposed to each other in every respect. 

This is my candid opinion and I give it without reservation. 
It may not please everybody. But, more important than that, let 
the American woman be American and remain American—in 
other words, herself. 

































































































































































































What 


EpiTor’s NoTE—Miss Turner is a successful teacher in a 
large High School for girls where the interesting experiment 
has been tried of having fortnightly addresses by successful 
professional women, explaining the channels open for giris, and 
their requirements. From these talks and from Miss Turner’s 
own observations and investigations this article was prepared. 


,HE average High School girl has a feel- 
+) ing of bewilderment as the day of her 
graduation approaches. She asks: 
“What is there that I can do?”’ The 
im vocation of teaching, being the line of 
tar least resistance, has gathered in many 
’ who do not care for it and are not happy 
at it. The field of stenography has 
largely been recruited from the ranks of 
8 those girls who have had to leave High 
& School rather early in the course and 
# who have taken a quick preparation at 

A BS YS some business college. Into other fields 
it has been the young woman with some initiative who has 
made her way. And it is largely by these women who have 
‘made good’”’ that the blazing of trails has been done, and it 
is these women who are now calling to the younger women 
to come into the work and help them. Our present duty 
seems to be to enlighten the average girl who dare not or 
cannot find out what there is for her to do. 

It is not the purpose of this article to tell girls of some easy 
way to support themselves, but rather to deal with some of 
the interesting avenues of service open to women and to 
point out the training required. A few of the less usual and 
thus less crowded lines of work that women are taking up 
are here brought together and presented with the questions 
in mind that a High School girl should put to herself before 
taking definite steps to qualify. If a girl is sure she has an 
inclination for a certain line of work she should question 
herself somewhat as follows: 

What sort of a girl should I be to do this particular line of 
work I am considering? 

What special or technical training must I possess? 

How and where may I prepare for it? 

About what will it cost in time and money? 

What opportunities are open if I ‘‘make good”’? 
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Physical Training as a Profession 


beso is plenty of room in the profession of physical 
training for those who are adapted for it. While it is 
most desirable that the young woman going into this work 
should herself be an exponent of what physical training does 
for one, it is also desirable that mental fitness go hand in 
hand with physical fitness. Unless a girl really feels drawn 
to the work she should not undertake the preparatory course. 
The physical-training teacher should feel it her aim to 
counteract the artificiality of modern life and give to those 
with whom she comes in contact the habit of loving exercise 
and outdoor life and sports. She must be the sort of young 
woman who has magnetism and personality—can make 
people want to do things. 

The necessary training is not easy. After High School is 
completed there is a large choice of schools to enter to fit for 
the work. Some of the colleges have made such a training a 
department of the college proper, and confer a degree upon 
graduates of a four years’ course. The course at most of the 
physical-training schools ranges from two to three years in 
length, and varies in fees and tuition from one hundred dol- 
lars to one hundred and fifty dollars a year. After gradua- 
tion the opportunities lie mostly in the playgrounds, the 
elementary and High Schools, and in the women’s colleges, 
where salaries range from $600 to $2500 for the highest 
positions, with an average salary of about $1000. 

For the young woman who is interested in the corrective 
side of physical education an extra year in the schools abroad, 
notably in Sweden and Germany, will give a training such 
as is not possible as yet in this country; and there are some 
good openings for specialists in connection with the work 
of assisting physicians, in clinics and in hospitals. 

The Playground Association of America is developing 
a demand for the playground teacher, and, although the 
salaries are not high, still the needs and the value of this 
work are demanding especially trained experts. 


The Girl Who Wants to Nurse 


iB Beri girl who goes into nursing should have a sound con- 
stitution, cheerful disposition, common-sense, capacity 
for prompt decision and quick action, and, above all, the 
ability to put herself under discipline. The nurse receives 
her training in the classes of the city hospitals. It is well to 
be prepared with at least a High School education, although 
a number of hospitals will admit on one year’s High School 
work, provided the applicant fulfills the age requirement, 
usually eighteen years, and is ‘‘ good material.’’ Physiology 
and chemistry should be emphasized in the High School course. 
The hospital training is from two and a half to three years 
in length, with the first six months probationary. The hours 
as a rule are from seven to seven, with half an hour for 
luncheon, two hours for recreation and half a day off each 
week. The training is free, with board and laundry. Some 
hospitals allow a small salary. 

What can a girl do with this training? She can engage in 
private nursing at $25a week. This is, of course, not steady 
work. She may also go into Army or Navy service, into 
hospitals, sanatoriums, city institutions as head nurse or 
assistant. The best opening in all of these places is that of 
superintendent. The demand is far beyond the supply for 
superior women for these positions. The school nurse and 
the district nurse are positions open to the young woman 
who is attracted to the field of preventive social work. The 
nurse is needed in the forward movements of the day. It 
was the nurses working side by side with the doctors who 
helped vanquish the yellow-fever terror in Panama. 


If You Wish to Do Library Work 


VERY girl who has gone into library work is enthusiastic 

about it. The greatest criticism about the work is that 
while it demands a great deal in general proficiency, educa- 
tion and training, it nevertheless pays but small salaries in 
proportion to its requirements. To enter this work a girl 
should have a love for books, should be well grounded in 
general history, literature, current events and general 
information. Some knowledge of French and German is 
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required. Library schools for the most part accept High 
School graduates and give courses of from one to two years, 
but college graduation as well as library training is demanded 
for the higher positions in this work. 

Several State colleges offer courses of two years’ post- 
graduate work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Library 
Science. In one New England college instruction is given in 
library training and academic work throughout four years, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred. 

The tuition in the library schools averages about $75 a 
year. In some of the larger cities High School graduates are 
taken into the libraries, and, after a couple of weeks’ initia- 
tion, start in on a six months’ practical course, after which 
time they are paid about $40 a month. The possible 
openings for a trained librarian vary quite as much as the 
— There are the public libraries, where a woman 
is often engaged as head librarian at a salary of from $600 to 
$3000, the assistants receiving an average of about $1000. 

The demand for trained children’s librarians is creating 
a special training for this work, and children’s reading-rooms 
and libraries are becoming independent departments with 
special personal requirements. 

Then there are the High School and college libraries, which 
demand experience as well as training and offer very desirable 
and enjoyable work. In the larger libraries the reference 
work and cataloging are done almost entirely by specialists 
in these lines. 


Qualifications Necessary for a Kindergartner 


A GIRL who goes into this work should have good health, 
should be full of the play spirit, have keen insight, a 
sympathy for little children, and ability to sing, play and 
draw. Her training covers a four-year High School course 
and a two-year course in a kindergarten training school. 
There are private normal kindergarten courses and also 
excellent courses in the public city and State normal and 
training schools. 

The knowledge and personality of the kindergartner count 
for much. The home-visiting, which is an important part 
of the kindergartner’s work, calls for tact and judgment. 

Graduate kindergartners may find positions in the public 
schools, in the free or mission kindergartens, in the private 
kindergartens or in private homes. They may open kinder- 
gartens of their own. In the larger cities of the country the 
kindergartens of the entire city are placed under the direction 
of asupervisor. Such a position commandsa salary of $3500. 
The regular kindergartner receives in the city public service 
from $600 to $1500. The salaries in private schools are 
somewhat less. 


Jewelry and Silversmithing& 


Fok the girl who has artistic appreciation and who can 
use her hands with skill in execution, very interesting 
work can be found in the jewelry and silversmithing trades. 
The best art schools offer courses of three years in length, 
where the students are equipped toenter the trades involving 
jewelry, silversmithing, enameling and the chasing of orna- 
ments in brass, bronze, silver and gold. Numbers of these 
art graduates open studios of their own. 

The training includes a study of design and ornament and 
modeling from life. The work in jewelry includes the design- 
ing as well as the execution of articles such as pins, buttons, 
pendants and rings. 

In silversmithing the students design and shape bowls, 
trays, candlesticks, desk sets, spoons and other useful objects. 
Students are also taught to make the necessary tools to be 
used in the work, 

Girls who enter these courses should have as much pre- 
liminary practice in drawing and design as is possible. 

The demand for these trained workers exceeds the supply, 
so that advancement is assured to a skillful worker. Young 
women in their own studios report very fair success. The 
cost of tuition averages about $75 a year. 


Costume Designing and Illustrating 


HIS work calls for a considerable amount of native 

ability. A girl should be rather facile with her pencil 
and her ideas, and also have a good foundation in drawing, 
in order to meet with any degree of success. Originality 
counts for much. A good practical course in design and 
pattern drafting is recommended in addition to the usual 
two to three year art course. 

At the art schools color work, figure sketching, knowledge 
of the different fabrics and textures, and history of art and 
costume are given. Tuition averages about $75 a year. 
There is a distinct feeling of revolt against the absurd and 
inappropriate dictation of fashion. This revolt is destined 
to bring the whole question of woman’s dress to the front. 
At present the women’s magazines, fashion magazines, news- 
papers and advertising sheets employ scores of women at 
this work. The remuneration varies from two to three 
dollars a drawing to fifty dollars. A fair artist ought to 
make anywhere from $20 to $75 a week. 


Artistic Photography 


NE is amazed at the rapid strides that the women are 

making in the field of art photography. There are at 
present more than fifteen hundred professional woman pho- 
tographers in America. It is especially in the field of home 
portraiture that they are ‘‘making good.” A girl ought to 
have a good art training and decided ability and taste, as 
well as a general education, to succeed at this work. Chem- 
istry and physics and art work in her High School course 
will be of great help to her later. 

In a number of the technical colleges and schools of indus- 
trial arts, courses are now being established in art photog- 
raphy where lectures, laboratory, field and studio work are 
given. These courses vary in length from a few months toa 
year and average about $20 a course. 

Many women have started out as art illustrators and 
have turned to photography as a means of expressing them- 
selves. It is wise to get work asa helper or apprentice in the 
studio of a good photographer before starting in for one’s 
self. Sometimes a couple of young women can start in 
together and do their work at the homes of their patrons. 
This dispenses with the rent of studio. 

There are a number of young women who are making 
a specialty of photographing babies and young children. 
Very little capital is needed, and when once a good start is 
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shall 1 Do After High School? 


- made there is no limit to the possible success. One woman 


in Washington never gets less than $50 for a sitting, and 
often $200 or more. 

Photography is being so much used in the illustration of 
books and magazines that it is calling upon the more highly 
educated women with artistic sense and appreciation. 


The Dietitian. a Growing Field 


NLY girls who have strong, practical tendencies and 

who enjoy work of a scientific character should think 
of going into the field of domestic science known as 
“‘dietetics.”’ The scientific care and distribution of food 
is fast coming into the hands of trained women. 

This is a splendid field for the right sort of girl to work 
into. She should take in her High School course biology, 
chemistry, physics and economics. If she can go to college 
so much the better. Some colleges have established definite 
courses along these lines, of four years in length and leading 
to a degree. Other institutions, such as domestic art and 
science schools and schools of household arts, offer courses 
of from one year to three years, averaging from $50 to $75 a 
year for instruction. 

So much value has become attached the last few years to 
the subject of nutrition that a new importance has been 
given to the work of dining-room supervisor and matron, 
and there is a large opportunity for practical women to do 
this work in our college dormitories. Then, too, there is the 
school-luncheon problem calling for help. 

The hospital and institutional dietitian has to take entire 
charge and supervision of the food question for the institu- 
tion. Of course positions of this nature necessitate a large 
experience, but a girl can take an assistant position and, 
if capable, there is no reason why advancement should not 
be rapid. 

The supply is not equal to the demand for trained dieti- 
tians. Women trained in this subject have found rather 
promising work in the opening up of lunch rooms and tea 
rooms. This sort of enterprise necessitates some capital, 
a knowledge of business methods and some artistic ability. 


Women as Interior Decorators 


OR girls who have a good color sense, ability in getting 

artistic effects, and some business enterprise, there are 
large opportunities in the profession of interior decorator. 
A number of the women now engaged in this interesting 
work have trained themselves, but they have had an unusual 
amount of initiative or perhaps opportunity. Today the 
profession calls for definite training, as the work follows 
closely that of the architect, and the field is not only that of 
the home, but has also extended to work in college halls and 
dormitories, hotels and public buildings. The home atmos- 
phere is spreading into the outside world of work where men 
and women are doing the world’s work. 

Where can training for this profession be obtained? In 
almost every art school there is now arranged a two years’ 
course where drawing, theory of design and color, and history 
of art, furniture and decoration are studied. Actual prob- 
lems in cost and appropriateness, schemes for decoration 
with reference to exposure and surroundings, are carefully 
studied. Fees and tuition vary from $50 to $100 a year. 

After the training is finished the advice from most woman 
decorators seems to be to get a place with a good firm of 
decorators or ina department store carrying house-furnishing 
materials. The larger stores often employ women whom 
the shoppers are at liberty to consult in the purchase and 
selection of decorations. Architects are now employing 
interior decorators. 


Good Demand for the High-Class Secretary 


SECRETARY has been a young woman who could 

offer her services merely as a stenographer and type- 
writer; but the demand for young women of greater intelli- 
gence and training, along with facility and speed in dictation 
and typewriting, has developed a higher value for such serv- 
ices. A bright girl may leave High School before graduation, 
take a short business course of a few months or a year, and 
get a position at $8 or $10 to start on; but few get beyond 
this wage, and the majority of the minor positions are now 
held by those prepared in this quick fashion. They are 
prepared only on the technical side and are without any 
broad culture and personality. 

For those who are willing to go in for English, languages, 
science, history, economics, and lay a broad foundation for 
culture, there is a high-class demand. Besides character 
and personality, culture and training, the value of being 
cheerful, systematic and versatile cannot be overestimated, 
nor can the ability to adapt one’s self to all sorts of conditions 
and demands be too greatly emphasized. 

One of the New England colleges has, after conferences 
with men of affairs, thought it wise to offer a course in 
clerical and secretarial work of four years in length, and it is 
reported that the demand for these intelligent graduates has 
proved the wisdom of the undertaking. 

For the girl who cannot go to college it is advisable to take 
at least a year in a good business school, but she should by 
all means finish the High School course. 

The positions open vary from those in the average com- 
mercial or publishing house and school office to that, of pri- 
vate secretary to a scientific investigator who demands an 
understanding of the details of his subject. A secretary's 
value to her employer depends very largely upon herself and 
her ability. There is no limit to the field of her usefulness 
nor to her money value. 


The Field of Applied Design 


IRLS who have creative and artistic ability should not 
hesitate to train themselves along these lines. In nearly 
every large city there is a school of fine and applied arts 
where courses in designing may be taken. The requirements 
for admission are usually based upon the candidate’s ability, 
and some schools have an age requirement of sixteen or 
seventeen years. The courses usually are two years, and a 
general course rather than a special one is given, for it is 
thought wise not to select one’s specialty too early. 
Although a girl may be bent on wall-paper designing she 
will be advised to take work in the designing of rugs, furni- 
ture, stained glass, book-covers, fixtures and draperies, so as 
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HE first Wednesday 
‘Ts: every month was 
a ‘‘ perfectly awful”’ 
day, a day to be awaited 
with dread, endured with 
courage and forgottenwith 
haste. Every floor must 
be spotless, every chair 
dustless, and every bed 
without a wrinkle; ninety- 
seven squirming little 
orphans must be scrubbed 
and combed and buttoned 
into freshly starched ging- 
hams; and all ninety-seven 
must be reminded of their 
manners and told to say 
wear air” of ‘No, ‘sit; 
whenever a Trustee spoke. 
It wasa distressing time; 
and poor Jerusha Abbott, 
being the oldest orphan, 
had to bear the brunt of it. 
But this particular first 
Wednesday, like its pred- 
ecessors, finally dragged 
itself to a close. Jerusha 
escaped from the pantry, 
where she had been mak- 
ing sandwiches for the 
Orphan Asylum’s guests, 
and turned upstairs to 
accomplish her regular 
work. Her special care 
was Room F, where eleven 
little tots, from four to 
seven years old, occupied 
eleven little cots set in a 
row. Jerusha assembled her charges, straightened their 
rumpled frocks, wiped their noses and started them in an 
orderly line toward the dining-room for a blessed half-hour 
with bread and milk and prune pudding. 

Then she dropped down on the window-seat and leaned 
throbbing temples against the cool glass. She had been on 
her feet since five o’clock that morning, doing everybody’s 
bidding, and scolded and hurried by a nervous matron. Ger 
Mrs. Lippett behind the scenes did not always maintain 
that calm and pompous dignity with which she faced an 
audience of Trustees and lady visitors. 


ERUSHA gazed out across a stretch of frozen lawn beyond 

the tall iron paling that marked the confines of the Asylum, 
down undulating ridges sprinkled with country estates, to the 
spires of the village rising from the midst of bare trees. 
The day was ended—quite successfully, as far as she knew. 
The Trustees and the visiting committee had made their 
rounds, and read their reports, and drunk their tea, and now 
were hurrying home to their own cheerful firesides, to forget 
their bothersome little charges for another month. Jerusha 
leaned forward, watching curiously —and a touch wistfully — 
the stream of carriages and automobiles that rolled out of 
the Asylum gates. In imagination she followed first one 
equipage, then another, to the big houses dotted along the 
hillside. She pictured herself in a fur coat and a velvet hat 
trimmed with feathers, leaning back in the seat and non- 
chalantly murmuring ‘‘Home”’ to the driver. But on the 
doorsill of her home the picture grew blurred. 

Jerusha had an imagination, but keen as it was it could 
not carry her beyond the front porches of the houses she 
would enter. Poor, adventurous Jerusha, in all her seven- 
teen years, had never stepped foot inside an ordinary house. 
She could not picture the daily routine of those other human 
beings whocarried on their lives undiscommoded by orphans. 

**Je-ru-sha Ab-bott, 
You are want—ed 
In the of-fice. 

And I think you’d 
Better hurry up!” 

Tommy Dillon, who had joined the choir, came singing 
up the stairs and down the corridor, his chant growing 
louder as he approached Room F. Jerusha wrenched herself 
from the window and refaced the troubles of life. 

‘‘Who wants me?” She cut into Tommy’s chant with a 
note of sharp anxiety. 

“‘Mrs. Lippett in the office, 
And I think she’s mad. 
Ah-a-men!” 
Tommy piously intoned; but his accent was not entirely 
malicious. Even the most hardened little orphan felt 
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sympathy for an erring sister summoned to the office to face 
an annoyed matron; and Tommy liked Jerusha, even if she 
did jerk him by the arm and nearly scrub his nose off. 

Jerusha went without comment, but with two parallel 
lines on her brow. What could have gone wrong? she won- 
dered. Were the sandwiches not thin enough? Were there 
shells in the nut cakes? Had a lady visitor seen the hole in 
Susy Hawthorn’s stocking ? 

The long lower hall had not been lighted, and as she came 
downstairs a last Trustee stood, on the point of departure, 
in the open door that led to the porte-cochére. Jerusha 
caught only a fleeting impression of the man, and the 
impression consisted entirely of tallness. He was waving his 
arm toward an automobile waiting in the curved drive. As 
the automobile sprang into motion and approached—head 
on for an instant—the glaring headlights threw the Trustee’s 
shadow sharply against the wall inside. The shadow pic- 
tured grotesquely elongated arms and legs that ran along 
the floor and up the wall of the corridor. It looked, for all 
the world, like a huge, wavering daddy long-legs. 

Jerusha’s anxious frown gave place to quick laughter. 
She was by nature a sunny soul, and had always snatched 
the tiniest excuse to be amused. If one could extract any 
sort of entertainment out of the oppressive fact of a Trustee 
it was something unexpected to the good. 


HE advanced to the office quite cheered by the tiny 

episode, and presented a smiling face to Mrs. Lippett. 
To her surprise the matron was also, if not exactly smiling, 
at least appreciably affable; she wore an expression almost 
as pleasant as the one she donned for visitors. 

“Sit down, Jerusha. I have something to say to you.” 

Jerusha dropped into the nearest chair and waited with 
a touch of breathlessness. An automobile flashed by the 
window; Mrs. Lippett glanced after it. 

‘Did you notice the gentleman who has just gone ?”’ 

“‘T saw his back, Mrs. Lippett.”’ 

‘‘Well, he is one of our most affluential Trustees, and has 
given large sums of money toward the Asylum’s support. 
I am not at liberty to mention his name; he expressly 
stipulated that he was to remain unknown. 

Jerusha’s eyes widened slightly. She was not accustomed 
to being summoned to the office to discuss the eccentricities 
of Trustees with the matron. 

“This gentleman has taken an interest in several of our 
boys. You remember Charles Benton and Henry Frieze? 
They were both sent through college by Mr.—er—this 
Trustee, and both have repaid by hard work and success the 
money that was so generously expended. Other payment 
the gentleman does not wish. Heretofore his philanthropies 
have been directed solely toward the boys; I have never 
been able to interest him in any of our girls, no matter how 
deserving. He does not, I. may tell you, care for girls.” 

“‘No, Ma’am,”’ Jerusha murmured, since some remark 
seemed to be expected at this point. 

“Today at the regular meeting the question of your 
future was brought up.” 

Mrs. Lippett allowed a moment of silence to fall, then 
resumed in a slow, placid manner extremely trying to her 
hearer’s suddenly tightened nerves. 

‘Usually, as you know, the children are not kept after 
they are sixteen; but an exception was made in your case. 
You had finished our school at fourteen, and having done so 
well in your studies—not always, I must say, in your con- 
duct—it was determined to let you go to the village High 
School. Now you are finishing that, and of course the 
Asylum cannot be responsible any longer for your support. 
As it is, you have had two years more than most.” 


RS. LIPPETT overlooked the fact that Jerusha had 

worked hard for her board during those two years, that 
the convenience of the Asylum had come first and her 
education second; that on days like the present she was 
kept at home to scrub. 

‘“‘As I say, the question of your future was brought up 
and your record was discussed—thoroughly discussed.” 

Mrs. Lippett brought accusing eyes to bear upon the 
prisoner in the dock, and the prisoner looked guilty because 
it seemed to be expected—not because she could remember 
any strikingly black pages in her record. 

“Of course the usual disposition of one in your place 
would be to put you ina position where you could begin to 
work, but you have done well in school in certain branches: 
it seems that your work in English has even been brilliant. 
Miss Pritchard, who is on our visiting committee, is also on 
the school board. She has been talking with your rhetoric 
teacher and made a speech in your favor. She also read 
aloud anessay you had written, entitled‘ Blue Wednesday.’ ” 

Jerusha’s guilty expression this time was not assumed. 
(Page 11) 


“It seemed to me that 
you showed little grati- 
tude in holding up to 
ridicule the institution 
that has done so much for 
you. Had you not man- 
aged to be funny I doubt 
if you would have been 
forgiven. Fortunately for 
you, Mr.—the gentleman 
who has just gone—hasan 
inordinate sense of humor. 
On the strength of that ex- 
tremely impertinent paper 
he has offered to send you 
to college.’ 

“Tocollege!’’ Jerusha’s 
eyes grew big. 

Mrs. Lippett nodded. 

“He waited to discuss 
the terms with me. They 
are decidedly—unusual. 
The gentleman, I may say, 
is erratic. He thinks that 
you have originality, and 
he is planning to educate 
you to become a writer.”’ 

“A writer echoed 
Jerusha. Her mind was 
numbed. 

‘That is his wish. 
Whether anything will 
come of it the future will 
show. He is giving youa 
very liberal allowance; al- 
most—for a girl who has 
never had any experience 
in taking care of money— 
too liberal. But he planned the matter in detail, and I did 
not feel free to make any suggestions. You are to remain 
here through the summer, and Miss Pritchard has kindly 
offered to superintend your outfit. Your board and tuition 
will be-paid directly to the college, and you will receive in 
addition during the four years that you are there an allow- 
ance of thirty-five dollars a month. This will enable you 
to enter on the same standing as the other students. The 
money will be sent to you by the gentleman’s private 
secretary once a month, and in return you will write a 
letter of acknowledgment once a month. That is, you are 
not to thank him for the money; he doesn’t care to have 
that mentioned, but you are to write a letter telling of the 
progress in your studies and the details of your daily life. 
Just such a letter as you would write to your parents if they 
were living. 

‘These letters will be addressed to ‘Mr. John Smith,’ and 
will be sent in care of the secretary. The gentleman’s name 
is not ‘John Smith,’ but he prefers to remain unknown. To 
you he will never be anything but ‘John Smith.’ His reason 
in requiring the letters is that he thinks that nothing so 
fosters facility in literary expression as letter-writing. Since 
you have no family with whom toc orrespond he desires you 
to write in this way; also he wishes to keep track of your 
progress. He will never answer your letters nor in the slight- 
est particular take any notice of them. He detests letter- 
writing, and does not wish you to become a burden to him. 
If any point should ever arise where an answer would seem 
to be imperative—such as in the event of your being 
expelled, which I trust will not occur—you may correspond 
with Mr. Griggs, his secretary. These monthly letters are 
absolutely obligatory on your part; they are the only pay- 
ment that Mr. Smith requires, so you must be as punctilious 
in sending them as though it werea bill that you were paying. 
I hope that they will always be respectful in tone and will 
reflect credit on your training. You must remember that 
you are writing toa Trustee of the John Grier Home.” 


ERUSHA'S eyes longingly sought the door; her head was 

in a whirl of excitement, and she wished only to escape 
from Mrs. Lippett’s platitudes and think. She rose and 
took a tentative step backward. 

Mrs. Lippett detained her with a gesture; it Was an ora- 
torical opening not tobe lost. ‘‘] trust that youare properly 
grateful for this rare good fortune that has befallen you? 
Not many girls in your position ever have such an oppor- 
tunity to rise in the world. You must remember —— 

‘‘I—yes, Ma’am, thank you. I think if that’s all I must 
go and sew a patch on Freddie Perkins’s trousers.”’ 

The door closed behind her and Mrs. Lippett watched it 
with dropped jaw, her peroration in mid-air. 
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The Letters of Miss Jerusha Abbott to Mr. Daddy Long-Legs Smith 


215 FERGUSSEN HALL, 
Sept. 24th. 


Dear Kind-Trustee-Who-Sends-Orphans-to-C ollege: 


ERE [I am! I traveled yesterday for four hours in a 
train. It’s a funny sensation, isn’tit? I never rode in 
one before. 

College is the biggest, most bewildering place—I get lost 
whenever I leave my room. I will write you a description 
Jater when I am feeling less muddled; also I will tell you 
about my lessons. Classes don’t begin until Monday morn- 
ing, and this is Saturday night. But I wanted to write a letter 
first just to get acquainted. : 

It seems queer to be writing letters to somebody you don’t 
know. It seems queer for me to be writing letters at all— 
I've never written more than three or four in my life, so 
please overlook it if these are not a model kind. 

Before leaving yesterday morning, Mrs. Lippett and I had 
a very serious talk. She told me how to behave all the rest 
of my life, and especially how to behave toward the kind 
gentleman who is doing so much for me. I must take care 
to be Very Respectful. 

But one can’t be very respectful to a person who wishes 
to be called John Smith. Why couldn’t you have picked 
out a name with a little personality? I might as well write 
letters to Dear Hitching-Post or Dear Clothes- Pole. 

I have been thinking about you a great deal this summer; 
having somebody take an interest in me after all these years 
makes me feel as though I had found a sort of family. It 
seems as though I belonged to somebody now, and it’s a very 
comfortable sensation. I must say, however, that when I 
think about you my imagination has very little to work upon. 
There are just three things that I know: 

I. You are tall. 
II. You are rich. 

III. You hate girls. 

I suppose I might call you Dear Mr. Girl-Hater. Only 
that’s sort of insulting tome. Or, Dear Mr. Rich-Man. But 
that’s insulting to you, as though money were the only 
important thing about you. Besides, being rich is such a 
very external quality. Maybe you won't stay rich all your 
life; lots of very clever men get smashed up in Wall Street. 
But at least you will stay tall all your life! So I’ve decided 
to call you Dear Daddy Long-Legs. I hope you won't 
mind. It’sjusta private pet name: don’t tell Mrs. Lippett. 

There’s the ten o'clock bell—lights out. Good-night. 

Observe with.what precision I obey rules—due to my 
training in the John Grier Home. 

Yours most respectfully, 
JERUSHA ABBOTT. 

To Mr. Dappy Lonc-LEGs SMITH. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: October Ist. 
LOVE college and I love you for sending me—I’m very, 
very, very happy, and so excited every moment of the 

time that I can scarcely sleep. You can’t imagine how differ- 

ent it is from the John Grier Home. I never dreamed there 
wassuch aplacein the world. I’m feeling sorry foreverybody 
who isn’t a girl and can’t come here. 

My room is up ina tower that used to be the contagious 
ward before they built the new infirmary. There are three 
other girls on the same fleor of the tower—a Senior who 
wears spectacles and is always asking us “‘ Please to be a little 
more quiet,’’ and two Freshmen named Sallie McBride and 
Julia Rutledge Pendleton. Sallie has red hair and a turn-up 
nose and is quite friendly; Julia comes from one of the first 
families in New York and hasn’t noticed me yet. They room 
together and the Senior and I have singles. Usually Fresh- 
men can’t get singles—they are very scarce; but I got one 
without even asking. I suppose the Registrar didn’t think 
it would be right to ask a properly brought up girl to room 
with a foundling. 

My room is on the northwest corner, with two windows 
anda view. After you’ve lived ina ward for eighteen years 
with twenty roommates it is restful to be alone. This is the 
first chance I’ve ever had to get acquainted with Jerusha 
Abbott. I think I’m going to like her. 

Do you think you are? 


Tuesday.—They are organizing the Freshman _basket- 
ball team, and there’s just a chance that I will make it. I’m 
little, of course, but terribly quick and wiry and tough. 
While the others are hopping about in the air I can dodge 
under their feet and grab the ball. It’s loads of fun prac- 
ticing—out in the athletic field in the afternoon, with the 
trees all red and yellow, and the air full of the smell of burn- 
ing leaves, and everybody laughing and shouting. These 
are the happiest girls I ever saw—and I am the happiest 
of all! 

I meant to write a long letter and tell you all the things 
I’m learning (Mrs. Lippett said you wanted to know), but 
7th hour has just rung, and in ten minutes I’m due at the 
athletic field in gymnasium clothes. 

Yours always, JERUSHA ABBOTT. 


P. S. (9 o’clock).—Sallie McBride just poked her head in 
at my door. This is what she said: 

‘I’m so homesick that I simply can’t stand it. 
feel that way?” 

I smiled a little and said no, I thought I could pull 
through. At least homesickness is one disease that I’ve 
escaped! I never heard of anybody being asylumsick, 
did you? 


Do you 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: October 10th. 
ee you ever hear of Michael Angelo? 

He was a famous artist who lived in Italy in the 
Middle Ages. Everybody in English Literature seemed to 
know about him, and the whole class laughed because I 
thought he was an archangel. He sounds like an archangel, 
doesn’t he? The trouble with college is that you are expected 
to know such a lot of things you’ve never learned. It’s very 
embarrassing at times. But now when the girls talk about 
things that I never heard of | just keep still and look them 
up in the encyclopedia. 

I made an awful mistake the first day. Somebody men- 
tioned Maurice Maeterlinck, and I asked if she was a Fresh- 
man. That joke has gone all over college. But, anyway, 
I’m just as bright in class as any of the others—and brighter 
than some of them! 


SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


Do you care to know how I've furnished my room? It’sa 
symphony in brown and yellow. The wall was tinted buff, 
and I’ve bought yellow denim curtains and cushions and a 
mahogany desk (second-hand for three dollars), and a rattan 
chair and a brown rug with an ink-spot in the middle. I stand 
the chair over the spot. 

The windows are up high; you can’t look out from an 
ordinary seat. But I unscrewed the looking-glass from the 
back of the bureau, upholstered the top, and moved it up 
against the window. It’s just the right height for a window- 
seat. You pull out the drawers like steps and walk up. 
Very comfortable! 

Sallie McBride helped me choose the things at the Senior 
auction. She has lived in a house all her life and knows 
about furnishing. You can’t imagine what fun it is to shop 
and pay with a real five-dollar bill and get some change— 
when you’ve never had more than a nickel in your life! 
I assure you, Daddy Long-Legs, I do appreciate that 
allowance. 

Sallie is the most entertaining person in the world—and 
Julia Rutledge Pendleton the least so. It’s queer what a 
mixture the Registrar can make in the matter of roommates. 
Sallie thinks everything is funny—even flunking—and Julia 
is bored at everything. She never makes the slightest effort 
to be amiable. She believes that, if you are a Pendleton, 
that fact alone admits you to Heaven without any further 
examination. Julia and I were born to be enemies. 

And now I suppose you’ve been waiting very impatiently 
to hear what I am learning? 


I. Latin: 
First Punic War. Hannibal and his forces pitched 
camp at Lake Trasimenus last night. They prepared 
an ambuscade for the Romans, and a battle took 
place at the fourth watch this morning. Romans 
in retreat. 
II. French: 
24 pages of the Three Musketeers and second 
conjugation irregular verbs. 
III. Geometry: 
Finished cylinders; now doing cones. 
IV. English: 
Studying exposition. 
clearness and brevity. 
V. Physiology: 
Reached the digestive system. Bile and the pancreas 
next time. 
Yours, on the way to being educated, 
JeERUSHA ABBOTT. 


My style improves daily in 


P. S.—I hope you never touch alcohol? It does dreadful 
things to your liver. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: Wednesday. 
| he changed my name. 

I’m still ‘‘Jerusha” in the catalog, but I’m “Judy” 
every place else. It’s sort of too bad, isn’t it, to have to give 
yourself the only pet name you ever had? I didn’t quite 
make up the Judy though. That’s what Freddie Perkins 
used to call me before he could talk plain. 

I wish Mrs. Lippett would use a little more ingenuity 
about choosing babies’ names. She gets the last names out 
of the telephone book— you'll find Abbott on the first page— 
and she picks the Christian names up anywhere: she got 
Jerusha from a tombstone. I’ve always hated it; but I 
rather like Judy. It’s sucha silly name. It belongs to the 
kind of a girl I’m not—a sweet little blue-eyed thing, petted 
and spoiled by all the family, who romps her way through 
life without any cares. Wouldn’t it be nice to be like that? 
Whatever faults I may have no one can ever accuse mie of 
having been spoiled by my family! But it’s sort of fun to 
pretend I’ve been. In the future please always address 
me as “ Judy.”’ 

Do you want to know something? I have three pairs of 
kid gloves. I’ve had kid mittens before from the Christmas 
tree, but never real kid gloves with five fingers. I take them 
out and try them on every little while. It’s all I can do not 
to wear them to classes. 

Dinner-bell. Good-by. 


Friday.—What do you think! The English instructor 
said that my last paper shows an unusual amount of original- 
ity. She did, truly. Those were her words. It doesn’t 
seem possible, does it, considering the eighteen years of 
training that I’ve had? The aim of the John Grier Home 
(as you doubtless know and heartily approve of) is to turn 
the ninety-seven orphans into ninety-seven twins. 


Any ORPHAN 


Front Elevation 


Rear Elevation 





The unusual artistic ability which I exhibit was developed 
at an early age through drawirig chalk pictures of Mrs. 
Lippett on the woodshed door. 

I hope that I don’t hurt your feelings when I criticise the 
home of my youth? But you have the upper hand, you 
know, for if I become too impertinent you can always stop 


payment onyourchecks. That isn’t a very polite thing to say, 
but you can’t expect me to have any manners. A foundling 
asylum isn’t a young ladies’ finishing school. 

You know, an awful sense of aloofness comes over me 
sometimes. I feel awkward and dumb and out of place with 
all these girls, like a traveler in a foreign country who only 
half understands the language. It isn’t the work that’s 
going to be hard: it’s the play. Half the time I don’t know 
what the girls are laughing about; I don’t understand their 
jokes, which seem to relate to a past that every one else has 
shared, and that only I have been left out of. It’s a miser- 
able feeling. I do so long to be like other people! At the 
High School the girls would stand in groups and just look at 
me. I was queer and different, and everybody knew it. I 
could feel John Grier Home written on my face. And then 
a few charitable ones would make a point of coming up and 
saying something polite. J hated every one of them—the 
charitable ones most of all. 

Nobody here knows that I was brought up in an asylum. 
I told Sallie McBride that my mother and father were dead 
and that a kind old gentleman was sending me to college. 
Isn’t that enough? I don’t want you to think I’m a coward, 
but I do want to be like the other girls—and that dreadful 
Home darkening my childhood is the one great big differ- 
ence. If I can turn my back on it and shut out the remem- 
brance I think that I might be just as gay and jolly and nice 
and companionable as any other girl. I don’t believe there’s 
really any real difference, do you? 

Anyway, Sallie McBride likes me. 

Yours ever, Jupy ABBOTT (née JERUSHA). 


Saturday Morning.—I’ve just been reading this letter 
over and it sounds pretty mournful—but can’t you guess 
that I havea special topic due Monday morning and a review 
in geometry and a very sneezy cold and am altogether 
miserable ? 


ISTEN to the news! I’ve made the basket-ball team and 
you ought to see the bruise on my left shoulder. It’s 
blue and mahogany, with little streaks of orange. Julia 
Pendleton tried for the team, but she didn’t make it. Hooray! 

You see what a mean disposition I have. 

College gets nicer and nicer. I like the girls and the 
teachers and the classes and the campus and the things to 
eat. We have ice cream twice a week and we never have 
cornmeal mush. 

You only wanted to hear from me once a month, didn’t 
you? And here I’ve been peppering you with letters! 
But I’ve been so ex- 
cited about all these 
new adventures that 
I must talk to some- 
body; and you're 
the only one I know. 
Please excuse my 
exuberance; I'll 
settle pretty soon. 
If my letters bore 
you, you can always 
toss them into the 
waste-basket. I 
promise not to write 
another till the mid- 
dle of November. 

Yours most loqua- 
ciously, 

Jupy ABBoTT. 





Here is the way I 
look when I play 
basket-ball: 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs : November 15th. 


HIS is what I’ve learned today: 

The area of the convex surface of the frustum of a regular 
pyramid is half the product of the sum of the perimeters of 
its bases by the altitude of either of its trapezoids. 

It doesn’t sound true, but it is, for I can prove it! 

You’ve never heard about my clothes, have you? Six 
dresses, all new and beautiful, and bought for me—not 
handed down from somebody bigger. Perhaps you don’t 
realize what a climax that marks in the career of an orphan! 
You gave them to me, and Iam very, very, very much obliged. 
It’s a fine thing to be educated, but nothing compared to 
the dizzying experience of owning six new dresses. Miss 
Pritchard, who is on the visiting committee, picked them 
out—not Mrs. Lippett, thank goodness! I have an evening 
dress, pink mull over silk (I’m perfectly beautiful in that), 
and a blue church dress, and a dinner dress of red veiling 
with Oriental trimming (makes me look like a gipsy), and 
another of rose-colored challis, and_a gray street suit, and an 
everyday dress for classes. That wouldn’t be an awfully 
big wardrobe for Julia Rutledge Pendleton, perhaps, but 
for Jerusha Abbott—well! 

I suppose you’re thinking now what a frivolous, shallow 
pee beast she is, and what a waste of money to educate 
a girl! 

But if you’d been dressed in checked ginghams all your 
life you’d appreciate how I feel. And when I started to the 
High School I entered upon another period even worse than 
the checked ginghams: The Poor Box. 

You can’t know how I dreaded appearing in school in 
those miserable poor-box dresses. I was perfectly sure to be 
put down in class next to the girl who first owned my dress, 
and she would whisper and giggle and point it out to the 
others. The bitterness of wearing your enemies’ cast-off 
clothes eats into your soul. If I wore silk stockings for 
the rest of my life I don’t believe I could obliterate the scar. 

Here is the Latest News From the Scene of Action: 

At the fourth watch on Thursday, the 13th of November, 
Hannibal routed the advance guard of the Romans and led 
the Carthaginian forces over the mountains into the plains 
of Casilinum. A cohort of light-armed Numidians engaged 
the infantry of Quintus Fabius Maximus. Two battles and 
light skirmishing. Romans repulsed with heavy losses. 

I have the honor of being 

Your special correspondent from the front, 
Jupy ABBOTT. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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What Form of Exercise is Wise for Her to Take? 
By Dudley A. Sargent, M.D. 


DIRECTOR OF THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EpDITOR’s NorE—As director of the Hemenway Gymnasium 
of Harvard University since 1879, assistant professor of phys- 
ical training in the same institution for ten years, president of 
the American Association for the Promotion of Physical Educa- 
tion for several terms and of the Health Education League for 
1905, and founder and director of the Sargent School for Physical 
Education in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Dr. Dudley A. Sargent 
has been a power in the physical training of young women and 
men for more than thirty years. He is the inventor of much 
of the gymnasium apparatus in use today, the author of several 
standard books on the subject of physical training, and has had 
exceptional opportunities for observing the effect of athletics 
upon girls while overseeing for a number of years the gymnasium 
work of the students in Radcliffe College and in his own school. 


sports during their youth there is no reason why they 

should not continue to do so until they are fifty years old 
and over. A great deal depends upon the life that women 
lead between twenty and forty, and what they have been 
accustomed to do. 

If a woman drops her active exercise after she is twenty, 
and fancies she is too old to continue the games and 
sports of her youth, she soon will become so in her bones 
and muscles at least. As an injured arm carried in a sling 
soon grows stiff and useless from inactivity, so the trunk and 
limbs of the whole body hung up from disuse soon grow stiff, 
weak and incapacitated for further efforts. 

Most of us allow ourselves to grow old from inactivity, or 
because we think the nimble exercises of youth are too 
undignified, or because it is not the fashion of our age to 
indulge in such exercises. Then we wonder why it is that 
we gradually lose the ability to do those things which once 
gave us so much pleasure and delight. Without attempting 
to deny that our bodies are continually growing older from 
birth to old age these physiological changes take place so 
slowly and so gradually, and the tissues so readily adapt 
themselves to the demands made upon them, that the inca- 
pacity for work or for enjoyment associated with advancing 
years may be almost indefinitely postponed. 

It is true that one may not hope to hold top form in 
any sport much beyond thirty years of age, but this is 
largely because it is not customary nor possible for the 
average person to keep up the necessary practice. Other 
duties or interests interfere with it. We have numerous 
cases of individual athletes in all branches of sport who have 
maintained a high degree of excellence well along past middle 
life. Professional dancers, pantomimists, acrobats, boxers, 
baseball players, golf players and cricketers have even held 
their form in athletics up to the beginning of old age. The 
superiority of the professionals in this respect shows what the 
stimulus of necessity will do, although the aged amateurs who 
are still excellent in sport are numerous enough to show the 
possibilities of retaining one’s powers until comparatively 
late in life. Fashion has really more to do with the habits 
and customs which incapacitate us in middle life than any- 
thing else, and it is high time that we change the fashion as to 
our growing old prematurely and becoming physically useless. 


|: GIRLS learn to play games and participate in athletic 


Why Mature Women Take on Fat 


MONG the great middle class of people it is customary 
for the women, as soon as they are married and begin to 
have children, to retire from all active pursuits. During the 
first few years of married life they are kept busy with house- 
hold duties and responsibilities and in providing for the 
wants of their children. These early household cares are 
more vexatious than burdensome, and, with the aid of 
nursegirls, cooks, chambermaids and other servants, not a 
great deal of physical effort is exacted. 

As soon as the children are old enough to go to school the 
mother of a family in a well-ordered household has consid- 
erable leisure time. If she has not been accustomed to 
physical activity in her early youth, and has failed to learn 
the plays, games and sports of the season, or if she has allowed 
herself to get rusty in the practice of these health-giving 
sports during her early married life, she is inclined to choose 
the quiet games and amusements, like whist or the theater, 
to while away her leisure hours. The almost inevitable tend- 
ency is to take on fat and begin to increase in weight. This 
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The Vital Questions That Doctor Sargent Answers Here: 


Why Do Women Grow Prematurely Old? 

Why Do Mature Women Take on Fat ? 

Why are the Majority of Corpulent Persons Women ? 
What is the Best Exercise for a Woman of Forty ? 
What is the Ideal Figure for Middle Life ? 

What Should be the Diet for a Woman of Forty ? 
What Should a Woman Avoid Eating ? 

What is the Way for a Woman to Reduce Her Weight ? 











is much more likely to occur among married women who 
have borne children than among married men. This is 
because the married woman has developed a superior 
digestive apparatus in supplying nutriment for herself and 
children, and then has used it to supply an overabundance 
for herself alone. 


Why Two-Thirds of the Corpulent Persons are Women 


HIS is one reason why two-thirds of all the corpulent 

persons are women. But there are others. Diminished 
mental activity, and the acquirement of indolent habits, and 
a phlegmatic, easy-going disposition are also causes. The 
reduction of respiratory activity through the interference 
by the accumulated abdominal fat with the action of the 
diaphragm tends to a further increase in adipose tissue, 
which might otherwise be oxidized or burned up through the 
lungs. Breathlessness is a condition not only arising from 
an excess of fat, but is also a condition which is likely to 
occasion a further deposit of it. Fat is a bad conductor of 
heat, therefore much of the warmth generated in the body, 
which usually passes off through radiation, is checked in the 
obese by the subcutaneous layer of fat that surrounds them. 
This retention of animal heat leads to a further accumula- 
tion of fat, which accounts for the fact that a rise in external 
temperature, and acute fevers, and pneumonia are very hard 
to bear by persons who are corpulent. 

Another cause that favors the depositions and conserva- 
tion of fat in the body is the consumption of alcohol. This 
is so readily oxidized or turned into heat that it prevents the 
fat in the foods being burned, so they accumulate in the 
body. An anemic condition of the blood, occasioned by a 
reduction in the number of red corpuscles and indicated by 
blanched lips, a pale face, etc., lessens the decomposition of 
fat through oxidation, and thus leads to its accumulation. 

The diseases that follow obesity may affect the brain, 
heart, lungs, stomach, liver, kidneys or blood vessels, and are 
usually hard to bear on account of the excessive fat. This 
is the reason why insurance companies are so reluctant to 
accept persons who are unusually fat. 


What is the Best Exercise for a Woman of Forty? 


Ho’ to reduce corpulence, therefore, is not simply a 
matter of securing a more comfortable existence: it is 
a matter of keeping off impending disease and an early death. 
From what we have learned to be the cause of corpulence 
the remedy would seem to suggest itself. Increase the 
physical and mental activity, or diminish the quantity of 
food consumed. When fat first begins to accumulate to 
reduce it is a comparatively simple thing to do, as is illus- 
trated frequently by athletes who reduce their weight in 
training. But after corpulence is established it is a perplex- 
ing problem, particularly if the tendency is inherited and the 
person is advanced beyond middle life. As I have already 
intimated, a woman who is corpulent has got into a situation 
from which it is very difficult to extricate herself. Increased 
weight calls for greater expenditure of energy in moving 
about, increased expenditure of energy increases the appe- 
tite, more food creates more fat, and more fat tends to 
increase the accumulation of fat by interfering with the 
normal processes of oxidation and combustion. Nevertheless 
a woman can keep from growing fat, or if she is fat she can 
greatly diminish the quantity of the fat, if she will reduce 
her diet and keep up her exercise. The deferring of old age 
and the elimination of fat as a means of preventing disease 


should furnish sufficient incentives to any middle-aged 
woman to take exercise. 

But in order that this exercise may be made enjoyable, 
instead of taken as a duty, women of all ages should cling 
tenaciously to the sports of their youth. Let those who have 
learned to walk, run, dance, swim, skate, play tennis or ride 
horseback continue to do so. But of course all of these 
exercises must be taken in moderation after forty. 

Walking, the most natural of all exercises, can be done 
at almost any time. Even the walking that a woman may 
do about the house, and especially if she has much stair- 
climbing to do, must be reckoned as an exercise of no little 
merit; one can conceive of circumstances where it would be 
all-sufficient and call for frequent intervals of rest instead 
of further opportunities for activity. 

For instance, where a woman does her own housework, 
with its manifold varieties of physical requirements, nearly 
every muscle in the body may be brought into action 
during the day. Nothing is better for the development of 
the large muscles of the thighs or for the reduction of fat 
about this region than running up and down stairs. No 
better method can be devised for strengthening the chest 
and straightening the spine than in scrubbing floors on the 
hands and knees, especially if the left arm as well as the 
right is used. Sweeping with a long-handled corn broom, if 
the broom is used on both sides so that both arms may be 
used in the same way, furnishes an admirable means of 
developing the chest and shoulders. If a carpet-sweeper is 
used instead of a broom the abdominal muscles as well as the 
muscles of the back are brought into action, and the extensor 
and flexor muscles of the arms are much used. Working a 
lawn-mower brings the same groups of muscles into still more 
powerful action. Kneading bread is a specific for a finely 
shaped forearm, and an hour’s work at the washboard is 
equal to similar efforts with the chest-weights as a developer 
of the upper arms, back and shoulders. 

The tugging and lugging, twisting and turning, bending 
and stretching that one is frequently called upon to do in 
general housework does not leave many parts of the trunk 
and limbs inactive. This partial review of the physical 
requirements of housework gives us some idea of what our 
grandmothers used to do. 


Where the Modern Woman Suffers 


UT how many women of the present day have an oppor- 

tunity to do the physical work their ancestors did, even 
if disposed to? The habits and customs of our people today 
are so different from those of former times that things are 
now done ina very different way. The great manufacturing 
establishments have robbed women of their home indus- 
tries, while the tailor, dressmaker, milliner, baker, grocer, 
butcher, milkman and laundryman—and more recently the 
vacuum cleaner—bid fair to deprive women of the oppor- 
tunity to perform any of the old-fashioned household duties 
that once furnished such a splendid training for both mind 
and body. ; 

This change in the habits and customs of the present 
age makes it absolutely necessary for women as well as men 
to devote at least a part of their time to some artificial 
employment of their trunk and limbs in order to keep up 
their health and strength and preserve the integrity of their 
organs and tissues. 

The esthetic ideal of a good figure does not appeal to 
women of forty as it does to girls of eighteen or twenty. 
It should, however, for their happiness is more dependent 
upon it than they realize. The type or standard of beauty 
and good form has changed from that of Diana, Minerva 
and Venus to that of Juno, the goddess of marriage and the 
birth of children. She is usually represented as a majestic 
woman of mature age, with a beautiful forehead and large, 
wide-opened eyes, and with a grave expression commanding 
reverence. Her hair is adorned with a crown or a diadem. 
For such a regal head the full neck, deep chest, broad shoul- 
ders and stately figure were the natural foundations and the 
artistic complements. While the maintenance of this figure 
does not inhibit such exercises as running, dancing, swim- 
ming, tennis and the vigorous games, it does make it necessary 
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_ Her Splendid Hour 


The Story of a Girl’s Struggle in the City and its Climax 


was Thursday. And it was now 

four o’clock. Realization struck 
to the roots of being, leaving her 
faint. Inthe jammed elevator she felt 
an instant’s need of the supporting 
human wall. - 

In a business office upstairs. she 
had just braved the blow of an in- 
credible disappointment, the third 
she had received that day. And now 
a single letter offered the only remain- 
ing chance. Torn with anxiety she 
had already telephoned twice to her 
boarding-place to ask if the letter had 
arrived. She must telephone again. 

But there was a rush on, and every 
booth was busy. She paced back and 
forth—tense, distraught. Everything 
depended upon the outcome: all the 
high hopes she had builded, her chance 
to pursue the work she had begun, her 
very right to breathe in this teeming 
city of toilers. The operator darted 
curious glancesat the strained, impatient face with its burning 
eyes that sent repeated stabs of inquiry. 

‘“‘Ain’t she the limit for nerves?’’ she whispered to her 
companion. ‘She’s on the verge—and that’s no jolly.” 
Then briskly: ‘‘No, miss, not yet. Haven’t answered. 
Wait a minute. Four-eight-four-three Morning? Here 
they are—Number Six.” 

Margaret Lapham pushed breathlessly into the booth. 

“Yes, hello! Is this Mrs. Elgers? I’m bothering you 
again; please forgive me, but will you look once more and 
see if that letter . .. . Yes? Thank you so 
much. . . . I'll hold the wire.” She covered her eyes 
with her hot fingers. ‘‘ Yes? What’s that? : 
There is a letter? You are’sure? Oh, won’t you look, 
please, and see if it’s from the Carey firm? . . . No,I 
éHa nt inne, so Yet. foie <*.t Weis 
from them? Oh, thank you, thank you. Yes, I’m 
coming right away.” 

At last the deadlock would be broken, the unaccountable 
cycle of failure that had kept her in such stress of uncer- 
tainty, forcing her to this accumulation of debts and goading 
her at times to doubt the wisdom of a daring that would 
stake all on a single-handed venture. She would be free! 


S« had promised. And today 





“Z@Z And yet when she reached the door of her boarding- 
place uptown something within her quailed. Afterall, suppose 
the letter should not be favorable? And this was her last day 
of grace. To each who had a claim to press she had said: 
“‘Thursday I will surely have the money for you—Thursday 
at the very latest.’”” So many things had failed her utterly 
in the past weeks. Suppose even now For a dizzy 
moment she hung over that precipice. Then she rallied all 
her forces and turned the key in the latch. 

“Oh, Miss Lapham!”’ It was the voice of her landlady 
at the head of the stairs. 

A hot chill seized her. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Elgers?”’ 

‘The letter’s on the dining-room mantel. I put it there 
for you myself.” 

The girl knew that the woman had paused in the upper 
hall and was waiting there to know the outcome. She felt 
the force of her anxiety—anxiety as great, certainly, as her 
own. As she reached for the letter it swept over her how 
desperate it was, after all, that any human being’s fate should 
hang by so slight a thread. She tore the envelope jaggedly 
across and pulled out the folded sheet. Her face, alight with 
eagerness, went suddenly blank. 

‘“Were you coming up, Miss Lapham, or Ms 

‘‘Oh, yes, I’m coming up.” Her absurdly cheerful tone 
rang pitifully false. 

At the landing she lifted her face. Its ghastly courage 
told the story. 

Mrs. Elgers fell back. ‘‘Oh, Miss Lapham, it isn’t bad 
luck again?”’ 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Elgers, but—the check hasn’t come.” 

‘But I’ve got to have it. I can’t be put off any longer.” 

‘Just a minute, Mrs. Elgers. Maybe inthe late mail i 

The other interrupted her. ‘‘The same old story. I can’t 
depend on faith and hopes. I know you did succeed at first. 
That’s why I thought I could trust you. It’s hardly the 
custom, at least in New York, to take such risks without 
some security.”’ 

Margaret Lapham lifted her head. ‘‘I may have been too 
hopeful, but I did not deliberately impose upon you. If 
I had dreamed for a moment ——”’ 

‘*That’s neither here nor there. The point is, what are 
you going to do? Only this morning I had an applicant for 
your room -" 

The girl turned and stood very erect. ‘‘I understand, 
Mrs. Elgers. If I don’t give you the money tonight the room 
is yours in the morning.” 

“You can’t blame me, Miss Lapham. It’s because I’m 
hounded just as you are. The awful cost of living m 

“‘T don’t blame you; you couldn’t do more.” 

















ZLOZ There were two more flights to her room. Dazedly 
she began the ascent. The gilt and crimson figures in the 
wall paper started a crazy dance; the banister seemed to 
slide from her grasp. 

She sank into a chair, unable yet to credit what had taken 
place. She was put out—put out of the house—because she 
could not pay. Then it had all been wrong—her faith, her 
determination to fight her battle along the lines of the higher 
call. The repeated disappointments that she had firmly 
believed to be but tunnels leading out into a full success had, 
after all, been warnings of the inevitable crash. 

‘Miss Lapham!”’ William, the man-of-all-work, was 
calling from below. ‘‘There’s a man down here says he’s 
orders to take your typewriter.” 

“Tell him to come up.” 

In a moment he bustled in. She stood at the window 
with her back to him, sweltering with the disgrace of it. 
“There it is,”’ she said over her shoulder. ‘‘ And there is the 
table too.” 

She stared straight ahead, her lips rigid, her throat throb- 
bing. Her window looked on a tennis-court where now in the 


By Angela Morgan 


late afternoon men and women were enjoying the game. 
She watched them, her brain seething. Never in her life 
had she felt free to indulge in recreations such as this. 
Necessity had driven her always, as far back as she could 
think, to bend her every energy to serious effort. She had 
never idled, and she had not wished to idle. All she had 
asked was to do her own work, the work she loved with a 
passion that could not be quenched. Yet she had come 
to this. 

““Miss Lapham!” 

“Yes, William.” 
a sat another man down here says he won’t go 
till he ” 

“T know; I’m coming down.” 

‘And there’s a lady too és 

“Yes, I understand.” 








ZOF It was half-past six before the final caller left and the 
clang of the dinner-bell reminded her that she had eaten 
nothing since morning, and that she was both faint and 
hungry; but dinner in Mrs. Elgers’s dining-room was out of 
the question. Already she had a shrinking certainty that 
every person in the house knew all the facts of her disgrace. 
Even her room was not her own; she had no right to stay in 
it another hour. 

Realization was suffocating. She went to the window and 
leaned out. It was the hour of dusk and witchery when the 
great’ stone city blooms and softens under a gathering 
spangled web. Instinctively her thoughts reached toward 
one whom the twilight always'seemed to bring near; one 
who had never spoken a word of love to her, yet whose 
regard in some mysterious way seemed to have penetrated 
her inmost consciousness. She had met him merely in the 
formal world of business, that baffling world of barriers and 
cold reserves where ideals and emotions must conceal them- 
selves to meet the hard, commercial end, and where too 
often the real personality is hidden, even distorted, by the 
practical necessity. 

Every circumstance had conspired to keep the acquaint- 
ance on a remote and unequal footing, until finally the 
association ended in.a way that left her convinced she had 
somehow been misjudged, misrepresented. No, he had 
never really known her; and yet, with the confidence of the 
creative mind that must always see its images as real, she 
felt that he had cared. Though she had not seen him for 
months the mere knowledge that somewhere in the same 
city he lived and worked had been the very pulse of her 
best endeavor. 

But now as she sent her thought across the dusk her 
rapturous impulse was suddenly arrested. After all, might 
not this, too, be an illusion? He was a busy man of affairs, 
too busy for anything more than impersonal kindness. Even 
if he knew her suffering now he would not care. He would 
pity her just as he pitied a thousand others, but he would 
not really care. 

It was as if a powerful lamp within her went out suddenly, 
the last lamp of faith in her soul. She drew back sharply 
and closed the window. She was conscious now of hunger 
that made her giddy. Downstairs she heard laughter and 
talk and the clinking of dishes. The shame of it scorched 
her. She must get away somewhere, anywhere, away from 
this degradation. 


ZOZ? Without a plan she put on her wraps and stole down- 
stairs out into the street. The shops were awake. People 
hurrying home for dinner laughed and chatted, belated 
buyers besieged the grocery and delicatessen stores. Every- 
thing seemed flung abruptly at her vision as if with con- 
scious cruelty. Persons and objects stood out with a strange 
acuteness, and through all of it the cars hummed and jolted 
past and the automobiles ‘‘honked.’’ But although her 
outer senses took in every noise and object in their range 
her inner senses all revolved about one single fact. She must 
get the money somehow or be turned into the street. 

She belonged to a family who regarded borrowing as little 
less than crime, and what made it doubly hard was that the 
only friend to whom she could appeal had problems of her 
own. Yet what alternative was open to her now? A walk 
of fifteen minutes brought her to the house. She set her 
teeth and went in. 

She was not surprised when Mrs. Bowen declared herself 
utterly unable to tide her over, and frankly spoke her mind: 
““You know I opposed you, Margaret, when you gave up a 
regular income for an uncertainty. I’m sorry for you, dear, 
but take my advice, and do the work that pays the bills.”’ 

‘“‘Why, that’s just the work I have been doing until now, 
Katharine. This is the first time, the very first time in my 
life, I’ve been free to develop my higher gift. As far back as 
I can remember I’ve been forced to do anything, everything, 
except the one thing I was born to do.” 

“Thousands in the world are making the same sacrifice.” 

“Let them if they can. I cannot. Do you think, now 
that I’ve got my chance, I’d fling it away so easily? No! 
It’s my life. I'll suffer for it, borrow for it, eat the dust for it 
if need be, but I will not give it up!” 

“Very well, then, if you starve you shouldn’t be surprised.”’ 

Out in the street again she challenged the city with its 
infinite wealth, its illimitable sources of activity. Where 
should she go? What should she do? 

Suddenly she remembered a woman who, though at one 
time in need, had recently married a man in comfortable 
circumstances. Several times in the past it had been in 
Margaret’s power to grant her certain professional favors. 
The acquaintance, however, had been purely formal. 

She hoped now to deal only with the wife, and was dis- 
mayed when Mrs. Hagerton took her immediately into her 
husband’s den adjoining the reception-room. He met his 
wife’s request with an incredulous stare, then began talking 
volubly about the alarming cost of living: ‘‘Everywhere 
you go you'll find a hard-luck story. There’s no knowing 
where it will end. Wish I could help you, Miss Lapham, 
but it’s out of the question.” 

Margaret could not lift her eyes. As she went out she 
heard him say to his wife: ‘‘What’s the matter with her? 
Why can’t she hustle like the rest of us?”’ 

“Oh, she does work—at things that don’t pay. She’s an 
artist or a writer or something. She has ideals.”’ 

“Tdeals! H’mph! What right has she got to ‘em? 
People that haven’t money might as well get off the earth.” 
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The girl turned again into the unfeeling brilliance of the 
street. By a drug-store clock it was now after eight. Pride 
was fighting hard in her, but the oldest, fiercest human 
instinct was fighting harder yet. As she braced herself for 
each attack she said to her soul: ‘‘I’m not doing it. It’s not 
Margaret Lapham that is stooping to all these things. She 
couldn’t do it. There’s some strange, daring, persistent 
person in me that I’ve never known before.” 

At half-past eight she was still walking desperately, with 
no relief in sight. At nine she had not succeeded. Each 
hour was pushing her closer to the edge. Twenty minutes 
past nine. Soon it would be too late. Had she, indeed, 
come to the end? Hope, still alive in her, leaped at sight of 
the postman making his last deliveries. 

“Anything for Lapham?”’ she asked him. 

“‘Let’s see.”” He ran his fingers through a group of letters. 
Margaret Lapham did not breathe. Time and space ceased 
to be while she stood waiting. ‘‘Nothing for Lapham 
this time.” 

Something in her brain seemed to break. She stared at 
him blankly as he moved away. Tomorrow morning she 
must go. 

Where? 

“Ideals! What right has she got to 'em? People that 
haven’t money might as well get off the earth.”’ 

The voice rang through her panic-brutal, pitiless. It 
rose louder and louder. It swelled to a shout. It filled 
the world. 

At last she knew. 

There was just one solution. There had been one, and one 
only, allalong. Strange that it had taken all this anguish, 
this tempest, this struggle, to bring her to a point which 
should have been lightning clear from the first! As if an 
unseen bond had been abruptly cut her mind seemed to drop 
the whole of its weight, sending her every sense soaring aloft 
into a high, keen, ecstatic region. In this rarefied air she 
breathed with an intensity that set her lungs strangely aglow. 

The thought of death had never frightened her. Now in 
swift illumination it seemed a thing more natural than life; 
more natural, more wonderful, infinitely more to be desired. 


LOZ The pharmacy was but two blocksaway. She turned 
swiftly back. On the river she heard the slow, deep-throated 
call of vessels; the ferry whistles; the signals of many 
craft out of the dark. They were all voices—trumpet 
voices—summoning to another world. 

At the drug store she was well known. She was smiling 
when she turned away with the bottle in her hand. She 
passed all the familiar landmarks: the tailor’s, the boot- 
black’s, the little tea-room, the stationer’s where she 
usually bought materials. They were places she would 
never see again, but somehow she was not sorry. The new 
emotion in her was a thing she could not name. It was keen 
enough for pain, yet it was not pain. It was huge enough 
for triumph, yet it was not triumph. It was a thing 
towering, immense, luminous. Everything was luminous. 
As they crossed her vision people’s faces shone with a 
marvelous incandescence. Light was everywhere, light and 
color and—sound! 

All at once her senses opened wide to the fact: the city 
swarmed with sound. Out of the vast there came the rushing 
of a tremendous clamor. Something miraculous had taken 
place, as if with her intention the whole husk had dropped 
from the world. The blade of life had slipped its sheath, 
and her naked senses, terribly awake, pressed hard against 
the edge. It was a flaming edge. The feel of it was fiercely 
good, the fire of it ran singing through her veins. 

And the city! What had happened to the city? Its 
windows, tier upon tier, opened amazingly upon her sight, 
thousands of furnaces ablaze against the night. The very 
pavement beneath her feet seemed to expand and glow. It 
was a city of stone no longer. It was a colossal, molten thing 
quivering with life and feeling. It ran rivers of feeling. It 
cried; it sobbed; it sang. She felt its million currents rushing 
to her; felt the warm, human tide; heard the cry of those 
struggling ones who panted and pleaded to do their work 

Ah, it was that then. It was their cry she heard now 
above all other sounds; their voices begging—for what? 
For the chance to breathe—the chance.to live—the chance 
to prove the divinity within them. She saw them throw 
themselves against the ruling powers of greed, commercial- 
ism, unfaith—beating their heads despairingly against the 
unyielding barrier. Their suffering was hers; she pleaded 
for them, the creative workers of the world, those who 
would not compromise; those who cried: ‘‘My work! Not 
another’s work, but mine!’’ She saw them pushed back, 
trampled down, because they could not pay to breathe: 
trampled as she was trampled, homeless, desperate. 

Homeless! 

Her hand closed quickly about the bottle. The pressure 
of it reassured her like the contact of another hand. At 
home in her room would be best. She walked on steadily 
now, plans forming rapidly in her mind. 





“<Z@Z The house was quiet when she went in. She walked 
softly, dreading even the creaking of the stairs. At last— 
the top landing and her room. She entered and turned on 
the light, then went back to the door and closed it. 

Immediately silence smote her like a blow. Then the 
silence was as suddenly unstopped. There came a ringing in 
her ears, tremendous, terrible; a sound such as she had 
never heard before. It was a surge—a singing—as of the 
invisible ethers rising to rush in upon her. 

She went to the bureau and unwrapped the parcel. 
Strange that one little vial could contain something power- 
ful enough to break the dam, to open the way into that world 
of ringing ethers. f= 

‘‘Now!”’ said a Voice—that of the surge in her ears. 

She lifted the bottle —— 

On the instant her glance—striking the mirror—recoiled 
at what it saw, then fixed in a frightened stare. Who 
was the stranger looking back at her, that wind-blown, 
disheveled creature with black, strained eyes set in a chalky 
face? Her hat had tumbled back; her hair straggled; her 
dusty collar had twisted awry. She stared a full second 
before she knew. Realization came with a shock, but 
there came with it no sense of physical identity. Already 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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AUTHOR OF “COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE,” 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


OR years a number of congenial friends—Herbert, traveler and 

sculptor; Louis, the running-water painter; the sportsman Brierley; 
the impressionable Marc; Le Blanc; and High Muck, as he is affection- 
ately called, teller of the story—have been accustomed to gather for some 
weeks every autumn at the famous old Inn of the Conqueror at Dives 
in France. Always welcomed by their friend Lemois, the small, gray, 
gently moving landlord, his two maids, dear old Leah and dainty, capti- 
vating Mignon, and the chef Pierre, the company spend much of their 
time in the Marmouset, a low-ceiled, Venetian-beamed room with a big 
fireplace, and priceless furniture and fittings collected by Lemois. Espe- 
cially there is the Armchair, a superb Florentine chair of the Sixteenth 
Century with two carved heads on the top, in which Herbert always sits 
when the circle gathers around the fire to converse, exchange experiences 
and tell stories. Into this happy gathering Marc one day proudly brings 
Madame la Marquise de la Caux, a delightful widow of middle age, 
whose great chateau and estate of thousands of acres are beyond Rouen, 
but who spendsa month or so each autumn in her small villa on the sea 
bluff above Buezval, about two miles from the Inn. Later, during her 
absence in Paris, a great storm undermines the bluff, causing several 
cottages, hers among them, to topple part way toward the sea. The men 
from the Inn all help in saving her bric-A-brac, pictures and rare furniture, 
and Lemois and a young fisherman named Gaston are hurt, the latter 
quite severely. He is brought to the Inn, where Mignon openly shows 
her love for him. Lemois has practically adopted her, and in an explo- 
sion of wrath, which surprises all and offends many, the usually amiable 
landlord orders her from the room and later declares that she is not for 
fishermen—that he has other things in store for her. Two days later 
Gaston goes home and Madame la Marquise arrives to thank all who 
have helped to save her household goods. She sides with Mignon against 
Lemois and in the evening after dinner tells for his benefit the sad 
story of a mismated marriage and its consequences. 


IX 


HAT effect Madame'’s story of the night before had 

made upon Lemois was a question which every one 

asked. When she finished he had risen from his 
seat and had thanked her calmly and with evident sincerity, 
but whether he was merely paying a tribute to her rare 
skill—and she told her story extremely well—or whether 
he was grateful for a new point of view in Mignon’s case was 
stilla mystery tous. Nor did the Marquise herself enlighten 
us further as to what she thought of Mignon’s love affairs 
or Lemois’s narrow matrimonial views. She had become 
suddenly intent on having the smashed villa pulled uphill 
and set on its legs again, with Marc asadviser, and Le Blanc’s 
friend, the Architect, as director-in-chief. The whole matter 
of the villa’s reconstruction was left in their hands, the lady 
remarking sententiously that she had a positive reason for 
the restoration and wanted the work to begin at once and to 
continue with all possible speed. 

All this Le Blanc told us the next day when he returned 
in Madame’s motor-car, bringing with him an old friend 
of his, a tall, sunburned, grizzly-bearded man of fifty, with 
overhanging eyebrows shading piercing brown eyes, firm, 
well-buttressed nose, a mouth like a ruled line, so straight 
was it, and a squarely chopped jaw which used up one-third 
of his face. 

When they entered Herbert was bending over the fire 
with his back to the room. A joyous call of greeting roused 
him and he wheeled about. An instant later he and the 
stranger had each other by the hand. 
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By F. Hopkinson Smith 
“PTER,” 


BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 

“Well, by Jove!’’ cried the new arrival. “I heard you 
were here, Herbert, but couldn’t really believe it! When 
was the last time, old man? Borneo, wasn’t it? In that 
old shack outside the town and those wretches howling for 
all they were worth. Oh, but it is good to get hold of you!” 

In a few minutes he had dropped into a chair, takena 
pipe from his pocket, and was as much a part of the coterie 
as if every one had known him all his life; his credentials 
of accomplishment, of pluck, of self-sacrifice, of endurance 
and skill we had accepted at sight; the hearty welcome he 
gave Herbert and the way his eyes shone with the joy of 
meeting him completed the last and most important item on 
our list—good-fellowship. That he had lived outside the 
restrictions of civilization was noticeable in his clothes, 
which were of an ancient cut and looked as if they had just 
been pulled out of a trunk where they had lain in creases for 
years; which was true, for during the past decade he had 
been acting engineer-in-chief of one section of the great dam 
on the Nile and was now home on leave. He had, he said, 
left London the week before, had crossed with his car at 
Dieppe, and was making a run down the coast by way of 
Trouville when he bumped into Le Blanc, and, hearing 
Herbert was within reach, had made bold to drop in upon us. 


ZO? When Mignon and Leah had cleared the table and the 
coffee had been served—and somehow the real talk always 
began after the coffee, for then Lemois was with us—Herbert 
looked at the Engineer long and searchingly, a covetous light 
growing in his eyes—the look of a housed sailor when he 
first sniffs the brine on a comrade’s reefing jacket just in from 
the sea—and said slowly: “Are you glad to get home?”’ 

“Yes and no. My liver had begun to give out and they 
sent me to England for a few months; but I shall have to go 
back, I’m afraid, before my time is up. Gets on my nerves; 
too much sand on the axles; too much friction and noise; 
such a lot of people, too, chasing bubbles. Seems queer 
when you’ve been away from it as long as I have. Howdo 
you stand it?”’ 

Herbert tapped the tablecloth absently with the handle 
of his knife and remarked slowly: “I don’t stand it. I lie 
down and let it roll over me. If I ever thought about it at 
all I’d lose my grip. Sometimes a longing to be again in the 
jungle sweeps over me—to feel its dangers, its security, its 
genuineness and freedom from all shams, if you will,’’ and 
his eyes flashed as if the thought had deeply stirred him. 

‘‘But you always used to dream of getting home; I’ve 
lain awake by the hour and heard you talk.”’ 

““Yes, I know; it was a battle evenin those days. I would 
think about it and then decide to stay a year or two longer; 
and then the hunger for home would come upon me again 
and I'd begin to shape things so I could get back to England. 
Sometimes it took a year to decide; sometimes two or 
three.” 

““You were different from me, Herbert,”’ remarked Le 
Blanc. ‘‘You went to the wilds because you loved them; 
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He Came and Sang Us Negro Melodies and Native Songs, and Sang Them Well, His Manner Debonair and Undisturbed’” 








“THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN,” ETC. 


I went because they locked the gate on me. I guess I 
deserved it, for nobody got much sleep when I was twenty. 
But it sounds funny to have you say it took you two years 
to make up your mind whether you'd come home or not. It 
wouldn’t have taken me five seconds.”’ 

‘‘Sometimes it didn’t take that long,” and a quick laugh 
escaped Herbert’s lips as if to conceal his serious mood. “It 
depends altogether as to how you feel and as to what is 
working in your mind, Le Blanc. I walked out of akraalin 
Australia one summer’s night when the hunger was on me 
and never stopped until I reached Sydney, the last hundred 
miles barefoot. I must have told you about it, for I met you 
right after,’” and he turned to the Engineer, who nodded in 
an amused way. ‘“‘That was before we struck Borneo, if 
I remember ?”’ 

‘“‘Why barefooted, Herbert?” asked Louis, hitching his 
chair the closer. 

‘‘Because my soles and heels were gone and the uppers 
were all that were left.’ 

‘*Tell them about it, Herbert,’”’ remarked the Engineer 
witha smile, pulling away at his pipe. 

‘‘Oh, if you would, Monsieur Herbert!’’ begged Lemois. 
“‘T tried to tell Monsieur High Muck about it the night 
you arrived, but Monsieur Louis’s horn put it out of my 
head. Now, gentlemen, you will hear a real story,” andthe 
old man’s lip quivered and his whole face lighted up in 
anticipation. 

“Well, all right,” returned Herbert; “but I give you fair 
warning that there is really nothing to tell.” 


ZO ‘‘What Lemois refers to was when I was tending cattle 
for aherdsman up in the hills, I and a friend of mine. We 
had both run away from our ships and were trying the rolling 
country for a change when an attack of the home hunger 
seized me. I was out for an afternoon stroll and turned short 
on my tracks and struck out at once forthe coast. Aman 
does that sometimes. I had no money and only the clothes 
on my back, but I knew the railroad was some forty miles 
away, and that when I reached it | could work my passage 
into civilization and from there on to London. 

‘“‘The weather was warm and I slept in a cow shack when 
I found one, and in the bushes when cow shacks got scarce. 
Finally I struck the railroad. I had never tried stealing 
a ride, sleeping on the trucks, hiding in freight cars and 
being put off time and again until the next town was 
reached; I had never tried it because it had never been 
necessary, and then I hated that sort of thing. But I had 
no objection to asking for a lift, telling the agent or con- 
ductor the whole story. This! did regularly at every station 
I passed on foot, only to get the customary oath or jecring 
laugh. WhenI had walked sixty miles | came upon a water 
Station known as Merton's, with a goods train standing by, 
and I asked for a ride on the tender. The engineer met my 
request with a vacant stare, never taking his pipe from his 
mouth. The fireman was a different sort of man. He not 
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only listened to my story, but handed me part of the con- 
tents of a dinner-pail, wrapped up in a newspaper, which I 
was glad to get. Before it had gone fifty yards the train 
was sidetracked for orders, which gave me another chance 
to get at the fireman. ‘I may lose my job if I do,’ he said, 
“but I’ve been up against it myself. Come around a little 
later; it'll be dark soon and something may turn up.’ 

“Something did turn up—while the engineer was oiling 
up under his engine. I got a wink from the fireman, climbed 
up on the tender, crept beneath a tarpaulin and rooted 
down in the coal. Then, tired out, I fell asleep. I was 
awakened by the whistle of the locomotive and then the 
slow wheeze of the driving-wheel, and we were off. Sleeping 
ona hard plank under a car going thirfy miles an hour is a 
spring mattress to lying in a pile of coal with lumps as big 
as your head grinding into your back. Now and then the 
fireman—not my particular friend, but a man who had 
replaced him, as I discovered when we whizzed past the 
light of a station—would ram his shovel to within reach of 
my ribs, just missing me. But I didn't mind; every mile 
meant that much nearer home and less tramping in the heat 
and dust to get there.” 


ZOF ‘About midnight we came to a halt, followed by a lot 
of backing and filling, shunting here and there; then the 
safety valve was thrown wide open, or the exhaust, or 
something else, and suddenly the steam went out of her. 
Then came a dead silence—not a sound of any kind. Sore 
as | was—and every bone in my body ached—I wrenched 
myself loose, lifted the edge of the tarpaulin and peeped out. 
The engine and tender were backed up against a building 
which looked like a roundhouse; not a soul was in sight. 
I slid to the ground and began to peer around. After a 
moment I caught the swing of a lantern and heard the steps 
ofaman. It wasa watchman going his rounds. 

‘“Warm night,’ he hollered when he came abreast of me. 
He evidently took me for a fireman and I didn’t blame him, 
for I was black as acoal—clothes, face, hands and hair. 

‘““ Yes,’ I said, and stopped; it wouldn’t do to undcceive 
him. Then I remembered the name of the station where 
I had boarded the tender and added, ‘Been hot all the way 
from Merton's. How far is that from Sydney ?’ 

‘““QOh, a plagued long way!’ He lifted his lantern and 
held it to my face. ‘Say, you ain’t no fireman; you're a 
hobo, ain’t ye?’ 

“T nodded. 

“And you're p'inted for Sydney? Well, it serves ye 
right for stealin’ a ride; you’re eighty-two miles farther 
away than when ye started. That engine is a special and 
got return orders.’” 

The Engineer threw back his head and laughed heartily. 
“‘Yes, that’s it. I remember your account of it some months 
afterward when we ran against each other in Sydney.” 

“Still barefooted, of course,’ remarked Louis with a smile. 
He seemed to doubt the story. 

“Oh,no; he was quite a nob. That’s why I made up to 
him; he was so much better dressed than I. And do you 
know, Herbert, I never heard a word of you from that time 
on until I struck one of your statues in the Royal Academy 
the other day. This is something new, isn’t it? I never 
thought you’d turn out sculptor with medals and things.”’ 

Herbert took his pipe from his mouth long enough to 
say: ‘‘About as new as your building dams. You were 
trying to get into the real-estate business when I bid you 
good-by. Did it work?” 

“No, I got into jail instead.”’ 

Everybody stared; he certainly did not look as if he had 
ever been a convict. 

“What was it all about ?”’ asked Herbert, unperturbed. 

“Stealing.” 

“Stealing!” exclaimed Le Blanc, looking rather worried. 

“Yes, I, with alot of other young fellows, tried to steal 
a government and were locked up for our pains. Hadn't 
been for one of your countrymen,’’ and he looked at me, 
“‘we’d have been there yet.” 


LO | bent forward and caught his eye. ‘* We've enter- 
tained all sorts of people here,’’ I said with a laugh; “but | 
think this is the first time we have ever had a ticket-of-leave 
man. You say one of my countrymen helped you out; do 
you mind telling us how?’”’ 

“Oh, because he had a level head, could hold his tongue 
and tell the truth.” 

Brierley drew his chair closer; so did Louis and Le Blanc. 

Herbert nodded toward his friend. ‘‘ Let them have it, 
old man. We promise not to set the dogs on you.”’ 

“It wouldn’t be the first time. But for two of them I 
might not be here now. If it won’t bore you I will. Now 
let me think ” and he lifted his weather-bronzed face, 
a!l the richer in the glow of the overhead candles, as he 
scratched his grizzly beard with his forefinger. 

“After you left, Herbert, I came across some fellows— 
Englishmen—who told me of some new gold-diggings on the 
West Coast, and so I was fool enough to work my passage 
on one of the home-going tramp steamers, and, after six 
months of banging about, we three landed on one of the 
small islands in the Caribbean Sea, whose name I forget, and 
hid until the ship was out of sight. I was tired of scrubbing 
decks and my two fellow-tramps were tired of washing 
dishes. The port was a regular coaling station and some- 
thing else would come along; if not we could stay where we 
were. The climate was warm, bananas were cheap and 
plenty, we were entirely fit, and—like many another lot 
of young chaps out for a lark—didn’t care whether school 
kept or not. That, if you think about it, is the high-water 
mark of happiness—to be perfectly well, strong, twenty-five 
years of age, and ready for anything that bobs up. 

‘“‘What did bob up was a small schooner with a crew of 
about one hundred men instead of the customary ten or 
twelve. A third of them came ashore while the vessel lay 
outside, bought some provisions and water, and were about 
to shove off when one of my comrades recognized the mate 
in charge asan old friend. He offered to take us with them 
and in half an hour we had gathered together our duds and 
pushed off with the others. After a week’s sail we ran into 
a sheltered cove where we began landing our cargo, which 
consisted of old muskets in cases and some thousand rounds 
of ammunition, and two small, muzzle-loading field guns. 
There was a revolution in Boccador, one of the small South 
American Republics—they have them every year or so—and 
we were part of the insurgent navy. If we were caught we 
would be shot; if we got a new flag on top of Government 
‘House in the capitol of San Josepho we would have a plan- 
tation apiece and negroes enough to run it. 

“I’m not going into all the details; it’s the story of the 
jail you want, not the revolution. Well, we had two weeks 





of tramping up to our waists in the swamps, three days of 
fighting—in which one of the field guns blew off its nose, 
killing the man who had helped us to enlist—and then I and 
my companions found ourselves looking down the muzzles of 
half a dozen rifles held within three feet of our heads. That 
ended it and we were marched into town and locked up in 
the common jail; and it was rightly named, for a filthier or 
more deadly place I never saw. It was a square, two-story 
building—all four sides to the town—with a patio or court 
in the center. Outside was a line of sentries and inside were 
more sentries and a couple of big dogs. 

“We were put on the ground floor with a murderous- 
looking chap for guard. As the place was packed with 
prisoners we were all three shoved into one cell. Every 
morning at daylight three or four—once six—poor wretches 
were led out; the gate was opened, and then there would 
come a rattling of rifle shots, and when the six came back 
they were on planks with sheets over them. All this we 
could see by standing on each other’s shoulders and looking 
over the grating. 

‘‘Our turn came on the morning of the sixth day. The 
door was unlocked and we were ordered to fall in. But 
we didn’t go through the outer gate; we were led to a 
door across the yard and into a bare room where another 
murderous-looking chap in a dirty uniform, with shoulder- 
straps and a sword, sat at a table. On each side of him 
was a ruffian, one with an inkstand. Not a man Friday of 
them spoke anything but Spanish. When we were pushed 
in front of His Highness he looked us over keenly and began 
whispering to the man with the ink. Then to my sur- 
prise—and before I or my two friends, one of whom spoke 
a little Spanish, could utter a protest—right-about-face, 
and we were hustled back into our cell and locked up again. 

‘For three days and nights the usual things happened: 
we had two meals a day—bone soup and a hunk of moldy 
bread; the guard tramped in the dust outside our cell; at 
night another took his place, the dogs prowling or sniffing 
at the crack of our door; at daylight, the rifle shots! 

‘We had put our heads together by that time and by per- 
sistent begging got a sheet of paper, and with my companion’s 
smattering of Spanish I wrote a letter to His Excellenza, as 
the guard called him, informing him that we were English 
tourists who had taken passage for sheer love of adventure, 
and that we demanded that our case be brought to the 
attention of the English Consul.” 


LOZ ‘One week passed and then a second, when we were 
informed by the head jailer that there was no English 
Consul, and that if there had been it wouldn’t make any 
difference, as we had been taken with arms in our hands, 
and, but for some inquiries put on foot by His Excellenza, 
would have been shot long ago. 

‘“Then one day the bolts were slid back and in stepped 
the nattiest young fellow of about twenty-four you ever 
laid your eyes on. He was dressed from head to foot in a 
suit of white duck and looked as if he had just stepped off 
the deck of the King’s yacht. With him were two slovenly 
looking functionaries, one of whom carried a notebook. The 
young fellow eyed us all three, seemed to have made up his 
mind, and said with an air of authority: 

‘““*T am the American Consul. Your communication was 
brought to me because your Government is not represented 
here. You're ina bad fix, but I'll help you out if Ican. Now 
tell me all about it.’ 

‘He was like a ray of sunshine in a coal hole, and before 
he left he had our whole story and carried away with him 
several letters and cards which I and the others had in our 
clothes. They might be of use, he said, in proving that we 
had not started out to undermine his Supreme Highness’s 
government, although we, while under fear of death, of 
course—and he winked meaningly—had been compelled to 
take up arms against the Republic of Boccador. 

‘“Nine long, weary months passed and not another human 
being crossed our threshold but the head jailer. When we 
bombarded him with questions—we had all learned to speak 
a little Spanish by this time—he pretended not to hear 
us, and, his inspection over, locked the door behind him. 
We soon fell into the ways of all disheartened prisoners. 
I warded off sickening despair by carving with my pocket- 
knife—which they let me keep as being too small to do any 
harm—little figures out of the beef bones I found in my soup. 
When I was lucky enough to get hold of a knuckle bone 
with a rounded knob at the end I made a friar with a bald 
head, the smooth knob answering for his pate. Other bones 
were turned into grotesque figures of men and women and 
animals. These I gave to the sentry, who sent them to his 
children. Often he brought me small pieces of calico and I 
made dresses and trousers for the figures. One of the other 
fellows perfected his Spanish, and the other trained two 
fleas—and they were plenty—to play leapfrog up his arm. 

‘“Then the usual thing happened and we fell to cursing the 
gentleman in the immaculate suit of cotton duck. He had 
either lied to us, or was dead, or had been transferred; 
anyway, he had gone back on us and left us to rot in jail.” 


ZOF ‘‘ Asa last resort we determined to escape; indeed we 
had watched every chance we could get for months and we 
would have succeeded but for the dogs. We decided to dig 
a hole in the dirt floor clear under the wall—not a difficult 
thing to do, we found—watch for a stormy night—the rainy 
season was on and thunderstorms were incessant—and make 
a break for the town and the coast, where we might be able 
to signal some trading craft and so get away. 

‘We started our digging on the side opposite the door, our 
utensils being a sharpened bone, my penknife, and a bayonet 
which had dropped from a sentry’s scabbard, and which I 
managed to pick up in our exercise walk in the courtyard and 
conceal in the straw on which we slept. This straw, too, 
helped hide the dirt. We rammed the wisps up into each 
end of the straw pallets, put the excavated earth in the 
middle with a dusting of straw over it, and so hid our work 
from view. At the end of a month we had a hole dug under 
the wall large enough to wriggle in. I could see the daylight 
through the loose earth on the other side. Then we waited 
for our storm. Two, three, four nights went by without a 
cloud; then it began to pour. We would try it just before 
the guards were changed. This was at two A. M. by the 
church clock. The outgoing sentry would be tired then and 
the new man not thoroughly awake. 

‘When the hour came I crawled in, worked myself to 
the end of the tunnel, and, putting out my hands to break 
away the remaining clods of earth, came bump up against a 
piece of heavy board. There I lay trembling. I knew it 


could not have rolled down from anywhere, nor did I think 
our opening could be detected from the outside. Somebody 
had placed it there on purpose. 


“‘T wriggled back feet foremost and we sat up the rest 
of the night wondering what it all meant. When morning 
broke and the head jailer came in I noticed a change in his 
manner. He was always short and gruff, asking us a few 
perfunctory questions; now he gave a cursory glance 
around the cell, his eyes resting on the pile of straw for an 
instant, and then he left without a word. 

“We held a council of war and determined to keep quiet — 
at least for some nights. What it all threatened we didn’t 
know, but at ail events it was best to go slow. So we 
packed most of the dirt back in the hole and waited. 

“That night, just before the lights were out—a time 
when the head jailer never appeared—the bolts slid back and 
he stood in the doorway. I knew right away that we were 
discovered and were either to be shot or moved to another 
cell; I didn’t care much which. One meant instant death, 
the other years of misery: for men linger in these South 
American prisons until they are gray-bearded and forgotten; 
as long as they are alive the jailer gets his pay for feeding 
them, all of which ceases when they are put under the sod. 

““When he got inside he half closed the door behind him 
and made this announcement: ‘The American Consul is 
outside and wants to see you.’ 

“At first I didn’t believe him; then I caught through the 
crack of the door a white uniform, and the natty young man 
stepped in. 

““T’ve been down the coast,’ he said, ‘or I should have 
been here before. I have an order from the Governor to 
come as often as I like or as often as you would be glad to 
see me. I must tell you, however, that I am pledged to keep 
faith with the authorities, and it is their confidence in me 
which has gained me this privilege. I can bring you nothing 
to eat or drink, nor any tools or knickknacks or bodily 
comforts. I can only bring myself. This I have told your 
jailer, who also has his orders and who understands.’ Then 
he turned to the jailer. ‘Get me a stool and I will stay 
a while with them; you can leave the door open; I will be © 
responsible that none of them attempts to escape.’ ”’ 


ZO “Ks before we thought him a most delightful fellow. 
Why, however, he should come again and what it was all 
about we didn’t know, but his society was a godsend. He 
would drop in for half an hour or so and tell us what was going 
on in town and country; how the revolution had been put 
down; how many insurgents had been shot, exiled or sent to 
horrible prisons—worse than ours, which was really only a 
sort of police-station and unsafe except for the guards, who 
were picked men and who had never been known to neglect 
their duty, and the dogs. Only the year before five men 
had attempted to dig their way out and had been shot as 
they were climbing the outside wall—a sort of talk, to say 
the least, rather dispiriting; but it was talk and that was 
what we hungered for. 

“The queer part of it was he chose rainy or stormy nights 
for his visits, dropping in on us at all hours when we least 
expected him. The only subject he avoided—and that was 
the one we wanted to know most—was what was being done 
for our release. That he would not discuss. By-and-by we 
began to suspect him to be either a fraud or a spy, or both, 
and hated him accordingly. One of the men got restive and 
determined to outwit him. It would take, he said, but half 
an hour’s work to dig the loose earth out of the tunnel, and 
even if he went alone he was determined to try it that night. 
To this I finally agreed, the other man joining in. 

“We worked like beavers, digging with everything we had, 
our fingers bleeding, until we had cleaned the tunnel to the 
plank. This much we had to do before the Consul’s visit. 
When he had gone we’d make the dash. 

““He came, of course, and, to our intense surprise, brought 
his guitar and sang us negro melodies and native songs, and 
sang them very well, his manner debonair and undisturbed, 
his guitar resting in the hollow of his knee as he crooked one 
leg over the other, his eye upturned as the music took hold 
of him, rolling out the songs to us as if we had been so many 
classmates at a college supper. 

‘Hints, yawns, even blunt proposals to let us go to bed 
had no effect. Further than that we dared not go. We were 
afraid to turn him out bodily for fear we would be suspected 
of trying to get rid of him for a purpose. To let him into 
the secret was out of the question, for had he assisted in our 
escape, even by tacit compliance, he would have got into no 
end of hot water—not only with his own Government, but 
with the one to which he was accredited; that is, if he was 
a Consul, as he and the jailer had said. If he was a spy 
then absolute silence regarding our plans was imperative.” 


LZOF ‘He never left until daybreak, and his confounded, 
irritating cheerfulness kept up to the last, his tossing his 
fingers to us in good-by, quite as he would have said adieu 
to his sweetheart, angering us most of all. 

‘At eight o’clock on that same morning a squad of five 
men in command of a sergeant ranged themselves in the 
courtyard. We were then led out and placed in between the 
squad and marched to the room where nearly a year before 
we had been examined and sent back to our cell. 

‘“‘For the first time since our capture I lost all hope. I 
knew just what was going to happen and how long it would 
take to do it. Five men for three of us was ominous; two 
of the cartridges would be blank. 

‘“We were lined up in front of the table, and another 
black-haired, greasy, villainous-looking reptile read the 
death warrant as near as I could make out, he spoke so fast. 
Then he rose from his seat, bowed stiffly to the three of us 
and left the room. Next the sergeant saluted us, ordered his 
men to fall in and left the room. Then the jailer stepped 
forward, shook our hands and—left the room. 

‘““We were free! 

“Outside, in the glare of the scorching sun, his face in a 
broad grin, stood the Consul in his suit of white duck, 
looking as if he had just stepped out of a bandbox. 

‘“*My instructions came yesterday by the mail steamer,’ 
he said. ‘My Government has taken up your cases with 
the result that your Government has entered a formal pro- 
test, and you can go where you like. I am sorry you found 
me such a bore last night, but there was nothing else to do. 
I couldn’t let you crawl out of that hole you had dug, for 
you would have been shot outside to a dead certainty. I 
knew you were at work on it a month ago, and when it was 
nearly finished I got permission to drop in on you. The 
plank that you ran up against I had put there with the help 
of the jailer. It was meant to keep you quiet until my mail 
got in. Now all of you come over to the Consulate and let 
me see what I can do to fix you out with some clothes and 
things; after that we'll have breakfast.’”’ 
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EVER has the best of Rembrandt’s wonderful 

art been brought to America in such perfection 

as in the two marvelously sympathetic copies 
of his two greatest paintings just finished for the office 
of the Editor of TTHE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in the 
new Curtis Building in Philadelphia. 

Here is Rembrandt’s greatest single portrait: that 
of Elizabeth Bas, a widow of vigor and dignity, which 
he painted in about 1643. Emile Michel, the recog- 
nized biographer of Rembrandt, well says of this por- 
trait that it is “by far the most remarkable portrait 
painted by Rembrandt at this period, and fairly claims 
to rank among his greatest masterpieces. He never 
gave more eloquent expression of his powers than 
in this masterpiece of sincerity and divination.” One 
person, looking at it, may exclaim of the marvelous 
twinkle of the deep-set eyes; another of the expression 
in the face, or of the firm will, the energetic character, 
the compressed lips, the marvelous fidelity of the 
yellow complexion and parchment skin, the amazing 
art in the hands, where Rembrandt so superlatively 
excelled: no matter how cne may look at the portrait 
it is a masterpiece of painting, and comes close to the 
superlative height given to it by some art critics as the 
greatest single portrait in the world. 

In the larger picture, ‘The Syndics of the Cloth 
Hall,” is given a most marvelously beautiful copy of 


“The Syndics of the Cloth Hall” : 
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what is unquestionably the masterpiece of Rembrandt’s 
lifeand work. Criticism that wranglesover his so-called 
“Night Watch” and the doubt that is often expressed 
over his “Anatomy Lesson” are absent or stilled 
before this masterpiece of his art. As Monsieur 
Michel well says: ‘Never before had Rembrandt 
achieved such perfection: never again was he to 
repeat the triumph of that supreme moment when all 
his natural gifts joined forces with the vast experi- 
ences of a life devoted to his art in such a crowning 
manifestation of his genius. Brilliant and poetical, 
his masterpiece was at the same time absolutely 
correct and unexceptionable.” Others of the world’s 
greatest critics say of it that it is the most marvelously 
correct painting that the hand of man has everachieved, 
while not a few critics place it at the very head of the 
world’s art—the greatest painting in all Art. 


O GET these two masterpieces of Rembrandt’s 

art painted as they had never been painted save by 
the master himself, Mr. Bok asked the two men in all 
the Netherlands best qualified, who had each made not 
only life studies of Rembrandt’s work, but also per- 
sonally owned some of his most beautiful paintings 
and etchings, to form a committee of supervision and 
criticism and, when the artist chosen to do the work had 
satisfied these two exacting critics, to have the copies 
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sent to America. The two men selected were Dr. A. 
Bredius, who personally owns some of the great Rem- 
brandts which the public sees in the galleries of The 
Hague and Amsterdam, and Dr. Johannes Dyserinck, 
the possessor of one of the largest and finest collections 
of Rembrandt’s etchings in the world. By them the 
painter was selected: H. Klyn: a loverof Rembrandt, a 
painter of standing, and a sympathetic and wonderfully 
clever workman. Barring an inch, as required under 
the Dutch law, the copies were ordered to be made the 
exact size of the great original canvases, and for two 
years the artist worked at his task under the constant 
supervision of his exacting critics. The work was at 
last finished, not only to the satisfaction of his two 
critics but also to their amazement at the marvelous 
beauty of the result: ‘‘The most beautiful copies,” as 
they both said, “there are in the world.” The can- 
vases were then publicly exhibited at Amsterdam and 
The Hague and visited by crowds. ‘The art critics 
who frankly avowed their disbelief in the venture at 
first acknowledged their amazement that such a result 
could be achieved. 

Rembrandt’s greatest art has thus been brought to 
America, in as great a perfection as it is possible, to 
the thousands who can never see the original master- 
pieces. And in Mr. Bok’s private office every one is 
welcome to see them. : 





Sometimes Called “ The Staalmeesters” (The Clothmasters), Acknowledged to be Rembrandt's Greatest Masterpiece and One of the Greatest Paintings in the World 
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DTD MUU UM MMM EMME MAY, 


The Request From the Mother: 





I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up here, really 
knows of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. “Where is your newspaper?’’ you will ask. But the newspaper is 


too verbose, to say nothing of its prejudiced writing and the previous knowledge its writers take for granted. 


I suppose I am like hundreds of 


women: | would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to tell us, simply and clearly, and, don’t forget, briefly? 
Now tell me, Son, what really is the truth about this high cost of living ? 


‘The Son’s Answer: 


The [ruth About the High Cost of Living 


ground than any other you have put. To get our bearings let us take a 

single item of cost which has aroused complaint, as typical of the whole lot. 
Of all the foods eaten by civilized people meats lead in the amount consumed; 
and of all the meats beef is the most popular in America. Some years ago the 
Government made an investigation which showed that out of every dollar spent 
for food of any sort by the ordinary economical family more than fifteen cents 
went for fresh beef; that the average sum spent by such a family on beef was as 
large as it spent on tea, coffee, sugar, molasses, rice and potatoes combined, or 
for all the flour, cornmeal, bread and milk it bought. So, if we want to find out 
whether the cost of living is advancing or not, we can use fresh beef as a sort 
of price barometer, because the other necessaries of life generally go as beef goes. 


‘i j NHIS time, Mother, you have asked me a question which covers more 


How Prices Jumped in Ten Years 


T THE time I am writing, the statistics for 1911 have not yet been fully 
compiled; but a comparison of 1910 with 1900 shows that in that interval 
the price of beef rose more than twenty-five per cent. In other words I could 
have bought more than a poundand a quarter of beefsteak in 1900 for the same 
money I paid for a single pound in 1910. Something like this was true of most 
other foods in the same period. Bread rose one-third in price, milk one-third, 
potatoes about one-seventh, and cornmeal) and smoked ham one-half. The 
foodstuffs which took the biggest jump, I fancy, were bacon and lard, which 
just about doubled in price; and the only food in common use that didn’t rise 
was sugar, which actually dropped a little. 

What happened to foods happened also to clothing. Flannels went up in 
price about one-sixth, ginghams from one-fifth to one-third, boots and shoes 
from one-ninth to one-third, and so on. Even the sheets on our beds rose about 
one-quarter, and the blankets one-ninth; while carpets like the Brussels on my 
parlor floor rose one-fifth. I have taken these things haphazard so that you can 
glean some idea of the range of increases during that period, for the changes 
were so gradual that many people did not fully realize them at the time they 
occurred. The prices of land and of building materials went up with everything 
else—and rents proportionally, of course. The worst of it is that most people’s 
incomes have not kept pace with the procession. 

Now what brought this situation about? Some know-it-alls will answer 
that the high tariff has done the whole thing; others will lay it to the trusts; 
others will try to frighten you by declaring that our country has so nearly 
exhausted its principal natural resources that it is no longer able to support the 
people who live in it. You can afford to smile at such arguments. The trouble 
can't all lie at the door of our tariff system, because in England, France, Germany 
and elsewhere abroad they are complaining of the same thing that we are. The 
trusts don’t seem to me to be entirely to blame, because, whatever we may 
say of them in other respects, most of them have reduced prices: I have 
already mentioned sugar, and I might add kerosene, which went down about 
one-tenth in price between 1900 and 1910. As for our natural resources, it is 
true, as I told you in my letter about ‘‘ Conservation,” that we have been waste- 
ful of them; but the result of digging out so much iron ore and developing so 
much water power has been to cheapen steel and electricity, and these reductions 
have offset by a good deal the diminution of our lumber and coal supplies 
and of the other exhaustible resources we have been cutting into so heavily. 


Several Influences are Responsible fot the Increase 


O, IN my judgment, Mother, it was no one influence, but several influences 
working together, which brought about the advance in cost of so many of 
the ordinary necessaries of life. First on the list I should put the crowding of 
the population into the cities. In all the leading countries of the world the 
population of the cities is increasing from three to four times as fast as the 
population of the rural districts. 

What does that mean? I’ll show you. The farmer is the man who feeds all 
of us. His city cousin makes shoes and machinery, tinware and furniture; he 
prints books, builds railroads and does other things which are useful in their 
place; but, though he must eat in order to live, he makes nothing which he can 
use to fill his own stomach. 

In short, the cities are populated with food consumers who are not food 
producers. As a consequence, we see the farmer called upon to produce food 
in response to demands from the cities which increase as steadily as the cities 
themselves increase. Meanwhile, though he is doing all he can to make his land 
yield more, he cannot keep ahead of these larger and larger calls. Naturally 
the prices he charges for his products go up: first, because he has to buy better 
farm machinery, fertilizers, live stock, etc., than he used to; second, because 
the more people want to buy of him the higher prices they are willing to pay. 

Right here, as I look at it, is the starting point of this whole matter of 
increased cost of living. As the prices of foods rise the wages of workingmen 
who have to buy these foods must be raised in their turn, and the manufacturer 
who employs them has to charge more for his goods in order to get his money 
back. The doctor, when he goes to buy clothes for his family, and crockery and 
hardware for his house, finds these things costing more, so he charges his patients 
a three-dollar fee for services that formerly cost only two dollars; and thus 
the inflation spreads by degrees through every walk in life. 
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The Higher Standard of Living 


UT, as I said at the start, there are several influences at work; and the next 

in importance, in my opinion, is the higher standard of living among our 

people. We all eat better food, live in better houses, dress better, read more 

books, enjoy more amusements, travel more and consult the doctor oftener than 

of old. We indulge in greater ease and luxury even in the transaction of our 
every-day business. 

For instance, when we lived in the suburbs Cornelia used to do all her more 
important shopping in town. George and Amy were just at the mischievous 
age; so, to relieve her mind, Cornelia used to take them with her. She made 
most of her purchases at a big department store, because there she could find 
under one roof nearly all the things she wanted. When she entered the store 
she went first to the day nursery, where she left the youngsters in charge of a 
pleasant-faced, cheery-voiced matron, who amused them and the other children 
in her care with games and toys till they were called for by their parents. 
Meanwhile Cornelia, when she had supplied her most immediate needs, would 
go to the rest-room for half an hour or so, and then return to her attack upon 
the counters. Toward the close of the day there was always an organ concert 
in a spacious auditorium upstairs, free to the patrons of the store. 

Telephones were everywhere, so that she could communicate with the 
nursery at intervals and find out how the children were getting along; or with 
me at my Office, to ascertain what train I was going out on; or with our maid 
at home, to advise about details of dinner. She never carried a bundle home, 
for the store delivered everything, though we lived twenty miles out of town. 
She never had to carry any money with her, as the store encouraged her to run 
up bills which were settled monthly. And I believe the store even offered to 
pay the fares of its customers from and to their near-by homes on condition 
that they bought a certain number of dollars’ worth of goods at one visit; 
though we never took advantage of that offer ourselves. 

Cornelia thought all this was great. So did I—great as an example of the 
enterprise of one establishment in distancing its competitors. But I suppose I 
was better able than Cornelia to peep beneath the surface and see how much the 
whole cost, not to the store, but to the customer. 

With rents where they are no merchant can afford to surrender so much of 
his space to nurseries and rest-rooms and auditoriums without getting his 
money back from some source; the same is true of the salaries of the matron 
and her helpers, of the organist at the concerts, and of the bookkeepers who 
have charge exclusively of customers’ monthly accounts; and when we add to 
these items the cost of an extensive telephone service, and of running wagons 
and automobiles to deliver parcels, and losses from the bad debts of trusted 
customers, it is plain that somebody is paying a pretty penny for all the luxury 
of modern shopping. Who is it? 


“It’s All in the Bill, Only You Can’t See It” 


HEN I put this question to one of the big merchants in this city he 

answered, with a significant smile: ‘‘It’s all in the bill, only you can’t see 
it.’’ And, of course, it is. With some things you notice a slight upward move- 
ment in price; with others, a slight deterioration in quality; with others, an 
almost imperceptible shaving off of weight or measure; and with still others, 
though the newspapers have announced a decrease in wholesale prices, the retail 
list remains unchanged, the storekeeper alone profiting by the difference. 

My illustration of the department store covers only one phase of the subject, 
but it will serve to show you how some of our friends who complain most of the 
increased cost of living are themselves partly responsible for it, though by such 
indirection that they are quite unconscious of what they are doing. They 
realize only that life is easier and more comfortable now. 

I haven’t begun, Mother, to enumerate the whole list of influences which, 
according to some students of this question, have contributed to bring about 
our increased cost of living, such as the prevalent habit of gambling in stocks, 
with the extravagances this leads to; the large increase in our gold production, 
and the proportional increase of all values measured in gold; the establishment 
of more country banks, where farmers can borrow money on crops which 
formerly they had to sell at a sacrifice as soon as harvested; trade unions among 
workingmen and combinations among merchants; and the like. I hope, 
though, I have made clear the folly of trying to lay the whole blame in any 
one place. Let us now look about and see what efforts people are making to 
improve conditions. 

The simplest of all the devices yet tried received its first impulse from the 
storekeepers themselves. In one city of thirty-five thousand inhabitants a 
few big merchants have set up branch stores on side streets, where they can 
economize on rent, window display and clerk hire. They call these their “cash 
stores.” Some customers call them “basket stores,’’ because you must not 
only pay your money down for whatever you buy, but you must also carry 
it home yourself. The branch stores are able to sell the same things for 
anywhere froin five to twenty cents on the dollar cheaper than the main stores. 

A less elementary scheme is the marketing club, made up of housekeepers, with 
headquarters at some convenient point to which the members send or bring every 
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April Fools. But most of us when we lengthened 

our skirts or put on long trousers left these childish 
pranks behind us. Yet in most people the spirit of mischief 
dies hard; in some it never dies; it never died in Theodore 
Hook. No manever said “April Fool” oftener or with better 
reason than this famous wit and man about town. 

Theodore Hook was probably the greatest practical joker 
that ever lived. All were ‘‘suckers that came to his net,”’ 
and he never let a chance go by to play atrick. It was he of 
whom some one, when asked ‘‘Do you know Hook?’’ made 
the witty answer: “Oh, yes! Hook andI (eye) have been 
closely connected for some time.’’ Hook was an Englishman 
who flourished in the early part of the Nineteenth Century, 
and so audacious were some of his hoaxes that he seems to 
have started an epidemic of them throughout Europe. 


W: HAVE all been April Fools, we have made others 


The Most Famous Hoax Ever Played 


OOK’S most famous—and most. mischievous—hoax 
was the gigantic ‘* Berners Street hoax.’’ 

In 1809 there lived at Number 54 Berners Street a widow 
of means named Mrs. Tottenham. For some unknown rea- 
— = had fallen under the displeasure of the formidable 

ook. 

‘“‘Tom,” said Hook one day to a boon companion, as they 
were passing along the staid and quiet little street, “‘ I’ll bet 
you a hundred pounds I can make this the most-talked-of 
street in London.”’ 

‘All right,” said his friend, jumping at what he considered 
“‘easy money.” 

The next day Hook called to his advice and assistance two 
confederates, and the trio set to work. In the course of six 
weeks about four thousand letters were sent out, inviting 
the recipients to call, at slightly different times on the same 
day, at 54 Berners Street. 

With rare cleverness and with an intimate knowledge of 
the gossip of the day the conspirators contrived to introduce 
into the letters hints and allusions of interest, and by these 
means succeeded in summoning potentates and fashionable 
people on some pretense or other. The Duke of Gloucester, 
for example, started off with his equerry to receive a com- 
munication from a dying woman, formerly a confidential 
attendant on His Royal Highness’s mother. The Lord 
Mayor was summoned to receive an important deposition of 
the greatest secrecy and importance, regarding matters 
of state. Revelations to be made about a complicated 
system of fraud going onat the Bank of England brought the 
Governor of that establishment. Even the Archbishop, on 
some ingenious pretext, was induced to come. 

On the appointed day Hook and his friends stationed 
themselves at a curtained window opposite to see the fun. 
The first arrivals, a company of chimney-sweeps, reached 
the house at five o'clock in the morning, followed a little 
later by carts laden with coal, vans with furniture, enormous 
drays and wagons. A struggle began between the rival 
drivers to reach the door of the ill-fated house. By this 
time the whole street was aroused. People were flocking to 
doors and windows, and curious crowds began to block the 
sidewalks. Cooksand caterers began to arrive, tailors, under- 
takers—with coffins made to order according to measure- 
ments furnished by the facetious Hook—traveling chariots 
and fours for wedding couples. Prominent physicians and 
surgeons with their instrument-cases dashed up in their 
carriages; lawyers, clergymen, artists and tradesmen of 
every description pushed their way into the now frenzied 
crowd. At noon came forty fishmongers, bearing forty huge 
cod and lobsters, and as many butchers with an equal 
number of legs of mutton; and, as the confusion reached its 
height and the uproar became terrific, and the consternation 
of the poor old woman of Number 54 bordered on tempo- 
rary insanity, up drove the great Lord Mayor himself, in 
state carriage, with his retinue in cocked hats, silk stockings, 
bag wigs and all. 

By this time many of the wagons were overturned and 
their contents strewed the street to the intense delight of 
the mob. 

The Lord Mayor did not wait long, but had himself 
rapidly driven to the police court, and a large force of 
officers was sent to clear the street and prevent any more 
people and carriages from entering. The excitement lasted 
far into the night. 

As for Hook, he decided it to be the wisest thing for him to 
leave London; and he remained in the country for several 
weeks until the excitement had subsided, when he returned 
to town again— unmolested, and more famous than ever—to 
his usual occupations. 


The Famous Cat Joke 


OOK, clubman and brilliant dramatist as he was, set the 

fashion in hoaxes, and it was due to him that a sort of 
mania for practical jokes broke out in England in the first 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century. One of the most famous 
of these was the “Chester cat hoax.’’ 

It was in 1816, shortly after the Emperor Napoleon had 
been banished to the Island of Saint Helena, when Europe 
was all agog with interest over the great General and his 
doings, that the following announcement appeared in an 
English newspaper: 

The life of the deposed Emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte, is rendered 
miserable by the swarms of rats and mice that infest the Island of 
Saint Helena. The Government, therefore, is offering good prices for 
cats. Sixteen shillings will be paid for full-grown males, ten shil- 
lings for females, and half a crown for kittens. All persons who have 
cats to dispose of at these prices will report with the cats at 16 
Rowan Street at ten o’clock on Thursday, September 8, when the 
above prices will be paid. 

Early in the morning of the given day the cats began to 
arrive. Their yowlings. filled the street, which became 
blocked with people and wagons struggling to get to the 
given address. There were cats of all sizes and conditions, 
cats in baskets and boxes, cats in crates, cats wriggling in 
the grasp of small children. Many of the cats were evidently 
pets; many had been gathered from the back fences and 
alleys—veritable denizens of feline slums. For several 
blocks the narrow thoroughfare was in an uproar with cat- 
laden people struggling to reach Number 16, for those in the 
rear pressed forward in a wild fear that the early supply 
might prove more than adequate to the demand and that 
they might be too late. Three thousand persons and five 
thousand cats struggled and howled while they waited in 
vain before an empty and window-barred house. Even 
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when those nearest the house discovered that they had been 
fooled they hung around waiting to see the discomfiture of 
the late comers, and added to the confusion by turning loose 
in all directions the now useless and panicstricken cats. 


The Tower of London Joke 


A= April Fool’s joke and one of the best ever 
perpetrated was the following: 


TOWER OF LONDON 


ADMIT BEARER AND FRIEND TO VIEW THE 
ANNUAL CEREMONY 
oF 
WASHING THE WHITE LIONS 
N 


0) 
SUNDAY, APRIL 1,1860 
ADMITTANCE ONLY AT WHITE GATE 


N.B.— IT 1s PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT NO GRATUITIES BE GIVEN 
TO THE WARDENS OR TO THEIR ASSISTANTS 


This card, with an official-looking seal in the lower corner, 
added interest to the morning mail of some two thousand 
staid citizens of London on Monday, March 26, 1860. Each 
breakfast table was the scene of an animated discussion. 
What were the ‘‘White Lions’’? Were they real lions or 
only sculpture? Why had nobody heard of them before? 
Where had they come from? Each pater familias looked 
vastly important at being the recipient of a Governmental 
invitation, while the children were clamorous to go and see 
these new and strange beasts, and marveled at the daring of 
those who could venture to use soap and water on them. 
The great trouble was that the event was to take place on 
Sunday. (Very few noticed the date of the month.) The 
English Sabbath, especially in those days, was not lightly 
to be broken. However, many parties were formed, and 
carriages were engaged to carry the fortunate ones to the 
ceremony. 

On the day in question the usual Sunday morning stillness 
was broken by the rattle of many cabs tearing about from 
one entrance of the Tower to another. The quiet residents 
of Tower Hill were scandalized. What could it all mean? 
The few wardens in charge of the Tower on Sunday were at 
their wits’ end. The “White Gate’’? There was no such 
place. There was a White Tower and there was a Lions’ 
Gate, but there was positively no ‘‘ White Gate.”” What did 
all these crazy people mean by coming there on Sunday and 
talking about ‘‘ White Gates” and ‘‘ White Lions” anyhow? 
“‘There must be some mistake,’’ politely insisted the 
deluded ones. ‘Here is our official card of invitation. 
We've come a long distance to see this thing, and we're 
going tosee it. Take us to some one inauthority.”’ 

And then one of the gatekeepers began to see a great 
light. “Read the date on your card of invitation!’’ ‘“‘ The 
date? The date’s all right. Sunday, April first. This is 
Sunday, Apri! first, isn't it? Well?”’ 

“Well, somebody’s been making April Fools of all you 
people. Oh, Lord! Here come alot more. Get out!” 

And so it went on all day, with much swearing, a little 
laughing on the part of those who could appreciate a joke on 
themselves, and many tears from the disappointed children. 
But, luckily for the hoaxer, no one ever found out who he was. 
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The Joke That Fooled the Book World 


CT. of the neatest and most deftly planned jokes was 
the great bibliographic hoax known as the ‘‘Fortsas 
Catalogue.’’ One day the book world was thrown into the 
greatest excitement by the appearance of a small pamphlet 
of only fourteen pages purporting to be the catalog of the 
books in the library of the late Count de Fortsas, of Binche, 
Belgium. There were only fifty-two books in the collection, 
but the titles of these were such as to excite the keenest 
interest of all bibliophiles. A brief preface to the list stated 
that the Count had devoted his life to collecting rare books, 
and that as soon as he saw the name of any one of his books 
mentioned in any catalog, he had burned his copy, refusing 
to harbor any volumes except those that were absolutely 
unique. These fifty-two books represented what was left of 
his curious and wonderful collection. 

The most tantalizing titles excited the cupidity of the 
learned world. Orders came pouring in from all parts of 
Europe, a certain Princess saying that she must havea certain 
book containing some secret memoirs of her family, ‘‘at any 
cost.”” The Director of the Royal Brussels Library got a 
special appropriation to buy all the books, except seven 
whose titles were considered a little too free for a public 
library. 

A few days before the day set for the sale half a dozen 
Parisian dealers found themselves in a diligence bound for 
Binche, where the sale was to take place. They glanced at 
each other in disgust; each had fondly hoped to steal off 
unknown to the others and pick up the rare treasures without 
competition. : 

Then the papers announced that no sale would take place. 
The people of the late Count’s native town, said the papers, 
had subscribed a large sum for the purchase of the entire 
library, rather than have such a splendid and unique 
collection scattered and taken away from its proper home. 

And so the whole thing ended in a fiasco. The Count de 
Fortsas and his library were the invention of a clever prac- 
tical joker, who for a long time, and for obvious reasons, 
concealed his identity. 


An April Fool Joke at a County Fair 


MERICAN hoaxes, especially April Fool jokes affecting 
large numbers of people, have been worked often by the 
public press. 

At a large county fair some years ago an evening paper 
took advantage of the crowd of rustics gathered in and near 
the town where the fair was held, to print the following 
advertisement in its afternoon edition of March 31: 


ASSES! ASSES! ASSES! 


TOMORROW IN THE AGRICULTURAL HALL A FINE 
COLLECTION AND EXHIBITION 
OF 
ASSES 
ALL SIZES AND KINDS 
COME ONE 


GREAT AND SMALL 
COME ALL 


The next day there was certainly no “fake’’ about the 
exhibition. The hall was crowded with the largest collec- 
tion of ‘‘asses”’ that the county had seen for many a day, 
though it took the crowd in general some little time to 
realize that they themselves were the animals on exhibition. 
However, as no admission fee had been charged everybody 
took the joke good-naturedly. 


A Famous American Hoax 


HORTLY after the close of the Civil War a dispute about 

prehistoric and fossil remains arose between one George 

Hull, a tobacco merchant of Binghamton, New York, and 
the Reverend Mr. Turk, of Ackley, Ohio. 

The former, worsted in argument by the loud voice and 
overbearing manner of the clergyman, determined to have his 
revenge, ‘‘show up” his adversary and, incidentally, make a 
fortune. He laid his plans with great care. After studying 
geology, archeology and fossils for two years he bought a 
quarry at Fort Dodge, Iowa. Too much curiosity on the 
part of the rural population, however, forced him to remove 
to a gypsum bed on the line of the Dubuque and Sioux City 
Railroad. In this wild spot he got the railroad gang to quarry 
out ahugeblockof stone three and a half tons in weight, twelve 
feet long, four feet broad and twenty-two inches thick. 
With incredible difficulty and great secrecy this was shipped 
to Chicago and moved to a deserted barn, where two men 
got to work onit to make it into a fossil man. 

When the sculptors finished the carving the statue was too 
new, sO it was treated to a process to make it look old, as 
elaborate as the modern woman uses to become young 
again. Sand and water were applied, pores were pricked in 
with lead hammers faced with needles, and for a long time 
the statue was given its morning tub of sulphuric acid. 

Hull was at last satisfied with the appearance of the 
statue, and in the autumnof 1868 he had the “giant” shipped 
to the farm of a relative near Union, New York, and quietly 
buried. A year later Hull wrote to his relative: ‘‘Find 
the giant.” Two workmen were secured to sink a well. 
Suddenly the shovel unearthed a big foot. 

‘‘Jerusalem!”’ shouted the digger, ‘‘it’s a big Injun!” 

The news spread like wildfire all over the country. The 
newspapers took it up. 

Scientists and medical men flocked to see it. ‘‘A petrified 
man—no doubt of it,”’ was the opinion of most. ‘A statue 
made by the Jesuit Fathers three hundred years ago,” said 
Doctor Boynton, of Syracuse, who offered ten thousand 
dollars for it. ‘‘Lot’s wife,” said a clergyman. Another 
divine reverently said: ‘‘This is not a thing contrived of 
man, but the face of one who lived like all the earth; the 
very image and child of God.” 

While the delusion lasted the promoters made the most of 
it and reaped a golden harvest. Special trains were run to 
Syracuse, whither the giant had now been removed, and it 
was impossible to accommodate the enormous crowds that 
Paid fifty cents a head to see the wonder. One man offered 
twenty-five thousand dollars for one-eighth interest, and 
P.T. Barnum tried to buya shareinthescheme. Altogether, 
before the hoax was discovered, the owners made a quarter 
of a million dollars on it—and what had started as a hoax 
ended ina swindle. 

Barnum, unsuccessful in his efforts to purchase an interest 
in the giant, had an imitation made which he declared to be 
**the only true and original Cardiff Giant.”’ 
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“Roberta Could Do No Else Than to Select Hurriedly a Splendid Crimson Bud Without Regard to Thorns” 
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‘The Romance of a Young Millionaire: By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF ‘* RED PEPPER BURNS,” 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


HROUGH the friendship of rich old Matthew Kendrick, head 

of a huge department store in the city, and Judge Calvin Gray, 
young Richard Kendrick, the old merchant's orphan grandson, becomes 
acquainted with the Grays, is fascinated by their attractive family life, 
and falls in love with the elusive elder daughter of the household, Roberta, 
usually called ‘‘Rob.’’ Wealthy in his own right, heir to his grandfather’s 
millions, college bred and widely traveled, he has hitherto known only a 
formal, lonely existence in the stately city mansion where he and Matthew 
Kendrick live. The roomy old homestead of the Grays, out on the edge 
of the city, the purposeful life of Roberta and her sister Ruth, as well as 
her brothers, Stephen and Louis, the charm of Stephen’s wife, Rosamond, 
and her two children, Gordon and Dorothy —all appeal to young Kendrick. 
Gradually he realizes that he is regarded, especially by Roberta, as rather 
an idler and social trifler. But he shows her there is more in him than 
that, from their very first outing, when he gets a snapshot of her under 
cover of taking a picture of the three horses on which she and Ruth and 
one of her brothers have ridden out to the hill where they have been 
picnicking, to the time when he first sends her flowers—a box of very 
thorny-stemmed roses, with the odd inscription on his card: ‘‘Thorns 
to the thorny.” 

Fora while he acts as secretary to Roberta’s uncle, Judge Calvin Gray. 
Then one day on a motor drive he runs across a college classmate, Hugh 
Benson, who is unsuccessfully trying to carry on his late father’s dry- 
goods business in Eastman, a large town seventy miles from Kendrick’s 
home city. Richard, or ‘“Rich,’’ as Hugh calls him, gets interested in the 
idea of helping Benson out, and with old Matthew Kendrick’s delighted 
approval secures a substitute secretary for Judge Gray, becomes Benson’s 
junior partner, and plunges into business. He finds that Uncle Rufus 
Gray’s home is near Eastman, and at a skating party there he meets 
Roberta on a visit; also a young lawyer, Forbes Westcott, whom he 
recognizes as a rival lover of hers. After some maneuvering Richard 
succeeds in separating Roberta from the others. Inthe talk that follows 
he tells of his love, but she ev idently holds to her first impression of him 
and feels that their points of view are so different that they have little in 
common. He says he expects to stick pretty closely to Eastman for the 
winter, but of course he will be in town more or less; and he asks if he may 
go to see her, provided he promises not to become bothersome. After 
a pause she expresses the strange wish that he would not see her again 
till Midsummer Day, the twenty-fourth of June—just to prove that he is 
mistaken in thinking he wants to see much of her. He retorts that if he 
promises this he will not promise not to make her think of him during 
that time; that if she were any other girl he would have one kiss from her 
at that moment, but he wants her to know he is going to wait for it 
until Midsummer Day; then she will give it to him herself. 

After that evening she catches only one brief glimpse of him for some 
time. Then suddenly Benson comes down with typhoid, on his return 
from a business trip, and Kendrick hurries him from Eastman to a 
hospital in the city, and, only a short time later, old Matthew Kendrick, 
while calling on Judge Calvin Gray, meets with a bad fall on the porch 
steps and is carried into the Gray home. There his grandson, summoned 
by Roberta herself, finds him in bed, unconscious. 


XIV—Continued 


HEN Matthew Kendrick opened his eyes at ten 

o'clock on the morning after his fall the first thing 

they rested upon was the face he loved best in the 
world. It came instantly nearer, the eyes meeting his 
imploringly as if begging him to speak. So with some little 
effort he did speak. ‘‘ Well, Dick,” he said slowly, ‘I’m 
glad you came, boy. I wanted you; I didn’t know but I 
was about getting through. But—I believe I’m still here 
after all.” 

Then he saw a strange sight. Great tears leaped into the 
eyes he was looking at, tears that rolled unheeded down the 
fresh-colored cheek of his boy. Richard tried to speak, but 
could not. He could only gently grasp his grandfather’s 
hand and press it warmly in both his own. 

“I feel pretty well battered up,” the old man continued, 
his voice growing stronger, ‘‘ but I think I can movea little.’ 
He stirred slightly under his blanket, a fact the nurse noted 


.self disappointed. 


“THE DIXONS,” 


TELUSP®RATION: BY ‘C.-M. RELYEBA 
with joyful intentness. ‘‘So I find I’m all here. Are you 
so glad, Dick, that you can cry about it?”’ 

The smile came then upon his grandson’s lighting face. 
“Glad, Grandfather?” said he with some difficulty. ‘“‘Why, 
you’re all I have in the world! I—wouldn’t know how to 
face it without you.” 

The old man dropped off to sleep again, his hand con- 
tentedly resting in his grandson’s. 

Presently the Doctor looked in, studied the situation in 
silence, held a minute’s whispered colloquy with the nurse, 
then moved to Kendrick’s side. The young man looked up 
at him and he nodded. He bent to Kendrick’s ear. 

“Things look different,”” he whispered succinctly. 

At the slight sibilance of the whisper the old man opened 
his eyes again. His glance traveled up the distinguished 
physician’s body to his face. He smiled in quite his own 
whimsical w ay. “Fooled even a noted person like you, did 
I, Winston?” he chuckled feebly. ‘‘ Just because I chose to 
go to sleep and didn’t fidget around much you thought I’d 
got my quietus, did you?” 

“I think you’re a pretty vigorous personality,’”’ responded 
the physician, ‘‘and I’m quite willing to be fooled by you. 
Now I want you to take a little nourishment and go to sleep 
again. If you think so much of this young man of yours 
you can have him again in an hour, but I’m going to send 
_— away now. You see, he’s been sitting right there all 
night.” 

Matthew Kendrick’s eyes rested fondly again upon 
Richard’s smiling face. ‘‘You rascal!’’ he sighed. ‘‘ You 
always did give me trouble about being up o’ nights!”’ 


Z@F Richard Kendrick ran downstairs three steps at a 
bound. At the bottom he met Judge Calvin Gray. He 
seized the hand of his grandfather’s old-time friend and 
wrungit. The expression of heavy sadness on the Judge’s 
face changed to one of bewilderment, and as he scanned the 
radiant countenance of Matthew Kendrick’s grandson he 
turned suddenly pale with j Joy. 

““You don’t mean 

He comprehended that Richard was finding it as hard to 
speak good news as if it had been bad. But in an instant the 
young man was in command of himself again. 

“It wasn’t apoplexy; it wasn’t paralysis; it was only the 
shock of the fall and the bruises. He’s been talking to me; 
he’s been twitting the Doctor on having been fooled. Oh, 
he’s as alive as possible, and I—Judge Gray, I never was so 
happy in my life!’’ 

With congratulations in his heart for his old friend on the 
possession of this young lov e which was as genuine as it was 
strong the Judge said: ‘‘Well, my dear fellow, let us thank 
Godand breathe again. This has been the darkest night I’ve 
spent in many a year—and this is the brightest morning.” 

Everybody in the house was presently rejoicing in the 
news. But if Kendrick expected Roberta to be as generous 
with him in his joy as she had been in his grief he found him- 
She did not fail to express to him her 
sympathy with his relief, but she did it with reénforcements 
of her family at hand and with Ruth’s arm about her waist. 
She had trusted him when torn with anxiety; clearly she 
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did not trust him now in the reaction from that anxiety. He 
was in wild spirits, no doubt of that; she could see that in 
his brilliant eyes. 

It still lacked six weeks of Midsummer. 


XV 


OUIS GRAY sat in a capacious willow easy-chair beside 
the high, white, iron hospital bed upon which lay Hugh 
Benson, convalescing from his attack of fever. ‘‘ Pretty 
comfortable they make you here,’’ Louis observed, glancing 
about.- ‘I didn’t know their private rooms were as big and 
airy as this one.”’ 

Benson smiled. ‘I don’t imagine they all are. I didn’t 
realize what sort of quarters I was in till I began to get 
better and Mother told me. According to her J have the 
best in the place. That’s Rich. Whatever he looks after is 
sure to be gilt-edged. I wonder if you know what a prince 
of good fellows he is anyway.” 

“T always knew he was a good fellow,’’ Louis agreed. ‘‘He 
has that reputation, you know—open-handed and kind- 
hearted. I should know he would be a substantial friend to 
his college classmate and business partner.”’ 

“‘He’s much more than that.’”’ Benson’s slow and languid 
speech took ona more earnest tone. ‘‘Do you know, I think 
if any fellow in this city has been misjudged and underrated 
it’s Rich. I know the reputation you speak of; it’s another 
way of calling a man a spendthrift, to say he’s free with his 
money among his friends. But I don’t believe anybody 
knows how free Rich Kendrick is with it among people who 
have no claim on him. I never should have known if | 
hadn’t come here. One of my nurses has told me a lot of 
things she wasn’t ever supposed to tell; but once she had let 
a word drop I got it out of her. Why, Louis, for three years 
Rich has paid the expenses of every sick child that came into 
this hospital, where the family was too poor to pay. He’s 
paid for several big operations, too, on children that he 
wanted to see have the best. There are four special private 
rooms he keeps for what they call his patients, and he 
sees that whoever occupies them has everything needed, 
including flowers like those.”’ 

He pointed to a splendid bowlful of blossoms on a stand 
behind Louis, such blossoms as grow only in the choicest 
of gardens even in June. 


ZO “ All this is news to me,” declared Louis; ‘‘ mighty good 
news too. But how has he been able to ke ep it so quiet?’ 

“Hospital people all pledged not to tell; so of course you 
and I mustn’t be responsible for letting it out, since he doesn’t 
want it known. I’m glad I know it, though, and I felt 
somehow that you ought to know. I used to think a lot of 
Rich at college, but now that he’s my partner I think so 
much more I can’t be happy unless other people appreciate 
him. And inthe business—I can’t tell you what he is. He’s 
more like a brother than a partner.’ 

His thin cheeks flushed and Louis suddenly bethought 
himself. ‘I’m letting you talk too much, Hugh,”’ he said 
self-accusingly. ‘‘Convalescents mustn’t overexert them- 
selves. Suppose you lie still and let me read the morning 
paper to you.” 
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“Thank you, my nurse has done it. ‘Talking is really a 
great luxury and it does me good, a little of it. I want to 
tell you this about Rich : 

The door opened quietly as he spoke and Richard Kendrick 
himself came in. Quite as usual he looked as if he had that 
moment left the hands of a most scrupulous valet. No won- 
der Louis’s first thought was, as he looked at him, that people 
gave him credit for caring only for externals. One would 
not have said at first glance that he had ever soiled his hands 
with any labor more tiring that that of putting on his gloves. 
And yet, studying him more closely in the light of the revela- 
tions his friend had made, was there not in his handsome face 
more strength and force than Louis had ever observed before? 

“How goes it this morning, Hugh?”’ was the newcomer’s 
greeting. He grasped the thin hand of the convalescent, 
smiling down at him. Then he shook hands with Louis, 
saying, ‘‘It’s good of such a busy man to come in and cheer 
up this idle one,” and sat down as if he had come to stay. 
But he had no proprietary air, and when a nurse looked in he 
only bowed gravely as if he had not often seen her before. 
If Louis had not known he would not have imagined that 
Kendrick’s hand in the affair of Benson’s illness had been 
other than that of a casual caller. 





Z@OZ Louis Gray went away presently, thinking it over. 
He was thinking of it again that evening as he sat upon the 
big rear porch of the Gray home, which looked out upon 
the lawn and tennis court where he and Roberta had just 
been having a bout lasting into the twilight. 

“I heard something today that surprised me more than 
anything for a long time,” he began, and when his sister 
inquired what the strange news might be he repeated to her 
as he could remember it Benson’s outline of the extraordinary 
story about Richard Kendrick. 

When she had heard it she observed: ‘‘I suppose there 
is much more of that sort of thing done by the very rich 
than we dream of.” 

‘“‘By old men, yes—and widows, and a few other classes 
of people. But I don’t imagine it’s so common as to be 
noticeable among the young men of his class, do you?”’ 

‘Perhaps not. Though you do hear of wonderful things 
the bachelors do at Christmas for the poor children.” 

‘At Christmas—that’s anotherstory. Hearts get warmed 
up at Christmas, that, like old Scrooge’s, are cold and care- 
less the rest of the year. But for a fellow like Kendrick 
to keep it up all the year round—you'll find that’s not so 
commonplace a tale.” 

“‘T don’t know much about rich young men.” 

“You've certainly kept this one at a distance,’”’ he 
observed, eying his sister curiously in the twilight. She 
was sitting in a boyish attitude, racket on lap, elbows on 
knees, chin on clasped hands, eyes on the shadowy garden. 
“He’s been coming here evening after evening until his 
grandfather went home, and never once has anybody seen 
you so much as standing on the porch with him, to say noth- 
ing of strolling into the garden. What’sthe matter with you, 
Rob? Any other girl would be following him around and 
getting into his path. Not that you would need to, judging 
by the way I’ve seen him look at you once or twice. Have 
you drawn an imaginary circle around yourself and pointed 
out to him the danger of crossing it? I should take him fora 
fellow who would cross it then anyhow!”’ 

‘“‘Imaginary circles are sometimes bigger barriers than 
stone walls,’’ she admitted, smiling to herself. ‘‘ Besides, 
Lou, I thought somebody else was the person you wanted to 
see walking in the garden with me.” 

‘‘Forbes? The person I expected to see, you mean? Well, 
I don’t know about Forbes Westcott. He’s a mighty clever 
chap, but I sometimes think his blood ‘is a little thin—like 
his body. I can’t imagine his bothering about a sick child, 
can you? I’ve never seen him take a minute’s notice of 
Steve’s pair; and they’re little trumps, if ever children were. 
Corporations are more in his line than children.”’ 


ZL@ZF Revelations were in order in these days. Another of 
a quite different sort came to Roberta a day later. At a 
time when she knew Richard Kendrick to be in Eastman she 
consented to drive with Mrs. Stephen to make a call upon 
Mr. Matthew Kendrick, now at home and recovering satis- 
factorily from his fall, but still confined to his room. With 
a basketful of garden roses upon her arm she followed 
Rosamond into the great stone pile. 

They seemed to have left the sunlight and the summer 
day itself outside as they sat waiting in the stiff and formal 
reception-room, which looked as if no woman’s hand or foot 
had touched it for a decade. As they were conducted to 
Mr. Kendrick’s room upon the floor above they noted with 
observant eyes the cheerless character of every foot of the 
way—lofty hall, somber staircase, gloomy corridor. Even 
Mr. Kendrick’s own room, filled though it was with costly 
furniture, its walls hung with portraits and heavy oil paint- 
ings, after the fashion of the rich man who wants his home 
comfortable and attractive but does not know how to make 
it so, was by no means homelike. 

“This is good of you—this is good of you,”’ the old man 
said happily as they approached his couch. He held out his 
hands to them, and, when Roberta presented her roses, 
exclaimed over them like a pleased child and sent his man 
hurrying about to find receptacles for them. He lay looking 
from the flowers to the faces while he talked, as if he did not 
know which were the more refreshing to his eyes, weary of 
the surroundings to which he had been so long accustomed. 

‘These will be the first thing Dick will spy when he comes 
tomorrow,’’ he prophesied. ‘‘I never saw a fellow so fond of 
roses. .The last time he was down he found time to tell me 
about somebody’s old garden up there in Eastman, where 
they have some kind of wonderful, old-fashioned rose with 
the sweetest smell he ever knew. He had one in his coat; 
the sight of it took me back to my boyhood. But he wasn’t 
all roses and gardens, not a bit of it. I never thought to see 
him so absorbed in such a subject as the management of a 
business. But he’s full of it—he’s full of it. You can’t 
imagine how it delights me.” 

He was full of it himself. Though he more than once 
apologized for talking of his grandson and his pleasure in the 
way “the boy” was throwing himself into the real merits of 
the problems presented to the new firm in Eastman, he kept 
returning to this fascinating subject. It was not of interest 
to himself alone, and though Roberta only listened Mrs. 
oe led him on, asking questions which he answered 
with eager readiness. But all at once he pulled himself 
up short. 

“‘Dick would be the first person to kush my garrulous old 
tongue,” said he. ‘‘But I feel like father and mother and 
grandfather all combined in the matter.of his success. I 
wouldn't have you think his making good—as they say in 


these days—in the world I am used to is my only idea of 
success. No, no, he has a world of his own besides. I should 
like you to see—there are several things I should like you to 
see. Last winter Dick begged from me a portrait of his 
mother which I had had done when he was a year old; she 
lived only six months after that. He has it over his desk. 
His father’s portrait is on the opposite wall. Would you care 
to step across the hall into my grandson’s rooms? The 
portraits I speak of are in the second room of the suite. Stop 
and examine anything else that interests you; I am sure he 
would be proud. He has brought back many interesting 
things, principally pictures, from his travels. [ should like 
to go with you, but if you will be so kind = 

There was no refusing the enthusiastic old man. He sent 
his servant to see that the rooms were open of window and 
ready for inspection, then waved his guests away. 

Mrs. Stephen went with alacrity; Roberta followed more 
slowly, as if she somehow feared to go. Of all the odd 
chances!—that she should be walking into Richard Ken- 
drick’s own habitation with all the intimate revelations it 
was bound to make to her! She wondered what he would 
say if he knew. 

The first room was precisely what she might have expected, 
quite obviously the apartment of a rich young man whose 
wishes lacked no opportunity to satisfy themselves. The 
room was not in bad taste; on the contrary its somewhat 
heavy furnishings had an air of dignity in harmony with an 
earlier day than that more ostentatious period in which the 
rest of the house had been fitted. Upon its walls was a 
choice collection of pictures of various styles and schools of 
art, some of them obviously of much value. At one end of 
the room stood a closed grand piano. But, like the grand- 
father’s room, the place could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be called homelike, and to this fact Rosamond 
called her companion’s attention. 

“It’s really very elegant,’’ said she, ‘‘and quite impress- 
ive, but I don’t wonder in the least at his saying that he had 
no home. This might be a room in a fine hotel; there’s 
nothing to make you feel as if anybody really stayed here, 
in spite of the beautiful paintings. But Mr. Kendrick said 
the portraits were in the second room.” 





ZO On her way into the second room, however, Rosa- 
mond’s attention was attracted by a picture beside the door 
opening thereto, and with an exclamation, ‘‘Oh, this looks 
like Gordon! Where did he get it?” she paused. 

Roberta glanced that way, but a quite different object in the 
inner room had caught her eye, and, leaving Rosamond to her 
wonder over a rather remarkable resemblance to her own 
little son in the rarely exquisite color drawing of a child of 
similar age, she went on, to stand still in the doorway, sur- 
prised out of all restraint as to the use of her interested eyes. 

For this, contrary to all possible expectations, was either 
the room of a man of literary tastes and that of one who also 
preferred simplicity and utility to show of any sort, or it was 
an extremely clever imitation of such a room. And there 
were certain rather trustworthy evidences of the former. 

The room, although smaller than the outer one, was a 
place of good size, with several large windows. Its walls toa 
height of four feet were lined with bookshelves filled to over- 
flowing, the whole comprising at least three or four thousand 
books; Roberta could hardly guess at their number. Several 
comfortable easy-chairs and a massive desk were almost the 
only other furnishings, unless one included a few framed 
foreign photographs and the two portraits which hung on 
opposite walls. These presently called for study. 

Rosamond came in and stood beside her sister, regarding 
the portraits with curiosity. ‘The father was a fine-looking 
man, wasn’t he?’’ she observed, turning from one to the other. 
‘‘Very fine, and I think his son resembles him. But he is 
more like his mother. Wasn’t she beautiful? And he never 
knew her; she died when he was such a little fellow. Isn’t it 
touching to see how he has her there above his desk as if he 
wanted to know her? How many books! I didn’t know he 
cared for books, did you? Perhaps they were his father’s, 
but his father was a business man. Yet I don’t know why 
we never credit business men with any interest in books. 
Perhaps they study them more than we imagine; they must 
study something. Rob, did you see the picture in the other 
room that looks so like Gordon? It seems almost as if: it 
must have been painted from him.”’ 

She flitted back into the outer room. Roberta stood still 
before the desk, above which hung the portrait of the lovely 
young woman who had been Richard’s mother. Younger 
than Roberta herself she looked; such a girl to pass away 
and leave her baby, her first-born! And he had her here in 
the place of honor above his desk where he sat to write and 
study. For he did study, she grew sure of it as she looked 
about her. Though the room was obviously looked after by 
a servant it was probable that there were orders not to touch 
the contents of the desk-top itself, for this was as if it had 
been lately used. Books, a foreign review, a pile of letters, 
various desk furnishings in a curious design of wrought 
copper, and—what was this?—a little photograph ina frame! 
Horses, three of them, saddled and tied to a fence; at one 
side, in an attitude of arrested attention, a girl’s figure in 
riding dress. 

A wave of color surged over Roberta’s face as she picked 
up the picture to examine it. She had never thought again 
of the shot he had snapped; he had never brought it to her. 
Instead he had put it in this frame—she noted the frame, of 
carved ivory and choice beyond question—and had placed it 
upon his desk. There were no other photographs of people 
in the room, not one. If she had found herself one among 
many she might have had more—or less—reason for dis- 
pleasure; it was hard to say which! But to be the only one! 
Yet doubtless—in his bedroom, the most intimate place of 
all, which she would not see, would be found his real treas- 
ures, photographs of beauties he had known, married 
women, girls, actresses—she caught herself up 





OZ Rosamond, eager over the color drawing, had taken it 
from its place on the wall and gone with it across the hall to 
discuss its extraordinary likeness with the old man, who had 
sent for little Gordon several times during his stay at the 
Gray home and would be sure to appreciate the resemblance. 
Roberta, again studying the portrait above the desk, had 
not noticed her departure. There was something peculiarly 
fascinating about this pictured face of Kendrick’s mother. 
Whether it was the illusive likeness to the son, showing first 
in the eyes, then in the mouth, which was one of extraordinary 
sweetness, it was hard to tell. But the attempt to analyze 
it was absorbing. 

A quick step in the outer room, as it struck a bit of bare 
floor between the costly rugs which lay thickly upon it, 
arrested her attention. That was not Rosy’s step! She 


—s 


turned, a sudden fear upon her, and saw the owner of the 
room. standing, as if surprised out of power to proceed, in 
the doorway. 

Now it was manifestly impossible for Roberta to know 
just how she looked, standing there, as he had seen her for the 
instant before she turned. From her head to her feet she was 
dressed in white, therefore against the dull background of 
books and heavy, plain paneling above her figure stood out 
with the effect of a cameo. Her dusky hair under her wide 
hat brim was the only shadowing in a picture which was to 
his gaze all light and radiance. He stood staring at it, his 
own face glowing. Then: 

“Oh, Roberta!’’ he said under his breath. Then he came 
forward, both hands outstretched. 

She let him have one of hers for an instant, but drew it 
away again—with some difficulty. 

“You must be surprised to dud me here. Rosy and I 
came to see your grandfather. He sent us in here to look at 
these portraits. Rosy has gone back to him with a picture 
she thought looked like Gordon. I—was staying a minute 
to see this; it is very beautiful.” 

He laughed happily. ‘‘ You have explained it all away. 
I wish you had let me go on thinking I was dreaming. To 
find you—here’’—he smothered an exultant breath and went 
on hastily: “I’m glad you find my mother beautiful. I 
never knew how beautiful she was till I brought her up here 
and put her where I could look at her. Such a little, girlish 
mother for such a strapping son! But she has the look; 
somehow she has the look! Don’t you think she has? I was 
a year old when that was painted—just in time, for she 
passed away six months afterward; but she had had time to 
get the look, hadn’t she?” 

“‘Indeed she had. I can imagine her holding her little son. 
Is there no picture of her with you?” 

“None at all that I can find. I don’t know why. There’s 
one of me on my father’s knee, four years old—just before 
he went too. I am lucky to have it. I can just remember 
him, but not my mother at all. Do you mind my telling you 
that it was after I saw your mother that I brought this 

ortrait of mine up from the drawing-room and put it here ? 

t seemed to me I must have one somehow, if only the picture 
of one.” His voice lowered. “I can’t tell you what it has 
done for me, having her here.”’ 

“I can guess,” said Roberta softly, studying the young, 
gently smiling, pictured face. ‘‘You—don’t want to 
disappoint her.”’ 

“That's it; that’s just it,’’ he agreed eagerly. ‘‘How did 
you know?” 

“Because that’s the way I feel about mine. They care so 
much, you know.”” She moved slowly toward the door. ‘I 
must go back to your grandfather.” 

“Why? He has Mrs. Stephen, you say. And I—like to 
see you here. There are a lot of things I can show you.” 
His eager gaze dropped to the desk-top and fell upon the 
ivory-framed photograph. He looked quickly at her. Her 
cheeks were of a rich rose hue, her eyes—he could not tell 
what her eyes were like. But she moved on toward the door. 
He followed her into the other room. 

“Won't you stay a minute here then? I don’t care for it 
as I do the other, but—it’s a place to talk in. And I haven't 
talked to you for—four months. It’s the middle of 
June . . . Let me show you this picture over here.”’ 


ZO He succeeded in detaining her for a few minutes which 
for him raced by on wings. He did it only by keeping his 
speech strictly upon the subject of art, and presently, in 
spite of his endeavors, she was off across the room and out of 
the door, through the hall and in the company of Mrs. 
Stephen and Mr. Matthew Kendrick, who looked up at her 
from a collection of old miniatures, brought out in continu- 
ance of the discussion over child faces begun by Rosamond’s 
interest in the color drawing found upon Richard’s walls. 
They saw a flushed and lovely face under a drooping white 
hat brim, and eyes which looked anywhere but at them, 
though Roberta’s voice said quite steadily: ‘‘ Rosy, do you 
know how long we are staying?”’ 

In explanation of this sudden haste another face appeared, 
seen over Roberta’s shoulder. This face was also of a some- 
what warm coloring, but these eyes did not hide; they 
looked as if they were secing visions and noted nothing 
earthly. 

“Why, Dick!’’ exclaimed Mr. Kendrick. ‘I didn’t 
expect you till tomorrow.’’ Gladness was in his voice. He 
held out welcoming hands, and his grandson came to him 
and took the hands and held them while he explained the 
errand which had brought him and upon which he must 
immediately depart. But he would come upon the morrow, 
he promised. It was clear that the closest relations existed 
between the two; it was a pleasant thing to see. And when 
Richard turned about again toward the visitors he had his 
face in order. 

Some imperceptible signaling was exchanged between 
Roberta and Rosamond, and the call came to an end in spite 
of the old man’s urgent invitation to them to remain. 

‘Do you see the roses they brought me, Dick?’’ He 
indicated the bowls and vases which stood about the room. 
“‘T told them you would notice them directly you came in. 
Where are your eyes, boy?”’ 

“‘Do you really blame me for not seeing them?’’ retorted 
his grandson audaciously. ‘‘But I recognize them now; 
they are great. I suppose they have thorns?”’ His eyes met 
Roberta’s for one daring instant. 

“You wouldn’t like them if they didn’t,”’ said she. 

**Shouldn’t I? I’d like to find one with the thorns off; I’d 
wear it—if I might. May I have one, Grandfather?”’ 

“Of course, Dick. They’re mine now to give away, Miss 
Roberta? Perhaps you’ll put it on for him.” 

The suggestion was made by an old man, who may or may 
not have been wholly innocent of taking sides in a game in 
which his boy was playing for high stakes. Therefore 
Roberta could do no else than to select hurriedly a splendid 
crimson bud without regard to thorns—she was aware of 
more than one as she handled it—and fasten it upon a gray 
coat, intensely conscious of the momentary nearness of a 
personality whose influence upon her was the strangest, 
strongest thing she had ever experienced. 

The flower in place, she could not get away too fast. 
Rosamend, understanding now that the air was electric and 
that her sister wanted nothing so much as to escape to a 
safer atmosphere, aided her by taking the lead and engaging 
Mr. Richard Kendrick in conversation all the way down- 
stairs to the door and out to the waiting carriage. As they 
drove away, Mrs. Stephen looked back at the figure running 
up the steps with the crimson rose showing brilliantly in the 
June sunshine. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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A Personal Canvass of Hundreds of Graduates of Sixty Collegés 


AN EXPLANATION: For some months I have been asking questions, as 
to the effects of a college education, of those best qualified to judge: those who 
tried it—the alumnz—or, popularly speaking, the graduates. I have interviewed 


hundreds, personally and by letter. 


Their evidence, in time, ranges from 1849 to 1909; in territory, from Maine 
to California. They represent 62 institutions where women can study: 18 women’s 
colleges, 16 State universities, and 28 other endowed, co-educational institutions. 
They include women married and unmarried, doctors, lawyers, teachers, libra- 
rians, writers, business women, deans of women’s colleges, social workers, club 


leaders and women who “‘live at home.’’ 


In a word, they represent all ages, all sections of the country, all types of 
colleges and universities, all classes, most occupations, and sixty years of 


woman’s-college education in this country. 


By Edith Rickert 


The balance of the conclusions of these hundreds of college women ought to 
show the present current of opinion, to which the public and those who govern 
our educational institutions for women can well afford to listen. 

I put to all these women substantially these four salient questions: 

Looking back now, after years of graduation: 

First— How did the college affect your health? 

Second—In what way did your college education help you? 

Third—In what respect did your college education fail to help you? 

Fourth—With your maturer knowledge as a woman, in what way do you think 
that the modern woman’s college might be bettered so as to be more valuable to 
the woman of the future? 

In four articles I am presenting the results of my inquiries. The present is the 
last article and deals with the fourth question. 


THE AUTHOR. 


IV: How Can the Woman’s College be Bettered? 


erations has been trying to prove that its 

students can do the same work as men, has 
incidentally almost lost sight of the fact that its 
students are women. It seems still to be blind to 
the discovery, which is dawning upon the co- 
educational institutions and the world at large, 
that no amount of training can turn a woman into 
a wholly successful man, and that the sooner her 
specific limitations and faculties are recognized 
and her education is adapted to them the sooner 
we shall have a wholly successful woman. 


Te woman’s college, which for several gen- 


What is a Successful Woman? 


NS what is a wholly successful woman? 
Surely she is: 

First, a woman who preserves the balance of a 
sound mind ina healthy body. 

Second, a woman who does her duty in her 
family and in her home; who can realize all the 
possibilities of her ties as daughter, sister, wife 
and mother; who can manage a house with the 
highest degree of efficiency; who is capable of 
caring for those who cannot care for themselves — 
babies, the aged, the sick, the helpless; who has 
the gift of fostering and developing the social 
graces, the intellectual interests and the ethical 
values that make the difference between a house 
and a home. 

Third, a woman who does her duty to the com- 
munity and the State in which she lives, not neces- 
sarily by voting but by taking part in the various 
movements toward social service and civic reform 
which arise wherever a sense of citizenship is 
strongly felt. 

Fourth, a woman who is economically inde- 
pendent —that is, one who earns her living either 
in the world or in the home. Moreover, one who 
can, if necessary, change the mode of her inde- 
pendence—that is, a professional or business 
woman who can turn her abilities successfully into 
domestic channels, or a married woman who can 
earn her living out in the world. Some of the 
alumne who were questioned regarding these 
matters even maintain that the problem for the 
college of the future is to show how the same 
woman can do both at the same time, as happens 
now in a few cases. 

Fifth, a woman who is also a personality —that 
is, one who has cultivated tothe utmost the peculiar 
gifts and graces by reason of which she differs from 
every other human being. 


How the College Must Meet Woman’s Needs 


HE recognition of these five aspects of woman- 

hood makes the problems of the college suffi- 
ciently difficult, and yet the recognition itself is 
more than half the battle. To accomplish these 
results there is not so much need of new courses as 
of a reorganization of the old curriculum and a 
fresh correlation of its parts, with an entire change 
of emphasis, together with different methods of 
dealing with the student, both in the classroom and 
outside. These changes, the need for which is 
strongly expressed by the majority of the six 
hundred alumnz questioned, are indeed vital but 
not so radical as might seem at first glance. 

First, the physical training now given, in so far 
as it is individualized according to the special 
weaknesses and needs of each girl, is felt to be 
entirely along the right lines. But it may be carried 
further in several ways. 

One suggestion is that it may be combined with 
a study of the laws of physiology and hygiene in 
such a way as to give a better understanding of its 
place in a successful life, and so to inculcate 
an intelligent attitude of mind which will make for 
the maintenance of health throughout life. This 
study would bear especially upon the problems of 
the limitations of physical strength, the husbanding 
of energy by means of proper diet, exercise, sleep 
and relaxation, and so on—things that under the 
present system we chiefly worry out for our- 
selves, with a great expense, sometimes, of needless 
suffering and years of wasted effort. 
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DECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


The Question of Sex Should be Faced 


URTHER, it is suggested that in connection 

with the scientific study and systematic prac- 
tice of physical training the educational bugbear, 
sex, should be faced and considered. That is, the 
special handicaps of women should be more care- 
fully weighed in the scheme of physical training, 
particularly athletics, and this training should be 
directed more definitely toward the strength that 
is needed for motherhood rather than the muscu- 
larity that shows up well in contests; and that, 
in this connection, instruction should be given in 
sex physiology and hygiene, and in eugenics, in 
order to create a sane, frank attitude of mind 
about these most important subjects which the 
prudery of the Nineteenth Century forbade to be 
mentioned except as a kind of gossip among 
married women. 

In this connection may be noted not only a ten- 
dency to emphasize the importance of health from 
the standpoint of future generations, but also the 
even more pronounced feeling that the study of 
the child, physically and psychologically, should 
be one of the strong features of the curriculum. 


A Strong Demand for Eugenics 


OME women even hold that there should be a 
definite, organized effort to train girls, mentally 
as well as physically, for motherhood. They say 
that this could be done partly by encouraging 
the normal girl’s love for healthy, well-bred 
children; and partly by arousing her sympathy 
and indignation in behalf of the children who suffer 
for the sins of their parents, thus proceeding to 
the study of eugenics. 

Many more women believe that there should be 
thorough, practical work in child study in the 
curriculum of every woman’s college. One woman 
voices a common feeling, I think, in saying: ‘‘We 
learn everything at college except how to take proper 
care of children, which is the most important thing 
that most of us have to do.”’ 

It has been pointed out that such work would 
be almost as valuable to teachers as to mothers, 
and that when these two classes are eliminated 
there remains a very small minority to whom this 
study would not be of prime interest. This number 
becomes almost nothing when we remember that 
librarians, writers and social workers, besides 
women living at home, upon whom falls the partial 
or entire care of relatives’ children, would also be 
helped in no small degree. 

There are few women in the world who do not 
have or hope to have a home of their own. Those 
who do not marry, when the old ties are broken 
usually join with other women in making a center 
for their common affections and interests. The 
joy of it lies in the fostering of relationships, as 
well as in the fuller expression of personality 
through material things; its drawbacks are the 
clash of warring interests in the members of 
the household and the effort required to keep 
“‘things’’ in their proper places as servants, not 
masters, of personality—in plain speech, the trials 
of housekeeping 


More Physiology: More Hygiene 


T FOLLOWS, then, that the more skill and 

wisdom a woman has in these two directions 
the more successful and happy she will be in her 
home. 

What subjects taught at college will help her? 

First, she needs more physiology and more 
hygiene. She may be called upon to act as nurse, 
to give first aid to the injured; she is bound to 
maintain the conditions for good health in the 
house of which she hascharge. It would seem that 
she ought to have some understanding of asepsis, 
sanitation, the chemistry of foods, dietetics—and 
how many more branches of applied science? She 
surely needs both psychology and sociology to 
help her in the difficult practice of living with 
people. On the other hand, she needs a thorough 
scientific training in all matters pertaining to the 


management of the house, to enable her to get 
and keep the upper-hand control of these most 
obdurate and occasionally diabolical ‘‘things’’ 
which break the spirit and wear away the life of 
many a capable housewife. 

It is often said that any woman can do house- 
keeping by the light of Nature—with an occasional 
appeal to her mother! Perhaps that is the reason 
why housekeeping is still fifteen hundred years 
behind the times. 


Raising Housekeeping to a Science 


WE ARE coming to see that housekeeping 

must be brought up to the level of a science, 
and the world is waiting for women to show that 
they can do it. It is an extraordinary thing 
that in this the woman’s college should be the 
last to help. 

This conservatism seems to arise from two 
mistaken theories. : 

One theory is that domestic science, so called, 
involves such innovations as a shorter course on, 
for example, ‘‘ The Potato: its Properties and Prep- 
aration”’; or a seminar in fine sewing. 

The other is that college-bred women can take 
up any applied work with equal success. It is true 
that they do it with more success than untrained 
women; but it is not true that training in German 
or history contributes as much skill in the manage- 
ment of a gas-stove as some understanding of 
chemistry and physics. Nor is it true that mere 
brain knowledge reaches the same end as econom- 
ically as when this is coupled with eye knowledge 
and hand knowledge. 

In other words, the woman’s college needs to 
awaken to the importance of educating girls not 
merely as souls to be turned loose in the universe, 
but also as women who are bound to live in the 
environment of homes, and it needs to realize 
that the more directly its training is applied to 
this end the more energy will be saved ulti- 
mately for the cultivation of the higher life in the 
individual. 

This is not to say that the woman’s college 
should take upon itself all the functions of a 
technical school. 

While a third of the alumnz questioned urged 
the introduction of some domestic science and 
home economics work into the curriculum, com- 
paratively few said that it should be required, and 
very few that .it should include detailed study of 
cooking, bedmaking, marketing, and so on. The 
majority suggested either one or more general 
courses, such as would be useful to every woman 
and furnish a basis for specialization to those who 
mean to marry, or such practical treatment and 
application of the sciences now taught as would 
serve the same purpose. 

Both the need and the possibilities of such train- 
ing are shown by a letter received since the article 
went into type from the president of one of the 
smaller colleges for women, in which a special 
point is made of it. She writes that the course in 
household economics is one of the most difficult 
courses given and that more girls fail in it than 
in any other. 

And yet some people still say that housekeeping 
can safely be left to instinct and tradition! 


Less Latin—Less Mathematics 


UCH questions as these are asked: Would 

ability to make her own baking powder impair 
a woman’s knowledge of chemical theory? Should 
she study physics at length and not be able to 
repair a fault, or at least to find it, in the electric 
lighting of her own house? Could not bacteri- 
ology be turned to account in preserving fruits? 
Why should botany be altogether independent of 
gardening? Why should the history of art be 
taught rather than the principles of art as they 
might be used in house building, decoration and 
furnishing, in the laying out of gardens, and even 
in the matter of dress? 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 24 
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The general tendency of opinion seems to be 
that some of this science work should be required 
instead of Latin and mathematics; that the dif- 
ferent branches of it should be correlated as far 
as possible, and pointed toward the end in view; 
and that more practical work of this kind should 
be added to the electives; while courses in busi- 
ness methods and elementary law would be of 
great advantage. 

Fully one-half of the alumnz recommended 
some or all of these changes. Opinions range 
from the extreme views which on the one hand 
ask for technical instruction in applied arts, 
such as weaving, basketry, and so on, and on 
the other for a nursery laboratory—in the 
words: ‘‘Why is it not as practicable as a 
chicken incubator and brooder? Why is it not 
as important to study live babies as eggs and 
chickens and toads and rats?”—to the most 
moderate demand for a reconstruction of the 
work now given, in connection with the definite 
purpose stated above. 


The Whole Tendency Toward the Practical 


HE evidence that I have collected is con- 
firmed in several ways. 

The report of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnez for 1910 asks: ‘“‘May not required 
courses be added to the college curriculum to 
inculcate business power and sense in all wo- 
men, whether they expect to become self- 
supporting or not?” 

A report published by the New York Branch 
of the Collegiate Alumnz, based upon inquiries 
made among college women in 1908-1909, recom- 
mends that two courses in hygiene and one in 
general biology and bacteriology should be re- 
quired of all students, besides a short course in 
law; and also suggests more electives in hygiene, 
sociology, economics and political science. The 
practical bearing of these electives is seen in their 
titles: “Hygiene of Childhood’’; ‘““The Family’’; 
“History of Industries, and the Status of Women 
in Industry.” 

A group of graduate udents—idlows ina 
university, who spent an evening discussing the 
ideal curriculum for women—reached much the 
same conclusion. 

They agreed, although they are specialists in 
English, philosophy, sociology and romance, 
that physiology and hygiene should be the basis 
of the required work; and that these subjects 
should be correlated with psychology, sociology 
and civics, English alone among the “cultural” 
studies being established as fundamental. 

They agreed, also, that business methods and 
elementary law should be taught, and that 
sciences such as chemistry, physics and biology 
should be made to contribute to an understand- 
ing of domestic science, whether or not this 
were introduced as a separate course. 

In training for citizenship it is felt that the 
woman’s college has made great strides during 
the last twenty years, both in the additional 
courses given in economics, civics and sociology, 
and especially in admitting the institution of 
student government, which develops a sense of 
responsibility and an interest in the welfare 
of a community. But the alumnz say that a 
great deal more remains to be done in this field, 
particularly in the way of bringing academic 
work into relationship with the actual conditions 
of the world. 

All sorts of crude suggestions are made, some 
of them for courses which would be as remote 
from the demands of culture or practical life as 
any now in the curriculum; others are mere 
flounderings in the mechanical side of life. But 
the ferment of discontent is in them all. 


How to Get in the Practical Studies 


F ALL or most of this practical work is to be 

required it would almost fill the first two years. 
If, for example, the college required a three-hour 
course of one semester each in physiology and 
hygiene, sociology and civics, chemistry and 
physics, psychology and ethics, two-hour courses 
of one semester each in biology, law, business 
methods and perhaps the principles of esthet- 
ics as applied to life, there would remain time 
for a three-hour course in English, extending 
through the two years, and one elective. 

It should be noted, however, that this would 
allow for the continued study of a subject in 
which a girl is especially interested, from the 
preparatory school to the Junior year in college 
in which she would begin to develop it for voca- 
tional or cultural purposes. For example, a girl 
intending to specialize in Latin could have eight 
years in that language without a break, while 
girls to whom it was a weariness and a bore 
would not be bound to continue it beyond the 
High School. 

The objection might be raised that other girls 
might find the required work in the sciences and 
civics just as tedious; but here the answer is 
obvious and twofold. In so far as these sub- 
jects would be taught from a practical stand- 
point they would tend to keep the interest 
quick; and again, even if they did not appeal to 
the individual, their importance for the general 
welfare of humanity should overrule personal 
objection. 


The First Two Years of Practical Study 


HE first two years of college, then, could well 

be given to introductory courses in subjects 
which every woman needs to know and could 
constantly use in her after life, together with 
one course that would express the special talent 
or taste of the individual. 

The last two years, it is felt, might well be 
divided between work elected to bear upon the 
future vocation and work chosen either as sub- 
sidiary to this, or because it represents a second 
taste in an individual who is not certain which 
line she will eventually follow. For instance, if 
a girl were preparing herself to teach history 
she would be bound to take as much language 
work as she could get. If she planned to be a 


‘doctor she would ‘need all the science she could 


crowd in. If she looked toward the law or the 
ee she would add as much history and 
psychology as could be had consistently with 
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her other needs. In other words, by the time a 
girl reaches her Junior year she should have her 
plans for the future pretty definitely in mind. 
If she is fairly sure of her vocation she would 
elect the courses bearing both immediately and 
indirectly upon that end. If she had still a 
doubt as to her proper work she would throw 
her main strength into the line that appealed to 
her most at the time, giving the minor interest 
an opportunity to develop into the major if 
she should find herself mistaken. 


The Practical and the Cultural Sides 


UT, some one may ask, how about the cul- 

ture side, the development of personality ? 
As far as this depends upon the curriculum— 
and it comes in many other ways at college—it 
is so absolutely involved in the other four aims 
that it is inconceivable as a thing apart. In- 
deed, is not the flaw in the old culture ideal its 
conception of an artificial something that could 
be superimposed upon a mind, rather than of 
the flowering of a quality inherent in the per- 
sonality itself? 

The very essence of culture surely lies in love 
for the thing that is cultivated. It would be 
better to “‘be a kitten and cry ‘mew’” than to 
acquire that glibness in uttering second-hand 
opinions which is one of the worst results of 
pursuing a subject that, after trial, is found to 
have no appeal. 

There is a culture of science as well as of the 
arts, a culture of languages, and I have no 
doubt of pure mathematics, as well as of litera- 
ture and of history; and we cannot have them 
all. Most of usare limited to two or three. The 
work that we love best is usually that which 
we are best fitted to do, and vice versa. Hence 
the more carefully we direct .a girl into the 
vocation for which she is best adapted, the 
more scope we shall give for that unfolding of 
personality which is the only true culture. 


More Personal Supervision Suggested 


UT the reconstruction of the curriculum 

along the general lines suggested above is 
only one way in which it is said that the woman’s 
college might be made more effective. 

More personal supervision is needed, is one 
cry which has been repeated very often in my 
answers; more sense of responsibility should be 
inculcated is another, not so common. The 
two are not contradictory nor even inconsist- 
ent, as might be supposed. They both look 
toward a better directed use of freedom. 

By personal supervision is meant a more ad- 
equate provision for studying the individual 
needs and ambitions of girls, and for directing 
them early toward the work that most appeals 
to them. 

As things are nowit is often only after grad- 
uation, and after a painful process of eliminat- 
ing the things she can’t do, that a girl finds 
out what she zs good for. Too oftenitisthrough 
sheer indecision and ignorance of her own 
capacity that she falls back upon teaching— 
which theoretically anybody can do, and prac- 
tically almost nobody!—and finds out her 
mistake only when it is too late to change. 


A Separate Vocational Faculty 


EVERAL plans for securing good advice in 

time for the student have been suggested. 

One provides for a separate vocational de- 
partment of the faculty, whose business it 
should be to (a) test all the students perhaps 
three times during their college course—at the 
beginning, in the middle and at the end—with 
the purpose of discovering their tendencies nat- 
ural and developed; (6) to codperate with the 
teaching faculty by receiving from them and 
discussing with them at intervals reports upon 
the work of the students; and (c) to keep in 
touch with the modern professional and indus- 
trial demands, so that they would be able to 
make the actual practical connection between a 
girl and the work that she ought to do. 

Probably this scheme would be objected to 
on grounds of additional expense, but its advan- 
tages for the student seem apparent and mani- 
fold, especially if this department could be 
made to work in with the Vocational Bureau 
already established by the alumnz. This is at 
the present time collecting information in regard 
to the success of college women in professions 
other than teaching. 

A similar plan puts the burden of giving 
advice upon the teaching faculty, and adds that 
tastes might be tested under their guidance by 
means of vacation work. 


A Student Advisory Board 


THIRD plan provides for a Student Ad- 

visory Board, composed of women, not 
members of the faculty, who have already 
achieved success in their work. It is suggested 
that this Board should meet at the college at 
stated intervals, and hold itself in readiness for 
consultation by all students in need of advice in 
regard to choice of work. 

The double difficulty here would be to get 
well-known and busy women to serveon sucha 
Board, and again to give useful advice upon such 
superficial acquaintance as they would neces- 
sarily have with the students in most cases. 

Still another plan suggests that the heads of 
halls should be college women of wide experi- 
ence in the world—one writer says preferably 
married—who are entirely freed from teaching 
responsibilities, who would therefore have time 
to know well the girls living in their houses, and 
could give advice in an informal way on matters 
pertaining to the curriculum as well as on social 
matters. This again would be expensive to the 
college, but it is otherwise merely making pro- 
fessional and systematic the kind of help which 
is given freely now by members of the faculty to 
students who have the wisdom and perhaps the 
assurance to ask for it. 

In addition to these plans it is also proposed 
that some system like the tutorial one at 
‘Princeton University could be introduced with 
“advantage into the woman’s college. 


las the College Done for Girls? 


All these plans have the same end in view: 
to help the student to act intelligently in choos- 
ing her work, and so to lessen the maladjust- 
ment and waste of time and energy that result 
from the present system. 


Colleges Should Have Fewer Students 


E of the strongest claims of the woman’s 

college as an institution, in distinction from 
the university, is the influence that it exerts 
through the personal relationships between the 
students and the faculty. With the great in- 
crease of numbers in recent years this influence 
has necessarily waned; so the suggestion is made 
that five hundred is quite as large a number as 
any college should try to manage; and that, 
even so, it should be divided into small com- 
munities, not more than fifty or seventy-five girls 
living in one house. In this way, it is thought, 
much more could be done to remove those social 
defects which are said to mark the college girl 
in distinction from the graduate of a finishing 
school. 

This method of personal influence on the side 
of the faculty and unconscious imitation on the 
side of the students, supplemented by tactful 
hints in the case of individuals, seems the most 
feasible way of dealing with the ‘social inequality 
that prevails at all colleges. But certainly it is 
felt that, whatever method is used, the college 
should give more heed than it does at present to 
the cultivation of grace and charm of manner, 
familiarity with ordinary social customs, the art 
of right dressing,and soon. All these things are 
professional as well as social assets which college 
women today are somewhat inclined to forget or 
to despise. 


Get More Money—Get More Men 


HAT the average girls’ college is too much 
of a ‘‘celibate community ”’ is felt to hamper 
and warp the development of the students in 
its charge, according to a number of the alumne. 
Whatever truth there may be in this criticism 
there is certainly a feeling abroad that the 
woman’s college would be greatly strengthened 
by the addition of more men to the faculty. 
Instead of men from other institutions we find 
many young alumnz teaching in their own 
Alma Mater. The cause is probably the differ- 
ence between the salaries demanded, but the 
result is the perpetuation of the old methods. 
However able these girls may be, as a class they 
will teach as they have been taught in that 
very college; and a faculty of which they form 
a good part, if it lacks also the counterbalance 
of masculine ideals and methods, will not be 
sufficiently normal or representative to do the 
best possible work with its students. Practi- 
cally the suggestion comes to this: ‘‘Get more 
money, and spend it in getting more men.”’ 


Great Problem of the Woman’s College 


HE problem of problems for the woman’s 
college today is also perhaps its great oppor- 
tunity, and that is, to reconcile every woman’s 
latent desire to unfold her personality to the 
utmost through her womanhood—a process in 
which home life seems to be indispensable—and 
the modern woman’s desire to take part in the 
larger interests and responsibilities of the world. 
In cases where women are obliged to earn their 
living in competition with men the first aspect 
of life, except under unusually favorable circum- 
stances or at some loss on the one side or the 
other—such as not having or neglecting home 
or children, or being hampered by them—has to 
be sacrificed. But few women are interested 
in wage-earning as an end in itself; they some- 
times prefer it to the domestic life, because of 
the independence it gives and the greater scope 
it affords, as they think, for mental activity. 

It is for the college to show how the woman 
at home may also become a citizen of the 
world. This can be done in two ways: first, by 
teaching how the drudgery of house manage- 
ment and housework may be converted into a 
science, thus saving both time and energy; and 
second, by opening up the possibilities of social 
service in the broadest sense of the term. 

There will probably always be some narrowly 
gifted women to whom a profession must be the 
first consideration; there will be afew who can 
do impossibilities in reconciling a career with the 
making of a home; but for nearly all, professional 
home-making should offer a career that compares 
by no means unfavorably with most positions in 
the world in which women compete with men. 

But before this can happen there must be a 
widespread conviction that any woman who 
manages a home earns her way by virtue of 
that fact—if she is a mother so much the more 
does she earn it—and so is quite as inde- 
pendent economically as if she were teaching. 
When women recognize this fact, and realize 
that their surplus energy, after the housekeep- 
ing has become automatic and the children 
are beyond their immediate and constant care, 
can find an inexhaustible opportunity in work 
for the public good, which men often have not 
time to do, they will be more content to develop 
the possibilities of their own province and less 
eager to usurp that of men. In reconstructing 
this general attitude of mind the woman’s 
college can do as important a work as any it 
has attempted in the past. 
gh: SUM up, then, the position of the woman’s 

college is this: Inthe past it has stood for 
culture; inthe future it must stand for efficiency. 

In the past it has trained individuals; in the 
future it must train also members of a com- 
munity and of a State. 

In the past it has emphasized the mind; in 
the future it must develop the body also, and 
so adjust the two that each upon occasion will 
serve the other. 

In the past it has attempted to ignore sex 
except as a handicap; in the future it will use 
sex as a means for the fullest unfolding of person- 
ality and for the greatest social effectiveness. 

In the past it has done much for the eman- 
cipation of women; in the future it must do 
infinitely more. 








The Foundation 
of Style 


; Corsets are the 
foundation of a fashion- 
able appearance. From 
them emanate grace of 
contour and distinction of 
carriage. 

The simplest gown, 
worn overa perfectly pro- 
portioned S464 model, 
a) acquires that undefinable 
bm ©6but eagerly sought quality 
called STY LE. 

By skillful designing 
and accurate process of 
manufacture, F6-@ Cor- 
sets bring out the beauty 
of the natural figure— 
eliminating its defects 
with unerring skill. 

They are made of the 
finest materials, boned 
with duplex, non-rustable 
boning. 

Each model is perfect in 

fitand finish. 

Spring fashionsconfirm 
the vogue of the supple, 
youthful silhouette which 
is emphasized in the new- 
est 546-4 models. 

Styles to take care of every 
type of figure are represented 
in recent designs, including 
the most satisfactory corset for 
over-developed figures ever 
placed upon the market— 
the 2466 REDUCING, 
Extra Long. 
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By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


AUTHOR OF “* MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS,” “REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM,” ETC. 


re N EXPLANATION: Last spring | asked my neighbors in Maine, 
who, like all New England housewives, are excellent cooks, to 
let me have their best recipes for ‘“‘A Book of Dorcas Dishes’ which 
They did so: we made the 
book, and these are some of the delicious recipes from that book, 
selected as those suited to this month of publication. 

These are very simple dishes: just the plain, daily diet of a band 
of country women, with a few pretty things we cook when an old 
friend graces the supper-table, or company comes from town, or John 


we could sell at our annual Dorcas Fair. 


brings home his bride. 


Good cooking needs skill, judgment and imagination; therefore it 


tests the qualities of the cleverest woman. 


11 Cookies and Doughnuts 


Sugar Cookies 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 


1 Cupful of Butter 
Flour Enough to Roll 
Out 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

3 Eggs 

1 Teaspoonful of Cream 
of Tartar Mrs. W. S. Movutton. 


Spiced Hermits 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
Dissolved in a 
Little Hot Water 

1 Teaspoonful of All 
Kinds of Spices 

1 Small Piece of Citron 


Mrs. FRANK HARGRAVES. 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

1 Cupful of Butter 

3 Eggs 

2 Cupfuls of Finely 
Chopped Raisins 


Ginger Snaps 
¥ Cupful of Molasses 14 Cupful of Sugar 
4% Cupful of Butter 
Set on the fire and boil for five minutes. 
Cool, then add 
1 Egg 


1 Tenppontul of Ginger 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda Wiser ‘adéet to Roll 


Roll thin. MAE SKILLINGS. 


1 —— ul of Vin- 


Company Jumbles 


114 Cupfuls of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
2 Eggs 2 Teaspoonfuls of Cream 
14 Cupful of Butter of Tartar 
44 Cupful of Milk Lemon to Taste 
Mix as soft as can be handled; cut with 
a small cutter, and sprinkle the top with cocoa- 
nut. Mrs. LEONARD TOWLE. 


New England Doughnuts 


1 Egg Beaten In 
1 Rounding Cupful of 


1 Dessertspoonful of 
Thick Sour Cream 


2g Cupful of Thick Sugar 
Sour Milk 26 Teaspoonful of Va- 
lg Cupful of Sweet Milk nilla 


1g Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pinch of Ginger 


1 Rounding Teaspoon- 
ful of Soda, Dis- 
solved in the 
Foregoing 

Knead and roll to a thickness of half an 
inch. Fry in hot fat, turning many times and 
rolling in sugar if preferred. 

This recipe makes three dozen doughnuts— 
and they never soak fat. 

Mrs. Pertey A. BERRY. 


The President’s Brownies 


1 Cupful of Sugar 1% Cupful of Walnuts 
14 Cupful of Flour Broken in Small 
% Cupful of Melted Pieces 

Butter Eggs 
2 Squares of Chocolate 


Bake in a shallow tin, garnishing the top 
with nuts. s. J. W. MESERVE. 


Country Gingerbread 


1 wepepecnral of 
Ginger 
14% Cupfuls of Flour 
A Little Salt 


1g Cupful of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Butter 


1 Egg 

1g Cupful of Molasses 

14 Cupful ot Sour Milk 

1 Even Teaspoonful 
of Soda, Dissolved 


in the Milk HENRIETTA ELDEN. 


Maine Doughnuts 


1 Cupful of Sour Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Sugar Salt, Ginger and Nut- 


1 Egg meg 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour to Roll Soft 
Mrs. J. R. Forp. 


Butter 
Oatmeal Cookies 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 

7 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sour Milk 

Nuts May be Added if 
Desired 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
14 Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Oatmeal 
1 Cupful of Cocoanut 
2 Cupfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Raisins, 
Chopped 


Drop a teaspoonful on a buttered pan. 
Mrs. ALonzo HARMON. 


Maine Cookies 


1 Cupful of Molasses 

1 Cupful of Sugar 

1 Cupful of Shortening 

1% Teaspoonfuls of 
Soda, Dissolved 
in a Little Hot 
Water 


1 Teaspoonful of Ginger 
2 Eggs 

Salt 

Flour to Knead Well 


Mrs. H. A. DAvIs. 


Filled Cookies 

1 Cupful of Sugar 
¥% Cupful of Shortening 
(Part Lard and 


2% Cupfuls of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Cream of Tartar 
Part Butter) 1 Teaspoonfulof Soda 
1 Egg 1 Teaspoonful of 
4 Cupful of Milk Vanilla 
Roll thin; put the cookies in a pan, then 
put a teaspoonful of the following filling on 
each. Place another cooky gently on top. 
Filling for Cookies 
1 Cupful of Chopped % Cupful of Water 
Raisins 1 Teaspoonful of Flour 
14 Cupful of Sugar 


Cook untilthick. Mrs. Lewis SHoRDON. 











Nobody pretends that washing dishes is attractive, and nothing 
but Christian grace makes us endure the pots and pans; but cookery 
is high art; let us think of it as such, and we shall be properly 
proud of such triumphs as we achieve. Who would not rather make 
a delicious strawberry shortcake than play ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer ’”’ 
on the piano? Where is the painted table-scarf that can compare 
with a loaf of milk-white bread? There is genius in a wonderfully 
seasoned dish of meat or fish, in a toothsome sauce or in a clever 
arrangement of ‘‘left-overs.’? There is real poetry in a shining 


country kitchen: poetry in bread and cake as light as a feather. 


11 Company Desserts 


Milk Sherbet 
8 Cupfuls of Milk 
6 Lemons 
Mix the juice (strained) of the lemons and 
sugar, stirring constantly while adding the 
milk slowly. Mrs. AMBROSE WEEKS. 


3 Cupfuls of Sugar 


Chocolate Sauce for Vanilla Ice Cream 
2 Squares of Chocolate 1 Cupful of Boiling 
1 Cupful of Sugar Water 
1 Teaspoonful of Corn- 
starch 
Boil until thick. SarA J. Morton. 


Strawberry Blanc-Mange 


Stew strawberries, strain off the juice and 
sweeten it to taste. Place over the fire, and 
when it boils stir in cornstarch wet in cold 
water, allowing two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch for each pint of juice; continue stirring 
until sufficiently cooked. Pour into molds wet 
in cold water and set away to cool. Serve 
with cream and sugar and fresh strawberries if 
desired. 

Raspberry blanc-mange prepared in the 
same way is equally good. 

Mrs. GILBERT BERRY. 


A Good Ice Cream 


1 Quart of Milk 1 Quart of Fruit 
1 Quart of Cream 3 Cupfuls of Sugar 
Mix the sugar and fruit together. Press 
through a colander and freeze. 
ALICE EMERY. 


Pineapple Sherbet 


Take one tablespoonful of gelatin and dis- 
solve it in halt a pint of warm water. After it 
is dissolved add another half-pint of warm 
water, one pint of sugar and one can of pine- 
apple, chopped fine and added with the juice. 
Then freeze. Mrs. ANGELIA HARMON. 


Cream Pyramids 


Whip firmly a pint of cream. Sweeten and 


chill. Serve i in small glasses. Beat stiffly the 
whites of six eggs. Sweeten, and gradually stir 
in a small cup of currant jelly. When ready to 
serve drop a spoonful of the beaten egg in the 
center of each dish of cream, in the shape of 
a pyramid. Mrs. FRANK HARGRAVES. 


Chocolate Whips 


Pinch of Salt 
Sweeten to Taste 


1 Pint of Milk 
2 Eggs 
Chocolate 

Heat the milk, adding two tablespoonfuls of 
grated chocolate. Then add the eggs and other 
ingredients. Fill glasses two-thirds full and 
drop whipped cream in each. 

Mrs. H. H. Locke. 


Apple Custard 


14 Cupful of Butter 
Flavor With Vanilla 


3 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Sifted Sour- 
Apple Sauce 
Make a nice crust for the holders. 
round muffin-tins. 
Mrs. FRANK HARGRAVES. 


Custard Souffle 


Rub two scant tablespoonfuls of butter to a 
cream; add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
pour on gradually one cupful of hot milk. 
Cook for — minutes in the double boiler, 
stirring ofte Separate the yolks and whites 
of four oma "put the whites on ice, beat the 
yolks. Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
add to the milk and set away to cool. Half an 
hour before serving beat the whites of the eggs 
stiff and cut them in lightly. Bake in a 
buttered pudding-dish in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. Serve at once with creamy 
sauce. Mrs. GeorcE E. SMITH. 


Fig Pudding 
¢Pound of Suet, 


Finely Chopped 
4g Pound (Scant) of 


Bake in 


2 Heaping Cupfuls of 
Breadcrumbs, 
Soaked in 14 Cup- 


Figs, Finely ful of Milk 
Chopped 34 Cupful of Sugar 
2 Eggs, last, Well 
Beaten 


Mix thoroughly and steam for four hours. 
Serve with hard or foamy sauce. 
Mrs. MonroE MARSH. 


Fruit Compdéte 


5 Oranges, Cut Fine i Cupful of Walnuts 
4 Bananas, Sliced Fine Juice of 1 Lemon 
1 Cupful of Strawber- 

ries, Cut Fine (or 

Malaga Grapes 

if Strawberries are 

Out of Season) 


Sprinkle with six tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of cinnamon. Serve with 
half a pint of whipped cream. 

Mrs. CHARLES IRVING. 








Would that a little of it might find its way into another woman’s 
heart in some other country kitchen. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
10 Country Pickles 


A Tory Hill India Relish 


Put one cupful and a half of salt on one 
peck of chopped green tomatoes and let stand 
over night. In the morning drain and add one 
medium cabbage, chopped fine, and boil all in 
three quarts of vinegar for half an hour. Then 
add six onions, three red peppers, two green 
peppers (chopped fine), six cupfuls of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of celery seed, two of mustard 
seed and one tablespoonful of stick cinnamon 
and whole cloves (in a bag). Cook all until 
the onions are perfectly soft. 

Mrs. A. G. WILEy. 


Chili Sauce 


6 Ripe Tomatoes 
2 Onions 
1 Green Pepper 
4 Cupful of Granu- 
lated Sugar 
2% Cupful of Good 
Cider Vinegar 
Scald and peel the tomatoes and cook with 
the onions and peppers until tender; then add 
the sugar, vinegar and spices and cook for ten 
minutes longer. Mrs. Norton Lipsy. 


1 Teaspoonful Each of 
Cinnamon, All- 
spice and Nutmeg 

1% Teaspoonful of 
Cloves 


Sweet Tomato Pickles 


Use one gallon of tomatoes. After they are 
sliced salt and drain over night in a colander. 
Add one quart of good vinegar, one pound of 
brown sugar, one heaping tablespoonful of all 
kinds of spices and the same of mustard, and 
one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Boil until 
tender. Mrs. Emma J. HARMON. 


Sweet Pickle for Corning Beef 


For 25 pounds of meat: 
2 Gallons of Water, 2 Pounds of Rock Salt 
Lukewarm 1 Ounce of Saltpeter 
1144 Pounds of Brown 
Sugar 
Mix and let stand for twenty-four hours, 
stirring frequently, so that it may be thor- 
oughly dissolved before putting in the meat. 
This wili keep all winter, and is not too salt for 
slicing and frying. It is also delicious boiled to 
eat cold. Mrs. Norton Lipsy. 


Pickled Beets and Carrots 


Boil the beets until tender; remove the 
skins, slice while hot; cover with hot, spiced 
vinegar that has been well sweetened. 

Carrot pickles are made in the same way. 
These are not only good, but also make, a 
bright bit of coloring for the table. 

Mrs. FRANK L. TARBOX. ” 


Watermelon Sweet Pickles 


5 Pounds of Fruit 
3 Pounds of Sugar 

Boil the fruit in clear water until tender; 
drain, put into the vinegar and sugar. Cook 
until well flavored. Use all kinds of spices put 
in a thin cloth. Mrs. A. E. HARMON. 


Piccalilli Pickles 


Take one peck of green tomatoes, four pep- 
pers and twelve onions, chop fine and drain 
through cheesecloth. Add 
1 Ten-Cent Package of 4 Cupfuls of Sugar 

Pickling Spices 14 Cupful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Ground Mustard 

Cover with cold vinegar (about two quarts). 
Boil slowly for nearly two hours. 

Mrs. Tuomas L. KIMBALL. 


Rhubarb Jam 


To six pounds of rhubarb add six pounds of 
sugar and six large lemons. Cut the rhubarb 
in small pieces. Slice the lemons very thin. 
Put the fruit in a large bowl and cover with 
the sugar, letting it stand for twenty-four 
hours. Boil for about three-quarters of an 
hour. Do not stir more than is necessary, as its 
great beauty is in not being all broken up. 
Put in glasses and cover with paper. 

MINNIE ALFORD. 


1 Pint of Vinegar 


Treasurer’s Cucumber Pickles 


To one gallon of good vinegar add one cupful 
of salt and one cupful of ground mustard. 
Each day add freshly picked cucumbers and 
stir with a wooden spoon. This will be ready 
for use in ten days if the cucumbers are very 
young. Mrs. JAMES B. ELDEN. 


Wayside Mixed Pickles 


2 Quarts of Green To- 1 Large Ripe Cucumber 


matoes 2 Bunches of Celery 
2 Quarts of Ripe Toma- 3 Large Onions 
toes 1 Small Cabbage 


3 Green Peppers 

Chop all together. Cover with half a cupful 
of salt and let it standover night. Drain off all 
liquid in the morning. Add three pints of 
vinegar, two pounds of brown sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of mustard. Cook for one hour 
and seal, Mrs. C. W. Hanpy. 







































































































































MID the richness of 

silken tapestry and 
storied marble, where taste 
is cultivated and commands | 
the best— there is found | 
unvarying appreciation of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


Whether the service be 
simple or elaborate, this 
charming dessert confection 
is always appropriate and 
it always pleases. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


























































CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


sweet with a coating of rich chocolate 


another delicate 
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The New Punched Work Neckwear 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





N THIS lovely openwork there 

are no drawn threads. The 
lacy background is made by the 
use of a very large needle which 
is more like a stiletto than a 
needle. This needle should 
carry a rather fine linen thread; 
cotton is not strong enough to 
bear the constant pulling which 
is necessary to open the holes. 

This embroidery must be in 
a rather open-mesh linen. The 
design is first outlined in coarse 
working cotton. The back- 
ground openwork is put in after 
the outlining of the design is all 
finished. 

This work is as suitable for 
clothes as it is for household 
linen. When it is used in a 
blouse it is well to run in a few 
tucks from the neck-line down, 
and after fitting the blouse per- 
fectly these tucks may be let out. 
The finished work will take up 
this small allowance of material 
without which the yoke would 
be too tight. One should use a 
sail needle, which can be had 
at any shop where ship supplies 
are sold. 





































N ACCOUNT of the fact 

that the work takes up some 
of the material it is a good plan 
to make the punched work 
sections for panels, or for over- 
shoulder pieces such as the tulip 
design below, separately and in- 
set them with an outline stitch. 

The effect of the insetting is 
very pretty. The round coat 
collar in the lower left-hand 
corner is inset into piqué. The 
collar just below is worked on 
the material. Either effect is 
pretty, but the inset is especially 
modish. 

Be very careful when cutting 
the sailor collars and round col- 
lars to have the neck-line quite 
straight across the back—that is, 
not cut down in the least. This 
straight line will insure a well- 
fitting collar and one which will 
not poke out in the middle of 
the back. The punched work is 
done in horizontal lines worked 
first in one direction and back in 
the other. 


NOTE— Any! inquiries about this woke 
will be answered if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed for the reply. 


RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents each, post- free. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Grandma 
On a Visit 





NE of her first cares is .“; 
to see about her little 

f) grand-daughter’s teeth. 

* Naturally so. 


4 — Her own teeth are per- 
|. fect—good as ever—and 
@: she knows what that has © 
Ne meant, moreandmorewith *% 
passing years, in health, .. 
good looks, well being. 


“I use Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder night and morn- jj) 
ing. Mama taught me to.” 
i “Yes, dear, just as | 
ble taught your Mama to, and 





With millions of the | 


i 

Lag a 

best families it is a tradi- |} 
i 


tion to use i 
g 
Dr.Lyon's 
PERFECT 








ooth Powder 


] { prepared for almost 5 
&  halfacenturybyadoc- \y 
i, tor of dental surgery. \j 
ss Three generations have ;.., 
ae been brought up to its use *" 
le with increasing faith. It ; li 


2 


has an honorable place “, 
apart from ordinary tooth || 
preparations. The best | 
dentists prescribe it as | 
they have always done. 


Because Dr. Lyon's is 
| a perfect dentifrice in | 
POWDER FORM, hav- b 
ing no gelatine, glucose, © 
glycerine, orhoneytoleave | 
sticky masses between the | 
teeth to encourage decay. | 








It cleanses 














- i. The brush . 4 
~= and polishes the never touches |‘. 5 
te teeth, removes of 
A discoloration 
“J and tartar 


i) WITHOUT 
‘ik CHEMICAL® 
ACTION, and ; 
. Imparts a natu- 3 
« ral fragrance to & 
Y 2 the breath. Use & 
, it thoroughly 
| night and morn- 
ing—above all 
at night. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do should be 
entrusted only to your dentist to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Designed oy 
John B. Stctson 


White Chip Picture Hat Wreathed With Water Lilics 





Daisy-Covered Hat With Giaceful Bow in Front 





Matron’s Hat of Amethyst Hemp Buried Under Violets 
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| 
Designs by 
Edwin B. Halsey 


N THE spring, when all Nature is bright and gay 

with brilliant flowers and fresh green leaves, the 
thoughts of every woman turn tonewraiment. One 
may add new touches to an old suit or dress and 
make it smart and wearable with the right kind of a 
hat. But if the hat is not in complete harmony the 
most perfect costume will be spoiled. 

There are no hard-and-fast rules as to color. 
Hats that match the gown in color are seldom worn; 
they are generally of a darker tone or an entirely 
different harmonizing shade, or a becoming facing 
of deep navy blue or black is used on the under 
brim to throw soft shadows against the face. 





Youthful Poke Garlanded With Cowslips and Jonquils 


Delicate Blue Straw With Crown of Forget-Me-Nots 


HEN buying a hat do not forget to look at it from every side. 

A hat which looks well in front may have an ungraceful, back 
or side line, and to be really becoming it should be in perfect line 
with the contour of the head from all points. Do not buy a hat 
which fits the head uncomfortably, no matter how attractive it may 
be; for, after wearing it a while, it will give the face a strained 
expression. A hat which is well made and adaptable to its wearer 
will fit the head as comfortably as a well-fitting glove fits the hand; 
and it should seem to be almost a part of the head, not perched upon 
it or only remaining there because it is held by pins. 

If you have been successful with your winter hat do not experi- 
ment with another shape; instead, select only such materials as will 
make the hat in accord with the season for which it is desired. 

(Page 27) 











Braided Net Toque Adcrned With 


Tea Roses and Sweet Peas in Graceful Profusion 





a Single Rose 
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T IS in the first days of early spring, when under the 

sun’s warm rays we joyfully lay aside our heavy outer 
garments and furs, that our thoughts turn to a suitable 
dress for street wear. The material, color and design must 
be decided upon with a view to the appropriateness for the 
time of day and purposes for which the gown is required. 
Taffeta is the newest silk, and is charming for simple 
undraped gowns and tailored suits, while the more clinging, 
supple qualities of crépe and satin charmeuse, and foulard, 
voile and marquisette are given the preference for more 
composite designs. 

Of charming simplicity of line is the first gown in the 
upper group, made with a beige satin foundation dress 
of simple construction, ornamented with old gold lace 
veiled in blue voile. No patterns can be supplied. 


NEW design which lends itself to skillful remodeling 
of last season’s dresses without too much alteration 
can never fail to be popular. Such a gown is pictured on 
the left, with the simple foundation dress in a pretty 
bronze wafer-dotted foulard, with a one-piece bodice and 
gored skirt, buttoned quite simply down the center front. 
With this foundation is worn a transparent silk voile 
overdress in a caramel brown, which, if made separate, can 
be worn with more than one foundation dress. A light and 
delicate finish is given to the surplice edge of the waist 
by overcasting, while the sleeves and lower edge of the 
gathered tunic are bound with an additional fold of the 
material. 
No patterns can be supplied for this dress, but for the 
transparent overdress you can use a surplice peasant blouse 
and a gathered tunic opening at the center front. 


| perreers (including Guide-Chart) for 
the numbered designs shown on this page 
can be supplied at fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. The amount of material re- 
quired for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Before ordering any of 
these patterns it is quite essential to make sure 
that the measurements are very carefully taken. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


eee 
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‘The Easter Silk and Voile Dress 


Designs by Mrs. Warner: With Drawings by Rae Flock Scott 





OLOR in quiet, subdued tones is a more important 
feature this spring than it has been for several seasons, 
black having beenso much worn. Cool greens are always 
pretty and never more so than in a shimmering dotted 
foulard, as shown on the second figure above. A short- 
waisted effect is given by the bolero lines of the bodice, which 
will not be unbecoming to either a stout or slender form. 
Patterns (No. 6792) for this dress—with guimpe lining— 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. ._ Size 36 
requires nine yards and a quarter of 30-inch material. 


HERE is a pleasing variation of line in the diagonal 
side closing of the dress on the third figure above. This 
would be good looking in a pongee or silk serge in natural 
color, as the brilliant tones of the collar and cuff trimming 
would give the necessary relief. Japanese embroidery, or 
cretonne veiled with chiffon, could be utilized. 
Patterns (No. 6794) for this overblouse dress come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
seven yards of 36-inch material. 


IN-STRIPED blue-and-white chiffon taffeta, tussah or 
messaline is always a safe choice for a one-piece dress. 
It is especially effective when combined with white em- 
broidery as shown above. Here the plain guimpe is 
prettily trimmed with a tiny edging of lace, studded with 
black velvet buttons, and pointed revers are turned back 
over the dark facing of the surplice bodice. 
Patterns (No. 6796) for this side-closing dress come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 























‘The Stout 





Woman in Her Easter Clothes 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 











INE French serge in a soft green Color is the material 

that was selected for the graceful tailored suit shown 
above. Basket-weave linen and rajah silk would be equally 
desirable materials to select. 

Patterns (No. 6784) for the semi-fitting coat closing at 
the side front come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a half of 54-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 6785) for the five-gored skirt 
come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires three yards of 54-inch material. 


LONG coat should be chosen not only with regard to 
design, color and trimming, but also with regard to the 
purpose for which it is intended. If you can have only one 
coat select a simple tailored one like the coat of brown broad- 
cloth with a velvet collar shown above. Such a garment is 
always in good taste and may be worn for all occasions for 
several seasons, 
No patterns can be Supplied for this design, but there are 
other patterns which may be used with slight changes. 


N THE blue cashmere dress shown above—the third 

design—is illustrated a charming and practical method 
of making over a dress or of utilizing two short lengths of 
material. Gray satin was used for the vest and the skirt 
panel, and alsoto trim the sleeves and make the loose panels 
at the back, which should be finished with fringe. 

No patterns can be supplied for this dress, but it ought not 
to be difficult to cut, as a gored pattern may be used as 
a guide for the skirt, while the waist may be draped over a 
fitted lining closing either in the front or back. 








6783 = 678 #-6785 
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WO-TONED taffeta in a chiffon finish is the material 

used to make the effective street gown shown above on 
the right, which is most appropriate for church, for visiting 
or for afternoon entertainments. This same silk was used 
for the hat, with shaded feathers matching the dress in color. 
Silk and wool cashmere, voile or charmeuse may also be 
used, making the guimpe of transparent Brussels net, with 
an inset band of shadow lace around the V-shaped yoke and 
down the upper sleeves. The diagonal cross-lines in both 
the waist and skirt will give a decidedly ‘‘slimming’’ 
appearance to a stout figure. 

Patterns (No. 6783) for this dress—with a French lining 
and theskirt in six gores—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material, one yard and a quarter of 18-inch net or 
all-over lace, and one yard and a half of waist lining. 


VERY woman’s wardrobe should contain a comfortable 
negligee that is dressy enough to be worn about the 
house if she so desires, but it is not always easy to find a 
design that will make such use possible. Of course some- 
thing depends too upon the material selected, which, in con- 
junction with correct lines for one inclined to be over-stout, 
makes the illustration on the right interesting and helpful; 
for here a charming combination of striped challis and silk 
is used advantageously, 

Although no patterns can be supplied for this design, one 
should not have much difficulty in making the dress by using 
as guides a surplice waist pattern, with a broad plait over 
the shoulder, and a gored skirt pattern, cutting it slightly 
diagonal in front, to show the underlining or petticoat, and 
adding a loose back panel. 


ye TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
the numbered designs shown on this page 
can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 
bost-free. The amount of material required for | 
the various sizes is printed on the pattern | 
envelopes. Before ordering these patterns it is 
essential to make sure that the measurements 
are correcily taken. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for 
coat and costume, waist and hip measures for 
the skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
bendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OR the chiffon blouse with ruffles shown 

above no patterns can be supplied. Patterns 
(No. 6795) for the white linen shirtwaist em- 
broidered in blue cotton floss come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 36-inch material. The 
embroidery design for this waist is transfer 
pattern No. 14497, which costs ten cents. 





ATTERNS (No. 6801) for the coat of the 

tan-colored suit below come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 54-inch material. Pat- 
terns (No. 6802) for the six-gored skirt come 
in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist. measure. 
Size 24 requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 54-inch material. 





6801-6802 





Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


WO short lengths of con- 

trasting materials may be 
used advantageously for a 
coat suit, as is shown on the 
figure with the green and 
white striped skirt and green 
coat below. Patterns (No. 
6791) for the coat come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires two yards and a half 
of 54-inch material. Pat- 
terns (No. 6793) for the one- 
piece skirt come in six sizes: 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires two yards 
of 54-inch material. 


ANCY silk braid in two 

or more widths is a smart 
and practical trimming for 
early spring suits, particu- 
larly those made of fine serge 
or cheviot, or of pongee or 
taffeta. No patterns can be 
supplied for either the double- 
breasted coat or the plain 
gored skirt shown in gray 
serge below, but it would not 
be difficult to select other 
patterns to use as guides if 
one desired to adopt this idea 
for a suit. The design would 
be good in cloth, silk or linen, 
with or without the braid. 


6797 
Designed by Mrs. Warner 


6791-6793 
Designed by Mrs. Ralston 





DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at 

fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and coats, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladics’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





6795-14197 6797 (789 





6801-6802 6791-6793 


6799-6800 
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6789 
Designed by Mrs. Ralston 


ATTERNS (No. 6797) for the shirtwaist 

closing in front come in six sizes: 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and a quarter of 30-inch material, and one 
yard of lace for the frill. No patterns can be 
supplied for the embroidery scallop. Patterns 
(No. 6789) for the blouse come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 





HE figure below shows another suit design 

which is good for plain and striped or 
checked material. Patterns (No. 6799) for the 
cutaway coat—with two styles of collar—come in 
five sizes: 34to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards of 54-inch material. Pat- 
terns (No. 6800) for the four-gored skirt—with 
raised waist-line—come in six sizes: 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires two 
yards and three-quarters of 54-inch material. 





6799-6800 
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The Child’s Easter Hat and Dress 


Designs by Rowena Rice: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 





NE of the dainty, bordered challis 

or printed China silks would be 
pretty for the dress above, using the 
border for the yoke, sleeve bandings 
and sash girdle, and on the opening 
at the left side of the front. No pat- 
terns can be supplied identically like 
this dress, but Pattern No. 6008 may 
be adapted by plaiting the panel before 
cutting out and adding the set-on box- 
plaits at each side of the panel in front 
and in the back. It is a design suit- 
able also for cotton materials. 





LAIN-COLORED pink chambray 

bands trimming a pink figured 
batiste are pictured in the attractive 
dress on the little girl above. This 
design may also be utilized for a dot- 
ted Swiss, linen or piqué, by trim- 
ming with bands of eyelet embroidery 
or working a dainty design in hand 
embroidery where the plain bands are 
indicated here. Although no patterns 
can be supplied exactly like this dress 
Pattern No. 4527 may be adapted by 
recutting the elbow-length sleeves. 





Designs by Selina Yorke 


N THE quaint Empire lines, so be- 

coming to slender children, is the 
dress above, made with the body and 
sleeves in one piece and with the skirt 
gathered full at the waist-line. It 
suggests a pretty way to use two short 
lengths of material, a plain color and 
a figured pattern, or to lengthen an 
old dress and trim the body so as not 
to present a made-over appearance. 
Although no patterns have been cut 
of this design Pattern No. 6115, which 
is of similar design, may be adapted. 





ADE of navy-blue serge, with a 
detachable collar of heavy white 
linen braided in bright red, the suit 
above would be pretty and useful for 
every-day wear or for best. The coat 
is trimmed with a deep, pointed collar, 
extending into deep, wide revers in 
front. The dainty lingerie hat is of 
embroideredlinen. Patterns (No.6772) 
for this suit—including six-gored 
skirt—come in five sizes: 6to 14 years. 
Size 10 years requires five yards and 
a quarter of 30-inch material. 


YOUNGER toddler looks better 

and requires the warmth of a full- 
length, separate coat reaching to the 
hem of thedress. A good design made 
on simple lines is shown above. Here 
a smart black-and-white shepherd 
check is used, and the long shawl 
collar—extending halfway down the 
coat and lapping widely over the left 
side—is brightened by a facing of red 
taffeta. The hat is a Panama straw 
trimmed with ribbon and flowers. No 
patterns can be supplied for this coat. 


AUNTY is the little semi-fitting, 

double-breasted coat shown above, 
with a deep, square sailor collar such 
as every little girl loves to wear, over- 
laid with one made of hemstitched 
linen. The hat trimming consists of 
soft bows of silk and simple flowers. 
Patterns (No. 6770) for this suit—in- 
cluding the coat and a straight, plaited 
skirt attached to a plain overblouse— 
come in five sizes: 61014 years. Size 
10 years requires five vards and three- 
quarters of 30-inch material. 








HEN over six years old the child 

who is full-grown looks well in a 
Short-length coat made of the same 
material as the dress under it,or a serge 
coat may be worn with a different- 
colored dress, having the hat match 
the coat in color. No patterns can be 
supplied for the coat above, but Pat- 
tern No. 6770—shown below— may be 
adapted by adding the stitched belt 
buttoned at the side seams, and trim- 
ming the collar with stitched bands at 
the lower edge. 


6768 


OR a pin-striped serge suit no 

more attractive design could be used 
than the one above, which shows a 
pretty arrangement of striped bands 
set crosswise at the lower side of the 
coatand skirt. Small flowers are used 
to trim the neat straw hat. Patterns 
(No. 6768) for this suit—including the 
semi-fitting coat, closing straight or 
diagonally in front, and a four-gored 
skirt—come in five sizes: 61014 years. 
Size 10 years requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 








cents for each number, post-free. 
the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs 
shown on this page can be supplied on receipt of the price, fifteen 
I The amount of material required for 
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We Invite You to Help 


Celebrate the 


Twenty-Fifth 


Anniversary 


of the Introduction of 





Hostery 


which will take place on 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17th 


The Course of the“ON YX”’ 
Hosiery during this quarter 
of a century has been one of 
Uninterrupted Progress and 
of Unvarying Excellence, 
which has been appreciated 
by the Men and Women of 
this Country who have been 
most Loyal in their support 
of and Demand for the 
“ONYX” Brand. 


In recognition of this spirit 
of loyalty, we are offering 
through your dealer, on the 
date mentioned, the follow- 
ing Special Values in 


6¢ Onyx” 
Flostery 


hor Men and Women 


FOR WOMEN 


Women’s ‘‘ ONYX”? Black, White and 
Tan Gauze Lisle with ‘‘ Dub-l’’ Top 
and High Spliced Heel; a Very Superior 
Quality. Our regular 50c value which 
will be offered at the Anniversary Sale 
Price of . 35c per pair, 3 for $1.00 


Women’s ‘S‘ONYX’”’ Black Silk Lisle; 
Special Gauze Weight; ‘‘Dub-l’’ Top; 
Reinforced Heel, Sole and Toe; Finest 
Quality of Mercerized Yarn. One of the 
regularly advertised 50c values. Anniver- 
sary Sale Price, 35c per pair, 3 for $1.00 
Women’s *SONYX”’ Black Pure 
Thread Silk; Seasonable Weight; Splen- 
did Value. One of our Representative 
numbers, containing all the Latest Im- 
provements, as ‘‘ Dub-l’’ Silk Tops, 
etc. Actual value $1.50 per pair. 

Anniversary Sale Price, $1.00 per pair 


FOR MEN 
Men’s ‘f ONYX”? Black Silk Lisle. Our 
Best, Most Advertised and Most Reliable 
50c quality; a number which has done 
more to build up our Men’s Hosiery 
than any other. For this salein BLACK 
only. Never sold at less than 50c per 
pair. Anniversary Sale Price, 35e¢ per 
pair ~5: eee a 3 for $1.00 
Men’s ‘‘ONYX’” Pure Thread Silk; 
Black and Colors, with Lisle Sole. Finest 
50c silk value ever offered. Anniversary 
Sale Price 35c per pair, 3 for $1.00 


Look for your dealer’s announce- 
ment in the daily papers on this 
date, April 17th, for full particulars, 
and if you cannot get service at the 
dealer’s from whom you always 
buy “ONYX” Hosiery, write to 
Dept. A, and we will direct you to 
some dealer who can supply you. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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Piano Questions 


Answered 


Playing in Correct. Time 


I have studied music diligently for four 
years, but cannot play evenly or in cor- 
rect time. My teacher has tried with the 
metronome, but this has had no effect. 
Can you tell me what is wrong with me 
and what the cure is? M. C. 


Mr. W. F. Apthorp cites the case of a 
boy who had not enough sense of rhythm 
to keep step in marching, and was, there- 
fore, excused from participating in the 
boys’ military drill; but it is the only case 
he (or I) ever heard of. In all other cases 
I found bad time-keeping due to a weak- 
ness of the musical will, or, which was 
more frequently the case, to an inclina- 
tion to negligence. Whichever is the case 
with you, the metronome will only help you to 
be on time at certain intervals; what you play 
between the beats of the metronome may still 
be uneven. Try to play each hand separately 
and divide again the parts each hand has to play. 
Endeavor thus to play each part in time and 
to hear each part rhythmically. Your imagina- 
tive hearing of rhythmical sounds will impel 
your fingers to reproduce them. Are you quite 
sure that you did not leave the cure of your 
weakness altogether to your teacher? 


_ A Matter of Ear Training 


I have been much puzzled by this phrase from 
Gottschalk’s ‘‘Last Hope,” as the modulations 
seem very harsh to me. Is it correct as it stands? 


Pe 


mf 





Are you sure that in performing the passage 
you played the chords correctly and, above all, 
clearly? Have you not blurred their purity by 
unnecessary pedaling? I see nothing unusual, 
much less anything harsh, in these chords, and 
I advise you to familiarize yourself with more 
compositions of merit. They would soon train 
your ear to become receptive of select har- 
monies, so as not to get startled by a simple 
chord of the ninth. 


The Effect of a Piano’s Action 


Is a piano with a stiff action detrimental toa 
person’s touch, and why? STUDENT. 

A piano must be responsive. If by “stiff 
action’? you mean a heavy action this would 
not interfere so much with your musical develop- 
ment as it might injure your hands. If, how- 
ever, by “‘stiff action’? you mean one that is 
unresponsive to the various dynamic degrees of 
your touch this would surely be detrimental to 
your musical development, as it would prevent 
you from producing color variety on the piano, 
which is one of the chief means of expression 
and in importance equal to the “rubato.” 
Color in the domain of touch is what the 
“rubato” is in the province of tempo and 
rhythm. 


Varying the Playing of Mordents 


In Chopin’s First Impromptu (opus 29) is the 
first note of the mordent struck with the first 
note of the bass, or is the mordent all played 
before the bass note is sounded at all? 

A. B. K. 





In a (comparatively speaking) modern piece 
like this it may not be amiss to vary the exe- 
cution of the mordent here and there, for it is so 
often repeated. According to Philip Emanuel 
Bach the normal way is to start the mordent 
simultaneously with the bass note. The other 
ways must, therefore, be regarded as variations 
of or deviations from the normal. 


Learning to “ Interpret” 


‘ 


How can I best learn “‘interpretation,’’ and 
exactly what is meant by the word? M.S. 


You are, no doubt, aware that the notes, 
pauses, markings, etc., are only the vocabulary 
of music; that they are the means of express- 
ing, as well as script or print can do it, that 
intangible quality of mood and feeling which 
moved the composer to write the piece. Now to 
find this feeling, and to express it as nearly as 
possible to the intent of the composer, is inter- 
pretation. It means the reproduction not only 
of the notes, etc., but 





DRAWN BY JOHN R. NEILL \ 


Improving Sight Reading 


Will the study of sight singing improve my 
reading at sight on the piano? I have a great 
deal of difficulty in reading and cannot do it at 
all well. PERPLEXED. 

If your difficulty does not arise from a gen- 
eral slowness of visual perception—which your 
oculist could determine and perhaps cure, as 
it may have to do with the power of accommo- 
dation of your eyes—it may lie in the poly- 
phonic structure of the music you try to read. 
It is, of course, more difficult to read many 
parts at once than only one part, because of the 
greater complexity. Begin by reading each 
part (or ‘‘voice”’) separately, as you do in sight 
singing. While playing the second part try 
inwardly to hear also the first, and so on. [ 
think that thus you will gradually overcome 
at the same time the difficulty of transmitting 
the mental impressions to your fingers. 


Playing Broken Chords 


Is the wrist movement the best way in which 
to play broken chords? 

The wrist movement is a good way to play 
chords, but it is by no means the only way, for 
chords occur in so many different combina- 
tions with other things as to require a variety 
of manner of playing them. It is impossible to 
generalize this matter. 


Schumann’s “Traumerei” 


Please explain the fingering of this phrase 
from Schumann’s “Traumerei.” I find it very 
difficult to make the necessary reach. Why are 
the ‘‘Triumerei’” and the “Romance in A 
minor” often published together? Are they 
not separate compositions? KATHARINE. 














In the right hand play the chord A and G with 
the thumb. In the left hand if you cannot 
reach the stretch to strike the chord promptly 
roll it a little and use the pedal. 

The “Romance in A minor’”’ has neither an 
organic nor any other connection with the 
“Triumerei.”’ They are played in succession 
in orchestral arrangements, probably because 
each of the pieces is too short to make it worth 
while to set so large an apparatus asan orchestra 
in motion. But why they should be published 
together is a mystery which only the publisher 
can solve. 


The Time of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 


How do you advise the playing of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Spring Song”? One teacher tells me to 
play it slowly, with much expression, and another 
says to play it fast and lightly. EpITH. 

I would advise playing it slowly and lightly. 
The “Spring Song” is a graceful and lyric com- 
position, and music of this kind is not intended 
to be played rapidly. 


Playing a Connecting Phrase 


In what tempo should this phrase from 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Melody in F” be played? I 
have seen one edition in which it was directed 
to play it rapidly and in another the same 
phrase was marked ‘‘lento.”’ ELMA. 





This phrase is like an intermezzo in the piece 
and does not belong to the actual melody. It 
may be played ad libitum and its interpretation 
is solely a matter of taste. 





fofmann 


Playing Arrangements 


In playing orchestral music for the 
piano is the best effect produced by four 
hands or are eight hands (two pianos) 
better still? In arranging from a score 
would two equally competent musicians 
produce substantially the same piano 
parts? IGNORANT. 

It depends upon which element of the 
reproduction you lay the greatest stress. 
If it is unity of tone quality one piano 
would be better because two pianos are 
rarely of exactly the same tone quality. 
If, however, you aim at the most nearly 
complete reproduction of all the parts that 
make up an orchestral work, I should 
say the more hands the better. 

Replying to your second question, I would 
remind you that two musicians, though they be 
ever so much alike in good musicianship, are 
always two different personalities. I doubt if 
their work would be exactly the same. 


When the Time Meter Changes 


In the following passage should the measure 
in 3-4 time be hurried so as to give it just the 
same duration as those in 2-4, or should it 
G. P. 


receive an extra beat? 








It is difficult to say, when I do not know the 
composition and when the absence of the title 
and of the composer’s name made it impossible 
for me to look it up. However, a change of 
time meter does not imply a change of speed in 
the time beats unless it is especially indicated. 


Practicing Accentuation 


In Litolff’s “Spinning Song” are the sextolets 
true or false? By this I mean do you accent 
“one,” “three” and “‘five,’’ or only “‘one”’ and 
“tour? ALMIRA. 

It depends upon the melody, and as this 
changes from triplets to couplets, and vice versa, 
so (in practice) must your accentuation change. 
When you have acquired a technical command 
of the piece you should gradually lessen the 
accentuation until it disappears altogether. 


Acquiring a Sense of Rhythm 


Is a knowledge of higher mathematics of any 
help in mastering rhythm? Fr. By 


Mathematics isa purely intellectual and there- 
fore unemotional acquisition, while musical 
rhythm is an utterance of human, musical im- 
pulse. Musical rhythm is not to be confounded 
with metronomical time beats, which are me- 
chanical. Musical rhythm is closely connected 
with the action of the heart, which is varyingly 
affected by our feelings and emotions. Hence 
we may link musical rhythm with human pulse 
beats, which are subject to variations, while 
the metronomical time beat is the throb of a 
machine and does not vary. If you will read 
good poetry aloud, emphasizing the meter, it will 
help you much more than will mathematics. 


Where Rhythm is Broken 


In an arrangement of the ‘‘ Ride of the Val- 
kyries” how is the last part of this measure 
played? There seem to be too many thirty- 


second notes in the treble for the value of the 
INQUIRER. 


bass notes. 





























The notes have to be evenly divided so that 
no division is felt and no certain notes come 
together with the left hand. For preliminary 
study you may subdivide the scale run as I 
indicated and play the notes which bear the 
dotted line together. 


Preparing the Trill 


Is there not some book which treats only of 
the different kinds of trills and scales? L. A.S. 

Do not try to learn trilling from a book. 
Practice slow trills in groups of two and also in 
groups of three notes, which latter manner will 
give you the opportunity for alternating accents 
and develop alike both of the fingers engaged. 
You will soon find 





also of the intrinsic 
musical meaning of a 
composition. I can 
recommend a book 
on “Interpretation,” 
by Dr. Carl Riemann; 
it may help you by 
way of suggestions, 
but the best part of 
your interpretations 
must come from your 
own inner life and 
from your soul expe- 
riences. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


that you can trill 
automatically, and 
when this point is 
reached make your 
trill long enough to 
fill out the value of 
the note bearing the 
sign. The last note 
or the last two notes, 
as the case may be, 
must have the same 
speed as the trill it- 
self, and form simply 
its last note or notes. 

















(847 ROG 

The Sharon design, here 
illustrated, is a handsome 
pattern of distinctive char- 
acter. It will grace the 
dining table of any home 
and afford long service 
and satisfaction. 


For quality, style, finish 
and wear there is no 
silverware equal to 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


‘‘ Silver’ Plate 
that Wears.” 


The evidence of the su- 
periority of this silverware 
is found. in its record of 
65 years of absolute sat- 
isfaction. 


Guaranteed by the largest 
makers. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Send 
for beautifully illustrated 


catalogue “ R-28. | 
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DECORATION BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
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Personal Experiences of Mothers 


How I Taught My Children About Money 





use of money I remember thinking that 

I did not want her to have the idea that 
money was primarily to buy things for one’s 
self. The earliest experience was one day 
when she went into the city with me. I 
told her that if she wanted to she might 
take something home to “Baby Sister.” 
She did not know what I meant nor what 
to take until I explained that the man in 
the store would give us what we asked for 
if we gave him some money. We stopped at a florist’s and bought 
a pink, and I remember distinctly the pleasure she took in smelling 
of it on the way home, and then putting it into her sister’s hand as 
soon as she got there. It became a regular practice with us, when 
she went into the city with me, to let her bring some little thing 
home to her sister. Her pleasure was in going with me, and it was 
never suggested that she should buy things for herself. She did not 
even think of it. Later, when she had her own money, I was 
frequently surprised with little presents. 


[: INITIATING my first child in the 


Y FIRST Trial Experience in Giving an Allowance was when 

the two older girls were seven and nine years old. It was in 
giving them five cents a day for footwear. This included everything: 
shoes, stockings and rubbers. Five cents a day is eighteen dollars 
and twenty-five cents a year. It was enough. Besides giving them 
an experience in buying for themselves it taught us all what five cents 
aday means. From that time I have always gone to market instead 
of ordering provisions from the house; it saves more than five cents 
aday. The children discussed the merits of calf shoes and kid shoes, 
thick-soled rubbers and the common ones. They attended to having 
the shoes resoled. They soon knew better than I what kind of shoes 
they wanted. I remember hearing one girl say to the clerk: ‘‘I want 
a heavy pair of laced shoes, good for winter weather, shoes that will 
hold a skate well, and not over three dollars in price.”” She got 
exactly what she wanted. 

Generally speaking, our plan is as follows: When the child is five 
years old we begin by giving five cents a week—that is, as many 
pennies each week as the child is years old. When the teens are 
entered this weekly allowance is increased to twenty-five cents. At 
fifteen a monthly allowance of twelve dollars is given, this to cover 
all expense for clothing and spending money. At seventeen the 
allowance is increased to fifteen dollars a month. This is as much 
as we can afford to give, and the children, knowing it, never ask 
for more. 

It was a difficult task to bring myself to the point of determining 
the proper amount to give for the children’s general expenses and 
clothing. This must of necessity differ with incomes and the place 
one has to fill. I did not want to give them too much, and still less 
did I want to give them so little that it would be impossible for them 
to do what we expected of them. I finally made a list of every 
garment they needed, with estimated cost. This I submitted to several 
friends. Then I took my bills and found out as nearly as possible 
what it had cost me to clothe them the previous year. Then I talked 
it over with my husband and we decided what was reasonable with 
reference to our income. Now it seems very simple. 


E ARE Giving the Children From Our Income a generous 

allowance, and they knowit. There is noteasing, no suggestion 
intimating that they want this or that. It is definite planning. 
What each thinks of the serviceability or suitability of this or that 
article is the basis of our conversations about clothes. They are 
discovering many things: for instance, that it is better to have their 
underwear made to order at a trade school. The work is better, the 
material is better, and it is more satisfactory than ready-made under- 
wear. They find that it is economy to work with a dressmaker during 
vacations, getting a woman to help them plan and cut and fit 
several dresses and then finish-them by themselves. 

Since giving these allowances for clothing the children’s desires for 
Christmas presents have been of a far more practical nature. Any 
article of clothing or an umbrella, a suitcase, gloves, a box of hand- 
kerchiefs, is appreciated as never before. Before, these things 
were considered necessities; they were not considered real Christmas 
resents. 

Besides having their own money to handle we often give the chil- 
dren charge of the weekly food allowance, and they take turns in 
purchasing the food for the family. Whatever they save has been 
given to them to buy something useful for the home. A new kitchen 
table was their last purchase. The marketing is play forthem. This 
responsibility has been only for weekly periods. 

When we first tried the plan it happened that when the week was 
up the cupboard was bare—for each calculated on just enough to get 
through the week with. To find at the end of the week that we were 
entirely out of butter, eggs, sugar and, perhaps, flour was not pleas- 
ant. So finally each made an inventory of the staple articles that 
were left over, and the next one agreed to leave on hand as much or 
more. It was usually more, for each began to be proud of doing 
a little better than her predecessor had done. Whenever this 
has appeared to become a burden I have taken the responsibility 
again; in one case I have taken my turn and at other times I hxve 
helped to plan. 


T HAS Been My Desire Not to Allow Work in the home to become 

a burden, but to make it an interesting and helpful experience. I 
have found that children must be absolutely trusted and given the 
entire responsibility, or else there is no pleasure in it; and that to hold 
them to too strenuous accounting for every penny is more than I exact 
of myself. Onelesson at a time is enough to learn. Iftheylive within 
the weekly allowance that gives them much information. They 
know, for instance, what it costs to feed seven people, as we are fed. 
We often calculate what this costs for each person each week. I have 
given them what it is reasonable for us to pay for food. They know 
how to cut it down. As one 
of the girls said the other 
day: “I now try to see how 
good a dinner I can prepare, 
saving as much butter as 
possible. I formerly used a 
great deal more. I did not 
realize that butter costs so 
much.” At another time 
one of the girls was reprov- 
ing the other for using two 
eggs in preparing eggplant. 


By Cornelia Van Pelt 





She had left considerable egg on a platter. 
She was told how often one egg may be 
pieced out with a little milk. These little 
economies, which mean so much to a care- 
ful housekeeper, they are teaching each 
other. They appreciate what “a twenty- 
five cents a head a day” menu is, as well 
as a fifty-cent menu. One means very 
little fruit, very careful planning with such 
things as butter and eggs—really it means 
necessities—while the other allows con- 
siderable luxury. My girls are much better prepared to keep house 
now than I was at twenty-one, when I was married. 


\ K 7ITH Our Boy There was the Temptation to spend any extra 
pennies given him for candy and odds and ends, which he him- 
self soon recognized were not good for him; and then, too, his money 
was gone. Now he always gives the pennies to me, to be kept until he 
wants them again. We keep these special pennies in a separate box. 
We have at times, when going without a maid, given the children 
the equivalent of the maid’s wages. Their father often pays them 
for doing extra things for him. He usually has to make them take 
this money. 

To encourage the children to save their pennies we began with 
penny banks, but we found them unsatisfactory, as they were often 
opened and the money was lost. One time when I was away from 
home the oldest daughter opened her bank and gave the pennies to 
children of the neighborhood. Then we began keeping the pennies 
for them, crediting them in little account-books. This has been kept 


up until the present time. When the oldest was ten years old we © 


made it the occasion of putting the money back into her own hands; 
but after a month’s experience she came to me and said: ‘‘ Mamma, 
I am not old enough to take care of my money alone.” Her spend- 
ing money had disappeared rapidly that month. I explained to her 
that it was for that reason that older people kept their money in a 
bank. It was too easy for most people to spend money that was 
easy of access. 

The children, after fifteen years old or over, who have the clothing 
allowance, keep their own personal accounts. I am careful to record 
all money that is given to them, and of the articles that have been 
charged to my account in the stores I must know and be responsible 
for. They show me their accounts at times, but I have not made 
this a burden for them so long as they live within the monthly allow- 
ance, or “division,”’ as my husband prefers to call it. He feels that 
if the children and I carry the burdens of home-making we should 
share in the rewards, and that if it is natural and right for us to carry 
these duties it is equally right and natural for us to share in the 
money. The spirit of codperation is impossible without codperation 
on both sides. 


O ENCOURAGE Saving Further we double all money that is 

put into the savings bank. There have been several years when 
we have doubled all money saved for Christmas. This doubling plan 
was tried by a sister of mine with her oldest two boys. The older one 
was in the habit of spending his pennies for all sorts of little things, 
chiefly candy, while the younger kept his. When the time came for 
doubling the older had a dollar and a half, while the younger had 
saved eight dollars. When the older boy realized that when doubled 
he had only three dollars and his younger brother had sixteen it 
made so great an impression that he has become the miser and 
holds on to his money almost too closely. This experience may, 
however, have come just at the time to turn him from becoming a 
spendthrift. We are trying to keep our children from becoming 
either “penny wise” or “‘pound foolish.”” One is about as bad as 
the other. 

We feel that to learn all the necessary lessons it is also necessary 
to earn money outside of the home. But our children, being mostly 
girls, have had very little opportunity. Whenever a chance comes 
they are eager and willing to take it. For instance, in serving 
luncheon at their High School, where there are two thousand girls, 
the principal announeed that the caterer would like half a dozen 
girls to assist him at luncheon-time, for which they would receive a 
remuneration of a dollar a week and their luncheons. My girls were 
glad to do this, but it was difficult to get enough girls. Either for 
reasons of pride or laziness the girls did not care to doit. This work 
took twenty minutes each day and was not taxing. One daughter 
took care of a friend’s babies from three-thirty until five o’clock in 
the afternoon, earning two dollars a week. 

Another lesson I have tried to teach the children is the wise use of 
a charge account. It is too great a convenience and saving of time 
to be ignored, at least in a large city. Trying on dresses or coats at 
home is far more satisfactory than trying them on in shops. 


UR Children, I Presume, Handle More Money than many 
people would consider wise, but if they come up to the trust we 
have in them—as they almost always do—it seems to me the best 
discipline we can possibly give them, much better than the discipline 
of mastering Latin or Greek. It takes trust and patience and self- 
control on our part to let them alone. Once in a while I am 
astonished, as when, for instance, the oldest daughter decided that 
she would rather have a canoe than an autumn dress. She felt that 
she could get along without the dress. When she seems to me to be 
overgenerous in treating her friends to sodas, and hires her younger 
sisters to do things for her, I control myself and say: “She is learning 
her lessons now.” 

I believe children need the experience of handling money as much 
as they need to go to school. The amount given to them is of minor 
importance as long as they have a definite sum regularly for which 
they are entirely free and responsible. Children, if they are trusted, 
come up to the trust we put in them. To learn how to live is cer- 
tainly as important as to learn how to read and write. It is a severe 
test on a parent to trust a child with any considerable sum of money, 
but I believe that this is 
what we mustdo. We must 
let children learn their les- 
sons now, of the abuse 
as well as of the use of 
money, while we are by to 
help them. 


NOTE—This page is the fourth 
of a series which is being published 
in The Journal under this general 
heading. The next article will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Correct Style 
— with 
Waist Comfort 


Study carefully these stylish models 
of the Ferris Waist. ‘They mean 
to you and to thousands upon thou- 
sands of other women greater bodily 
comfort and ease, combined with 
perfect lines. There’s every reason 
for you to look into 


Ferris 


sme W aists 




















No. 733 Batiste Price $2.00 


Fine quality batiste—medium bust. Extra 
long over hips and back. Two pairs remoy- 
able hose supporters, 














W; it fi . 
Illustrated Ferris Catalogue 


These illustrations show but a few of the 
many new Ferris styles. There’s one for 
everyform. But catalogue, which we will 
send you free, shows you the one_you need. 
CAUTION—GET THE GENUINE—A VOID SUBSTITUTES 

This label, vans g 
woven in red, 


is on every 


} ; as a Ferris 
conning I ch ig |] unless it bears 


Waist 7 this label. 
EVERY GENUINE FERRIS WAIST 
BEARS A FERRIS LABEL 
ANY WAIST WITHOUT THE LABEL 
IS NOT A FERRIS 

If your regular dealer cannot supply you o1 will not secure 
the Ferris Waist you require, you may order fromus direct. 

Our free catalogue will tell you how 

to order— but ask your dealer first. 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 40 East 21st St., N. Y. 







Do not accept 
a waist 





No. 731—Price $1.50 No. 709—Price $1.00 
Batiste Batiste 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Flossie Celebrates Arbor Day: By Helene Nyce 


a \ JE must each plant a tree to celebrate 

Arbor Day,”’ said Flossie. 

“Hurrah! I'll plant a Christmas tree,” 
declared Tom. “I have a seed I saved from 
our tree; it’s a pretty glass ball.” 

“No, it must be a real tree we dig out of the 
woods!”’ Flossie exclaimed. 

So they started out, Hardy wheeling John, 
and everything going smoothly until Tom sug- 
gested: ‘‘That barrow is too heavy for one, 
let’s each take a handle.” 

Tommy’s tree-planting made theothers laugh, 
for he thought it only fair to give the roots 
light, too. 

Their amusement annoyed him, and he walked 
away with his head lifted so haughtily that he 
made a discovery. 

Tommy-like, investigation followed. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! it’s a fairy home, Flossie—see 
them coming out!” he called, jumping with 
excitement. 

“Run for your lives!” shouted Flossie; “it’s 
hornets!’’ Later she reproved  crestfallen 
Tommy for disturbing the poor hornets. 

“I’m sorry I punched ’em,”’ he sobbed; ‘‘ but 
I don’t care, it won’t hurt forever.”’ 

I want all of Flossie’s friends to write to me. 
I will give thirty prizes of one dollar each, and 
twenty names will be placed on the Roll of 
Honor, for the best fifty stories. 

Make your story as different from the pictures 
as you wish, and be sure to send a stamped 
envelope with your name and address on it, so 
that I can write to you. 













































Prize Winners for January 


ADA CROULEy, Canada 
ANNA SCHORTEN, Norway 
* PuzELLE PALM (age 14 years), Pennsylvania 
ELLEN MILts (age 13 years), Maryland 
ELEANOR CAsE, New Jersey 
PEARL STALLINGS, Virginia 
HARRIET FLINT (age 7 years), New York 
HELEN STEwartT, Canada 
MArjory SALMons, California 
HaArveEY GOSLEE (age 7 years), Indiana 
EpitH HUBBELL, Connecticut 
Dorotuy PuRNELL, Maryland 
Kart SANFORD (age 13 years), Pennsylvania 
WALDEMAR PEHRSSON, Massachusetts 
FRED Forscu (age 12 years), Maryland 
ALICE GOELTz, New York 
MARGARET MAYSON (age 7 years), England 
FRANCES CUMMINGS, Oregon 
RussELt K. NorMan, New York 
Vera G. Croucu (age 12 years), New Hampshire 
Dora JULYAN, Missouri 
EpitH GRACE STEWART, Canada 
Do.tuire Murray (age 11 years), Ireland 
- DorotHy BusH, Maine 
STANTON Barrey, Connecticut 
DEAN ASHTON (age 11 years), New Jersey 
ARTHUR CrosByY (age 10 years), Indiana 
HAROLD KING, Japan 
GEORGE Karns, Ohio 
FRANK BADGER (age 514 years), South America 





Roll of Honor for January 


Dorotuy R. WARR (age 15 years); New Jersey 
Burton Beacu, Iowa 
Sicrrp HANEROLD (age 12 years), Illinois 
SARAH HALL, Vermont 
Ruts Boyp, Canada 
JANICE H. Oztas (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
MaArI0N SCARLET, Massachusetts 
GRACE SPENCER, Iowa 
Oscar KIESSLING (age 10 years), Wisconsin 
Lucia FANCHER, Oregon 
Muriev Roureet, Iowa 
LAUNCE GIBSON (age 9 years), Nebraska 
Epwarp CANNON, Ohio 
Mary Matcoitm, New York 
Littig May JOHNSON, Kentucky 
EpitH Mapstone, New York 
ANNA WALSH, New Jersey 
FRANCES DoyLeE (age 9 years), British Columbia 
MarGARET Morrow, Ireland 
ALICE TIDBALL, Arkansas 


Please send your stories not later than April 


10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In Care OF Tue LaprEs’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











What’s This? 


N THE first place it’s a 
proof that all salt is nor 
alike, even if it does 

look so to your eyes. 

The microscope is a great 


truth-teller. In this case it 
shows you that Worcester 
Salt (on the left) consists of 
fine grains of remarkably 
uniform size. ‘These spread 
evenly over foodand dissolve 
at once, insuring perfect sea- 
soning. Compare Worcester 
with the other salt (on the 
right). That tells the story. 


What does this mean to you? 
It answers the question: 


Why use two kinds of salt—one 
for cooking and another 
for the table ? 


The fine, even grain of Worcester 
makes it as desirable for the table 
as it is for cooking. As you know, 
any salt will clog in humid weather. 
But Worcester is an unusually dry 
salt. It will shake freely 50 weeks 
in the year. 


Use Worcester doth for cooking 
and on your table. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


Good grocerseverywhere sell Worcester 
Salt. Get a bag today. Compare it 
with any other salt made. You will find 
that it is tastier, saltier and more savory, 
and it is as pure as household salt can be 
made. 5 pounds for 10 cents east of the 
Rockies. 

Write for the Worcester Cook Book. It 
contains reci- 
If you like prepared salt | P€S for all kinds 


for shakers, use Ivory Free- | of savory dishes. 
Running Salt. itis99 per | Prepared by 
cent. the finest grain of the Mrs. Janet Mc- 
famous Worcester Salt with ait a 

1 per cent. magnesium car- Ke nzie Hil I, 
bonate to make it run freely editor of the 
in all kinds of weather. It is Boston Cooking 


the saltiest free-running salt School M aga- 
and in the handiest package : ~ 
zine. Free on 


10 cents at your grocer’s. 
request. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY, 


Largest Producers of High-Grade 
Salt in the World 


NEW YORK 
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DECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


When a Girl is Between 12 and 21 


By Caroline Wormeley Latimer, M.D. 
Third Article: The Period of Moral Disturbance 


normal, healthy little girl does not trouble herself as to abstract 

questions of right or wrong, and feels no moral responsibility 
beyond the fulfillment of duties laid down for her by her parents. 
But when she reaches the age when the brain cells begin to establish 
connections in every direction, the process of thinking for herself— 
which on the emotional side leads to religious excitement—shows 
itself on the side of the reason by activity of the moral sense which 
leads to peculiarities of conduct that disappear with the establish- 
ment of maturity and the subsidence of emotional disturbance. 

These peculiarities of conduct may be for better or for worse— 
that is to say, they may take the form of a morbid exaggeration of 
what is right or of a departure from it. In a girl who has inherited 
good moral instincts and has received a careful training based upon 
principle the new sense of personal freedom and individual responsi- 
bility sometimes shows itself in a morbid conscientiousness, assum- 
ing one form or another according to temperament and circumstance. 

An exaggerated altruism, or love of others, is a frequent manifesta- 
tion. Under its influence a girl will imagine herself called upon to 
make some fanatical self-sacrifice. Sometimes the impulse takes the 
form of renunciation, and, under the stimulus of this morbid craving 
for self-immolation, she will give up every claim that she considers 
worldly, or accept the most unwholesome and unattractive duties 
and surroundings which, ten years later, when her moral equilibrium 
is reached, she will make every effort to escape from altogether; or, 
if that should be impossible, to change for the better. This impulse 
toward self-sacrifice is one element in the condition of self-surrender 
which, combined with religious excitement, creates the condition 
known as conversion. 

Sometimes the perverted moral sense takes the form of thinking 
all pleasure wrong because it distracts the mind from serious things, 
or even simply because it is pleasant. In other instances there is a 
craving for exertion which prompts the subject of it to undertake 
many new and sometimes unnecessary duties, such as teaching 
in Sunday-school, helping in boys’ clubs, at mothers’ meetings or 
sewing-circles. But however proper the undertaking may be in 
itself the conscience is never satisfied that all possible exertion has 
been made nor that the results are all that they should be. 


‘T= A CHILD right conduct is represented by obedience. A 


Where the Moral Sense is Diminished or Even Lost 


NOTHER form of expression is that in which a girl cannot be 
satisfied if she has done wrong without confessing the fault to 
some one. Not infrequently when she does confess the fault she 
exaggerates its importance to an extent that is absurd. Another 
variety of exaggerated conscience is that which invents an imaginary 
ethical situation and then argues as to the question of right and 
wrong involved in it. Still another manifestation is literal verbal 
accuracy, in which a girl is miserable because she has said that she 
heard carriage-wheels when they may have been the wheels of a 
cart, or that she thought a thing was so when she had better have 
said that she believed it to be so. 

It is very important not to stimulate this morbid condition. There 
is no danger that a conscience of this description will become lax; 
the great thing to be feared is that it will be finical, and every effort 
must be made to induce the victim to take a sane view of things. 
Physical causes are often concerned in this moral unhappiness just 
as they are in religious depression, and for both the cure lies in a 
healthy life with abundance of sleep. 

At the other extreme from this exaggeration of the moral sense are 
the cases where the moral sense for the time being is diminished or 
even lost. The most frequent form of moral weakness in adolescence 
is bad temper, whether it takes the form of violent anger, of sulki- 
ness, of revengefulness, or of general irritability. Here again physical 
causes play a considerable part, for often the nervous system just 
at this age is so excitable and overcharged that the most trivial 
things, such as a teasing glance or a well-meant but ill-judged word, 
will cause an explosion. It is wrong to judge a girl too severely for 
conduct of this kind, since she is not responsible for the emotional 
condition peculiar to her age; but it is very necessary to make her 
realize the dangers of yielding to it, for the habit of bad temper is one 
easily formed and hard to break. It is a good plan to watch a case 
in which irritability of any kind seems to be developing, so as to find 
out how far it is affected by physical fatigue. If it is worse in the 
afternoon, when the fatigue of the day is beginning to be felt, if it is 
increased by exertion or excitement, and especially if it is increased 
at the monthly periods, it may be safely set down to bodily weakness. 
The treatment must lie in adjusting physical conditions, in removing 
or forestalling causes of offense, and, above all, in enlisting the 
girl’s efforts in her own service and teaching her to control herself. 


Untruthfulness is a Common Fault of Youth 


NTRUTHFULNESS is another common fault of youth, some- 

times appearing in a girl who has hitherto been truth itself. It 
assumes various forms, not all of which can be characterized as deceit, 
though they are certainly departures from truth. The commonest of 
these is that in which the imagination overpowers the sense of reality. 
It is the same mental condition as that in which young children 
declare that they have met with lions and tigers, or set fire to houses, 
or describe imaginary incidents in which the circumstances are of 
an every-day nature but have had no existence. The only differ- 
ence in the delusions of later years is that the imagination is more 
developed and the consciousness of self more intense. 

These imaginative states are generally excited by some character 
in romance or history around which the imagination plays, and they 
often contain a strong element of hero worship. A girl will imagine 
herself to be some individual of whom she has heard or read—as, for 
instance, Mary, Queen of Scots; Elaine; Peggy Stewart; or, it 
may be, a Red Cross Nurse. The illusion, whatever it may be, will 
pervade all her thoughts and actions while it lasts, and she will 
endure considerable discomfort or make great exertion in order to 
sustain it with dignity. 


The most remarkable thing about these affairs is the relation of 
the girl herself to her delusion. She knows perfectly well, of course, 
that the idea in possession of her is the work of her own imagination, 
but this knowledge remains in a subconscious state until it is called 
into active existence by a deliberate effort or a sudden shock. In 
the absence of any external stimulus she lends herself to the delusion 
and is for the time being the creature of her own imagination. 

It is unwise to treat these affairs too seriously, for there is no 
deceit in them in the real sense of the word. The girl does not 
“practice to deceive,” and therefore to tell her that she is lending 
herself to a lie and is to blame in the same sense, if not in the same 
degree, as if she were guilty of a deliberate imposture, is doing her a 
great injustice which may end by seriously confusing her ideas of 
right and wrong. Nor is it right, so it seems to me, to treat these 
innocent fancies with contempt or derision. The advice sometimes 
given to laugh at them cannot be judicious, for it will certainly cause 
pain and may result in their being carried on secretly—which would 
be peculiarly unfortunate, for it would be evidence that the girl’s 
trust in her authorities had been shaken. 

The whole thing ought to be regarded as a perfectly natural phase 
in girlish development. While it lasts it will give her many happy 
hours, and when it has passed away, which it does spontaneously, 
it will leave her in possession of delightful memories. 


Some of the Causes of Untruthfulness in Girls 


NE variety of untruthfulness, quite different from the last, is 

that which comes from fear. Probably American girls, who 
are brought up from infancy to practice independence, are less likely 
to fall into this form of error than their contemporaries in other 
lands; yet there are timid girls everywhere who may be tempted to 
lie to escape punishment. Another form of temptation, which I 
believe to be more common, is dread of ridicule. This point has 
received less attention as a cause of falsehood than it deserves. In 
girlhood the thoughts, ambitions and imaginations are exquisitely 
sensitive, and like all young and tender growths they are easily 
crushed by rough usage. Moreover, the feelings are much quicker 
than they are in later life, and although a young girl has still to 
learn their full depths she feels acutely upon matters that seem 
trivial in the extreme to her elders. No other age is so responsive 
to sympathy or so hurt and repelled by contempt or ridicule. The 
dread of being ‘“‘made fun of” on a subject near and dear to her will 
cause a girl to seek protection from wounded feeling in falsehood as 
soon as or sooner than will the fear of blame or punishment. 

Still another class of untruths is that arising from vanity and 
affectation. ‘‘Showing off” is one of the common defects of the age, 
arising naturally from ever-present self-consciousness, and girls 
affected by it are apt, in order to impress others, to say anything that 
will serve their purpose in this respect, no matter whether it is true 
or false. They will repeat compliments paid them upon their appear- 
ance by boys or young men, or praises of their proficiency in study 
coming from their teachers, which are wholly or in part their own 
invention. In other cases they boast of personal possessions which 
they do not own, or of accomplishments which they cannot produce 
when occasion offers. 

If they have early love affairs they are prone to deceive their 
admirers as to the existence of previous attachments, either leading 
them to suppose that there were no others or else boasting of their 
number and importance. No doubt there is a certain amount of 
self-deception in this form of untruthfulness, though much less 
than in the imagination of personality; but the worst thing about 
these untruths is the ugly element of self-seeking and vanity, 
which makes it necessary to treat them with more or less severity. 
Exposure in such cases often does good. If a girl who has been 
indulging in this form of falsehood is confronted unexpectedly 
with the truth in the presence of the person she is trying to impose 
upon it is a most useful lesson. But whatever form of treatment is 
adopted it is essential that the culprit should understand that she 
is blamed for the wrong motives behind her falsehood quite as much 
as for the falsehood itself. 


Intellectual Qualities Develop More Slowly Than Emotional 


IES told with deliberate intention, in order to gain some advan- 
tage or to injure some one else, may be associated with intrinsic 
meanness of character or with motives of revenge. A girl may 
boast of qualities or attainments which she knows she does not 
possess, because she wishes to gain a coveted amusement or dis- 
tinction; or she may justify herself at the expense of an innocent 
companion; or circulate a story which she knows to be untrue in 
order to injure some one against whom she has a grudge. In such 
cases the moral delinquency lies mainly in the feelings of envy, 
hatred and malice by which it is prompted. It is of no use to blame 
the offender for deceit and pass over the underlying faults of 
disposition. 

It would seem as if a really bad disposition must exist when- 
ever the last two kinds of untruthfulness are present; but, happily, 
experience shows that is not by any means always the case. At this 
period the moral sense seems not infrequently to be abolished for 
the time being by reason of backwardness of development in the 
rational faculties upon which the ethical sense depends. The 
intellectual qualities of mind, as we have already seen, including 
reason, judgment and self-restraint, always develop more slowly and 
reach maturity later than the emotional qualities, and if, as must 
sometimes happen, the difference between their growth should be 
greater than customary, the individual is left at the mercy of the 
emotions until reason asserts itself and will power is developed. Of 
course it occasionally happens that the moral equilibrium is never 
attained, and then we have the moral delinquents who become 
habitual offenders or not, according to character and environment; 
but under normal conditions the lapse of moral sense at this period is 
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Good Corsets are Economical. 


Many women believe that 
the best in corsets is expen- 
sive,—at least an extrava- 
gance. This is not true— 
and the purpose of this ad- 
vertising is to inform women 
everywhere that the best there 
is in designing, boning, ma- 
terial and making can be had 
at very moderate prices. 





stand for the best there is in corsets 
regardless of the price you pay. 
The design, boning and material of 
a REDFERN from the lowest price 
to the highest is the equal of the 
highest priced “‘custom-made,’’ 
“special” or imported corset. 


To the woman who pays from $1. to 
$3. for a corset, we say that if she will 
pay alittle more she will have a corset 
that is the equal in shape and boning 
to the highest priced corset that can 
be bought, and excels the ‘‘custom- 
made’’ at three times the price. 


To the woman who pays from $10. 
to $30. for her corset we say that it 
is unnecessary to pay such prices. 


Wherever REDFERN Corsets are sold 
they are fitted, and they are sold at all de- 
partment stores and high class shops. 


When you are fitted toa REDFERN you 
see at once its fashionable lines and feel its 
comfortable adaptability. 


$3.50 to $10.00 Per Pair. 


If you cannot readily find them, write us for 
Catalog and we will supply you through 
some merchant—your own if you wish. 


Security Rubber Button Hose, Supporters Attached. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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aster Party Can I Give? 


Novel Ways to Announce Engagements and to Give “Showers” 


By Virginia Hunt 


r i “NHESE fine days the traditional 
“little bird” that tells things is 
quite apt to spread a rumor that 

So-and-So’s engagement is to be an- 

nounced shortly, and when a dainty 

invitation comes to some little social 
affair one is quite apt to suspect that 
the occasion will be the time when the 
very interesting bit of gossip will be 
confirmed. Every girl likes to tell the 
news herself in some unusual way, and 
the more of a surprise she can make 
it the better she is pleased. So many 








MOST unusual form of announce- 

ment was that planned by a girl 
who invited one of her friends to a 
“Thimble Party.” Between the third 
and last courses of the luncheon a soft 
chord was struck on the piano, followed 
by the “bugle call.” As the echo died 
away the call was answered by the 
clear silvery notes of a real bugle, and 
soon within the arched doorway stood 
a tiny maid dressed as a herald of the 
time of “‘Good Queen Bess.” Raising 





of the girls have asked for odd ways of 
announcing their engagements that I 
have tried to present a few ideas by 
means of illustrations. Suppose I tell you about 
these first, and then, if the space holds out, we will 
chat about some other ways and about some good 
“shower” ideas which inevitably will be needed after 
the announcement party. 

The first is a plan whereby the announcement can 
be kept secret until the very end of the simple lunch- 
eon which the bride-to-be or some intimate girl friend 
who shares her secret may give. Just after dessert a 
telegram on the order of the one shown in the illustra- 
tion may be given in a sealed envelope to each guest, 
and from it she will get the idea of looking within her 
favor. The telegram reads: 


Hidden within your favor deep 
Is a secret which will no longer keep. 
Dan Cupm. 


A dainty basket box, decorated with a cluster of 
the blossoms which form the decorative scheme of the 
table, should be placed beside each plate to serve as 

a favor. Each box may 


Why Not Use the Telegraph to Hasten 


the News on its Way? 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY H. NORTHEND 
Every Girl Will Like This 
Kind of Bouquet 


her silver trumpet in true herald 
fashion she blew a long blast. Over 
her shoulder was strung a big pink 
bag, from which she took a tiny scroll 
for each guest. The scrolls were ribbon-bound and 
heart-sealed. Upon being opened they were found to 
contain the following proclamation, which made plain 
the occasion: 
PROCLAMATION 

Know ye All, Whereas John, son of James, of the house 
of Barnes, and Mary, daughter of Henry, of the house of 
Gale, Having reached years of discretion and understand- 
ing, seek admission into the State of Matrimony 

I, Daniel Cupid, Governor of said State, hereby pro- 
claim them candidates for such admission on or after May 
first, Nineteen Hundred and Twelve. 

Written under my hand and seal on this twenty-fifth 
day of March, Nineteen Hundred and Twelve. 

[SEAL] (Signed) DANIEL CurIb. 


The seal was a huge red affair, bearing a small 
golden heart and the words “State of Matrimony” 
around the edge. 


G feores are so many kinds of “ showers” one hardly 
knows which to choose. There is the “Sheet 





Two Hearts That Taste 


Like One 





DESIGNED BY HELEN OHRENSCHALL 


The Entwined Hearts 


Tell the Story 





This Wee Bride Has a 


Message for You 


contain tiny candies, and 
beneath the candies the announcement 
in the shape of a narrow card, with a 
heart at each end, with the names of the 
engaged couple written in gold ink. 
Another way, very simple and dainty, 
to make the announcement is to twine 
pink roses and a few sprays of fern into 
a bouquet, and tie it with narrow, pink 
satin ribbon. To the ends of the long 
looped bow attach white hearts on 
which are written the names of the 
prospective bride and bridegroom. 


F A GIRL wishes to make the an- 

nouncement at a very informal tea, 

to which she has asked her nearest girl 

friends, she may do so by the lettering on 

the little heart-shaped cakes which she 

should serve. With a camel’s-hair brush 

print, in chocolate icing over white 

frosting, the names of the affianced 

couple, and serve each guest with two 
cakes laid side by side. 

Dainty indeed is the united-hearts 
place-card. The hearts are gilded and 
the two monograms are in gold lettering 
on the ends of the ribbon bow. 

In the next picture the announcement 
is intended to be made in connection 
with the dessert course, in the form of a 
wee doll dressed as a bride. She holds 
in each hand a tiny heart attached to a 
narrow band placed over her shoulders, 
and on each heart is written the name of 
one of the happy pair. The dessert itself 
consists of jelly-rings, made from very 
stiff jelly, placed in an apple or orange 


and Pillow-Case Shower,” where 
the guests come dressed as 
ghosts; the “Towel Shower,” for which the 
popular little guest towels are just the thing; 
the ‘‘Good Recipe and Jar o’ Jam Shower,” 
and so on; but I think it is always wise to make 
the “‘shower”’ gifts as inexpensive as possible. 
Every girl will enjoy a “Kitchen Shower”; and 
it is really the most fun, because the articles 
may be used on the luncheon-table, with 
centerpieces and doilies made of shelf paper. 

If you plan to give a friend a “shower”’ of 
this kind you may want some appropriate 
games. Here are two which are certainly 
apropos: 


In Grandmother’s Kitchen 


In Grandmother’s kitchen strange objects you'll 
spy, 

A long chain of mountains will first meet your 
eye (1). 

A god of the Romans will come into view (2), 

And also a dainty and stylish new shoe (3). 

A country of Asia (4), and islands afar (5), 

A blossom (6), an insect (7), yes, here they all are.. 

A plant that for hedges is useful indeed (8), 

A metal of which we are always in need (9). 

In Grandmother’s kitchen we likewise behold 

The home of Diogenes, seeker of old (10), 

A bright constellation that shines in the sky (11), 

And e’en an old sailor we’re certain to spy (12). 

A foxhunter’s trophy, reward of the chase (13), 

A term used in football you’ll find inits place (14), 

A member important of each baseball nine (15), 

“To move slightly,” another will aptly define (16). “ 

“Without any color,’’ quite handy will be (17), 

“To sinka brave vessel’? of course, you will see 
(18). 

A term used in baseball our search, too, will 
crown (19), 

And eke witha ballto knock tenpins all down (20). 

“To go downward slowly ’’ we cannot ignore (21), 





In the Spring’ a 
Young Girl's Fancy 
Lightly Turns to 
Thoughts of”— 
Hats; Likewise to 
Thoughts of Love 





shell. The wee doll is placed on a piece of paraffin 
paper and may be easily lifted from the shell, to be 
preserved by the guest as a favor. 


ANOTHER luncheon the secret will be out 
as soon as the guests get a peep at the silhouette 
candle-shade idea. These pictures may be cut 
from silhouette paper after making tracings from 
profile portraits. To make the announcement more 
authoritative, however, the idea is repeated on the 
announcement card which is inclosed in an envelope 
at each guest’s place. 

In the photograph at the bottom of the page the 
news is conveyed in the form of a surprise dessert. 
Perfect oranges should be selected, and cut in eight 
equal parts, care being taken not to sever the 
petals thus formed. Remove the pulp, and insert 
in the hollow thus secured a pretty, yellow paper 
rose, in the heart of which is the announcement in a 
tiny scroll tied with narrow satin ribbon. 


UT whether announcements are to be made or 
not the thoughts of all the girls turn naturally 
just now to spring millinery; so 
why not follow the clever hostess 





Tell Who They are and You 
Know the Secret 
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And also a practice of doctors of yore (22). 
In Grandmother’s kitchen are strange things, ‘tis true, 
But if you will think hard you’ll guess twenty-two. 


Key to Grandmother's Kitchen 


1. Range 7. Spider 12. Salt 17. Pail 
2. Pan 8. Box 13. Brush 18. Scuttle 
3. Pump 9. Iron 14. Gridiron 19. Plate 
4. China 10. Tub 15. Pitcher 20. Bowl 
5. Spice 11. Dipper 16. Jar 21. Sink 
6. Flour 22. Cup 


A Cake Romance 

There was once a young man who, though poor, 
was of excellent character. He shunned the intoxi- 
cating (1), and was never known to (2) about the 
tavern, but instead devoted all his energy to earning an 
honest livelihood. As the (3) of his exertions he had 
soon saved a sum of money and decided to take a 
short vacation in the (4). 

It was his fortune while there to meet a young (5), 
with whom he at once fell in love. “But, alas!” he 
exclaimed, “‘she is not for me. She is an (6), her 
voice is like (7), and her eyes as blue as the (8) in 
her beautiful curls of (9). Would one so charming 
marry a (10) man like myself? Would one tall and 
sylphlike stoop to one as (11) as I?” 

One day a party was made up for 
the ascent of Mt. (12). While stroll- 





who made the announcement in 
the form of a bandbox place-card? 
The box and lid were both made 
double, and when the lid was lifted 
the front of the box dropped and 
the picture of a tiny Cupid ap- 
peared, holding two hearts which 
bore the monograms. 


NOTE—This page is planned especially 
for girls who want to entertain their friends 
at little home parties but feel they cannot 
spend much money for the purpose. Miss 





ing along a narrow path the maiden’s 
foot slipped, and she fell into the swift 
(13) of a mountain stream. The 
young man sprang to rescue her, and 
brought her safely to the bank. His 
heroic deed softened her heart, which 
had been as (14), and ere long their 
(15) took place, and their lives were 
ever after filled with (16). 


Key to Cake Romance 
1. Cup. 2. Loaf. 3. Fruit. 4. 
White Mountain. 5. Lady. 6. Angel. 
7. Silver. 8. Ribbon. 9. Gold. 10. 








Hunt will be glad to help The Journal girls 
do this if they wish to write her personally 
and will inclose in each case a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 
A Mock-Orange Dessert That Contains the Announcement. 
A Pretty Way if the Luncheon Color is Yellow 


Plain. 11. Short. 12. Washington. 
13. Current (currant). 14. Marble. 
15. Wedding. 16, Sunshine. 
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“Now, for real chicken-soup!” 


HE kind you would 
like to make if you 
had everything handy 
and could afford the 
time and trouble. 
FE:venso you couldn’t 
make anything better 
than 


Campbltlla. 


CHICKEN 
SouP 


A rich wholesome broth 
with plenty of good chicken- 
meat in it; the best-imported 
rice; creamery butter, leeks, 
parsley, celery and delicate 
spices — these are some of 
the good things that go to 
the making of this delecta- 
ble soup. 

Does that word sound too 
big? Just try the soup your- 
self and see if we haven't 
described it exactly. Try it 
for dinner today. 

You’d better order a 
dozen while you’re about it. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot aks 3 
Clam Bouillon Printanier S mar 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra ae, U 
Vegetable Camo En Wo. 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


*«<] read in the stars 
Of a coming event 
That thrills me and fills me 
With luscious content.’ 
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inister’s Social Helper 


Suggests a “Follow-Up” Method After Sunday-School Contests 


enthusiastic contest between divisions of the 

school, for attendance, new members, etc., and 
then hada grand slump after the contest was over and 
the winning side had been féted by the losers? I believe 
contests are helpful, but all well-managed Sunday- 
schools are conducted on up-to-date business principles, 
and we must plan to conserve the good that has been 
accomplished and inaugurate some good “‘follow-up”’ 
system to make the steam of our enthusiasm a force that 
will continue steadily to advance the work which a good 
Sunday-school ought to do. 

One of the contest plans most popular just now counts 
the bringing of a Bible by a pupil a point for his side. 
When the contest is over the Bibles will probably not 
be brought. I believe one of the best things a school could do 
at any time, but especially at such a point, would be to form 
a Pocket Testament League. 

The League had its origin with Miss Helen Cadbury, daughter 
of Mr. Richard Cadbury, the well-known Christian philanthro- 
pist, a member of the Society of Friends and one of the foremost 
benefactors of Birmingham, England. Miss Cadbury is now 
the wife of Mr. Charles M. Alexander, the Gospel Song leader, 
whose fame has traveled with him around the world. The 
plan—which is simply to read a chapter in the Bible each day 
and to carry a copy in one’s pocket or bag that it may be always 
at hand—was begun quietly a number of years ago in the Girls’ 
High School of Birmingham, where Miss Cadbury was a stu- 
dent. The League there grew to nearly sixty members, and 
afterward continued to grow in numbers through the work of 
evangelistic missions in England. 


He you ever had in your Sunday-school an 


How to Get the Bible Read in Sunday-Schools 


HE Pocket Testament League was made a world-wide 

movement during the Chapman-Alexander Mission in 
Philadelphia four years ago. Since that time the work has been 
started in thirteen different countries and fully two hundred 
thousand members have been secured. The whole story of the 
movement is most interestingly told in a book entitled “The 
Pocket Testament League Around the World.” 

Many Sunday-school workers are becoming fearful of the 
substitution of lesson helps and the neglect of even the reading 
of the Bible, to say nothing of memorizing it. Each Sunday- 
school can plan the work to meet its own Conditions, and if it 
would be possible to get a whole Sunday-school, or even half of 
the members of a school, to read the New Testament through in 
a year, the pupils would derive a knowledge that would be a 
benefit through their lives. Ishall be glad to send you a leaflet 
telling “‘How to Start the League in the Sunday-School” if you 
care to have it and will just ask me for it. 

The League is a strong move inthe right direction. A system 
of readings is arranged in the book so that one may easily read 
it through in a year. I have had three types of Testament 
pictured for this page, because the Pocket Testament League 
editions are so attractive in themselves that, when I have 
carried one of these little books to my own school, I have noticed 
that the girls would be attracted by its bright cover and would 
look with interest at the seventeen colored illustrations and 
sixteen pictures in black and white of Oriental life shown on 
the cover and scattered through the text. The book measures 
only 45% by 3 inches, is bound in red, light blue, light brown, 
steel and green, and costs only twenty-five cents. Could 
anything make a Testament more attractive to a boy or girl? 


A League That Has No Dues 


N AGREEMENT on the inside of the cover that “‘I hereby 
accept membership in the Pocket Testament League by 
making it the rule of my life to read at least one chapter in 
the Bible each day and to carry a Testament or Bible with me 
wherever I go,” is the only requirement necessary to join the 
League. There are no fees of any kind. 

Why would it not be a good idea for those teachers who like 
to give some little remembrance to their classes at Eastertime 
to start the League as a class affair, if it cannot be taken up by 
the whole school, by presenting Testaments as Easter gifts? 
Any girl would appreciate the dainty little book which comes 
forthis purpose. This one, which does not contain illustrations, 
is only 334 by 214 inches in size, and is bound in purple suéde; 
or, if the class is fitted to take up personal work, the little 
Worker’s Testament, that has in bold-faced type the passages 
that will be found most useful, would be helpful. The attempt 
has been made in this edition to give the two passages from the 
Bible most appropriate for meeting the peculiar need of the 
individual, and then to make plain this Scripture by a concrete 
Biblical illustration of the truth contained in the verses. 


The Great Work of “The Gideons” 


ANY forces are quietly at work to make the world better, 

and wherever a great need exists Some one’s eyes are 
opened to see it and the opportunity is given to lend a hand. 
Working with the same object in view as the Pocket Testament 
League, but in a different way, are “The Gideons,” taking their n 


from the seventh chapter of Judges. Who are they? Christian 
commercial traveling men who want to put the Bible into the hands 
of all other traveling men—the “spinal column of commerce’’— 
who have never read it or who have neglected it; and all over the 
United States, as rapidly as their opportunities and resources permit, 
they are placing a Bible in every hotel room that is likely to be 


occupied by these travelers, who number hundreds of thousa 


This is an admirable home-missionary work, and I shall be glad to 
send you fuller information about the work if you are interested. 


Pastors and churches who see how much good 
Bibles might do in hotels in their towns and cities 
can apply to The Gideons to “lend a hand,” which 
they will do as faras they are able. They provide 
Bibles in bindings suited to the surroundings in 
which they are to be placed, each copy bearing the 
emblem of their organization—a white pitcher, 
with a red torch protruding from it, on a blue 
background. Probably the largest shipment of 
Bibles made in this country was that of 25,000— 
two carloads—in June, 1911, placed in the hotel 
guest-rooms of the State of California. At the 
close of 1911 The Gideons had placed nearly 
121,500 Bibles. 














“Hunting for Something New to Do” 


HIS is what the women of a California church were 
doing, a worker says, when they set out to study 
the neighborhood in which the church stands. 

Looking about the parish the women perceived that 
there were a great number of little children under the 
school age who would be benefited and made happy in a 
safe and instructive way by a kindergarten. Also that 
not one of these children attended the kindergarten up 
on the hill, which is a wealthier part of the town. The 
reason given for their non-attendance there was the 
price—six dollars a month, including carriage. Having 
come upon an idea which they thought might be really 
helpful they set about seeing how it would work. 

Now a distinct belief exists in that church that, although it is 
a place in which to worship God, it is also an institution planned 
to help every person within its reach. Any activity that helps 
others is deemed no sacrilege if held within its walls. So when 
the women decided to open a kindergarten they immediately 
had in mind the primary room. It was a lovely place, with its 
piano, pictures, plants, tiny chairs and small tables. They 
engaged the services of two young women just out of the 
Training School, and then announced that a free kindergarten 
would be opened at the church on a certain date. People whom 
they Knew to be able to do so were asked to subscribe a small 
amount monthly. The subscriptions ran from twenty-five cents 
to three dollars. As the church is well located even small chil- 
dren could attend without transportation having to be provided. 

About the church there was a bit of ground which must have 
been once an orchard. Rarely could one see a prettier sight 
than that on warm spring days, when, under the blossoming trees, 
the little chairs were placed in a circle, each holding a happy 
little slip of childhood. 





Care Free for the First Time in Fifteen Years 


B* MEANS of the kindergarten mothers were helped as well 
as the little ones. One woman, who had reared a large 
family of her own and also two little relatives, said happily: 
**This morning I shut my door, locked it and went downtown 
without a single care. Why, it is the first time in fifteen years 
that I have not left a little one at home to whom I must be 
hurrying back. You cannot imagine what a help that kinder- 
garten isto me. With the children off my hands, and with my 
mind perfectly at ease about them, I can get through my work 
in a hurry and do my marketing or shopping in real peace and 
enjoyment.” 

The kindergarten was offered on an entirely non-sectarian 
basis, and the church, aside from having established it, had 
absolutely no connection with it. At the same time the people 
who were benefited naturally took an interest in the place 
which cared for their children so well and reasonably, and have 
graduaily identified themselves with the church, primarily 
because it had shown a genuine interest in the neighborhood, 
and have seen to it that their children go to Sunday-school. 

Perhaps one thing which instigated the weekday kinder- 
garten was the one held every Sunday morning during church 
service, and which proved very successful. Many parents excused 
themselves for not coming to church on account of little chil- 
dren. The pastor obviated this by asking two young girls of 
the congregation to take charge of the little children during 
church time. They sang songs, drew pictures and played at the 
sand-tables in the primary room. During the last hymn of the 
service they marched in and stood in a row across the front of 
the church, directly in front of the chancel; and received the 
benediction. It was a beautiful and impressive sight. With 
this arrangement many parents came to church who would not 
otherwise come at all; moreover, the children had such a pleasant 
time that they insisted on being brought. 


A New Name for an Old Organization 


HE women of this wide-awake congregation have given a 

new name to their Aid Society. They are known simply 
asa Woman’s Club. They are Aid Society, Foreign Missionary 
Society, Home Missionary Society and all else in one. The 
dues are one dollar a year and small monthly voluntary contri- 
butions. They meet at the members’ houses the first Thursday 
of each month for the study of some book. One year it was 
“‘The Challenge of the City,” by Josiah Strong, supplemented 
by addresses from settlement workers and civic officials. The 
third Thursday they sew for the needy hospitals and other 
charities. At all the meetings a cup of tea is served, never 
anything more elaborate. The pleasant acquaintances made 
over the teacups and the invariably friendly. spirit manifested 
have brought in numbers women of the neighborhood in which 
they meet, whether they belong to the church or not. ‘This 
cordial friendliness toward every one, of whatever belief or no 
belief, is one of the secrets of this church’s success. 

In addition to their dues money is raised in various ways to 
carry on the work. From the money earned during the year the 
women gave a good sum to home and foreign missions, bought 
the choir music, fitted up a kitchen and pantry in the basement, 


ame voted a sum toward the increased church budget for the following 


year, and deposited money in the bank as the first installment of an 
amount which they hope to raise for a neighborhood club house. 
All their bills are paid by check in a businesslike way. 

A membership of fifty women has done all this work, not to 
mention visitations to the sick, sending flowers and providing 
Thanksgiving dinners and Christmas cheer where there would other- 


nds. wise have been none. Not one of these women has personal wealth, 





Why Not Bind the Best Book 


Attractively ? 


not one has any great leisure—all are busy wives and mothers, but a 
spirit of harmony and love for the work have brought these results. 


The change of name in this society reminds me 
to tell you also that a friend of mine persuaded the 
Foreign Missionary Society in her church to adopt 
the name—at least for local use—of the “‘ Oriental 
Travel Club,” which gives a better idea of its 
“Study Tours” and proves more attractive to 
those who otherwise might not be interested. 

NOTE —tThe Minister’s Social Helper is always glad to be of 
help to all church workers whom she can aid with suggestions in 
planning their social gatherings or for new methods of work. 
She will be pleased to hear from her readers if they have new 
ideas to pass on to help others. Payment will be made for all 
accepted ideas. When writing for suggestions kindly address 
The Minister’s Social Helper, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











T1SCco 
in Cake 


Making 


MARBLE CAKE 


Light Part Dark Part 
114 cupfuls sugar 1 cupful brown sugar 
4 cupful milk 1S cupful Crisco; add salt 
14 teaspoonful soda Y% cupful molasses 
% cupful Crisco; addsalt % cupful sour milk 
1 teaspoonful cream of 2% cupfuls flour 
tartar ¥% teaspoonful cream of 
4 eggs (whites only) , tartar 
2% cupfuls flour \% teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 4 eggs (yolks only) 
¥% teaspoonful cinnamon, 
allspice, cloves and 
nutmeg. 


Y Sex poe richer than butter! You 
will think that such a product is im- 
possible until you use Crisco where you 
now use butter. For example, use it in 
Marble Cake, which requires a cup of 
butter. The best creamery butter that 
you can secure is nearly one-fifth water, 
whereas Crisco is a//shortening. There. 
being no moisture in Crisco to dry out, 
Marble Cake made with it may be kept 
twice as long without loss of its original 
delicate flavor. You can secure this fine 
flavor at every season of the year, for 
Crisco never varies. You can realize that 
this isa decided improvement over cook- 
ing butter, which does vary in color, in 
flavor and in richness during the different 
seasons. Every package of Crisco is 
just as rich as your first one and remains 
so, for it does not get strong as cooking 
butter does. 





Use this recipe for Crisco Marble Cake. 
You will find that Crisco makes the 
white part equal to angel food in white- 
ness, and gives both the light and the 
dark parts a fine, soft texture and a 
richer flavor than you ever have been able 
to secure before. You will find that it 
gives actually better results than butter, 
at half the cost. 


On request, we will mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for general cooking. Address Dept. D, 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Design Will Show to the Best Advan- 
tage if the Cover is Just Long Enough to 
Lie on Top of the Bureau 











The Two Sides of the Pincushion 
are Laced Together 


HE materials for this work should bea 

very open-weave round-thread linen and 
three shades of fast-color blue working cot- 
ton rather a coarse number. No canvas is 
necessary for this embroidery. The mesh 
of the linen is sufficient. These designs are 
from La Fontaine’s and sop’s Fables and 
are perfectly delightful by way of story sug- 
gestions in the nursery. The hems of the 
various articles are turned up on the right 
side, and, after basting, are fastened with 
a double row of cross-stitch in the darkest 
shade of the blue cotton. 

In the bedspread and pincushion the de- 
signs are left in the white linen and the 
background only is worked. The darkest 
shade of blue should be used for the back- 
ground work. Inthe other pieces the shades 
are distributed according to one’s taste. 





The Children Will Love This Story—if Not 
the Lesson—of the Turtle That Talked Too 
Much and Paid the Penalty 
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The Cross-Stitch in Blue and White 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





The Curtain is of Scrim, a Good Material for 
Cross-Stitch. The Design May be Repeated 
to Extend the Full Lensth 





Work This Border on Top of a Heavy Gray Linen- 
Crash Portiére With the Base Toward the Hem. 
Turn Over This Top to Form a Lambrequin 














The Little Pillow-Scarf May be Made Separately, or the Work May be Done on 
the Reverse End of the Bedspread, so That the Scarf and Spread Will be in One 





%. 











Piece. The Pillow is Then Laid on the Spread and the End Brought Over 


Note —Transfer patterns for these designs cannot be supplied. 





Here are Four Delightful Stories on Each Side. The 
Different Groups May be Distributed in Other Ways, 
if One Likes — Two on Each Side, for Instance 


Inquiries about the page will be answered if a stamp is sent for reply. 
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Did You 
Ever Have a 
Spirella Corsetiere 
Come to Your Home 





And serve you with the Won- 
derful Style compelling, Com- 
fort giving—Health promoting 


Spirella 


(Not sold in’stores) 


Corset 


It costs no more than the high 
grade store corset and yet it 
lasts twice as long and always 
retains its shape. 





Made to Your Measure 


Adapted and adjusted to your 
individual figure by Our Trained 
Corsetiere, in the seclusion of your 
own home. Tailored in a variety 
of the latest and most beautiful 
styles, Spirella Corsets subdue the 
irregulanties, bring out the beauty- 
lines, and accentuate the grace of 
millions of wearers. 


The Secret of Comfort, 


Style and Durability is found in 
the Spirella Boning (illustrated at 
top and bottom of this column). 
This boning can be had only 
in Spirella Corsets; it is ventila- 
tive, bends readily edgewise or 
sidewise with every motion of the 
body; clings to the figure perfectly; 
supports without irritation or com- 
pression; affords exquisite comfort 
and relaxation; provides a perfect 
foundation for modish gowns; 
guaranteed not to rust or break 
and may be laundered as often as 


desired. 


Let Us Send You Free 
The Beautiful Spirella Style Book 


It describes in detail and illustrates the 


Spirella Corset and Spirella Service. 
Sign, cut out and mail the coupon below. 


The Spirella Company 
Department A-10 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Niagara Falls (Ontario), Canada 

















Letchworth (Garden City), England 








COUPON 


The Spirella Co., Dept. A-10, Meadville, Pa. 

Gentlemen :— Kindly send me without obli- 
gation, your free Spirella Booklet and the name 
of your local Spirella Corsetiére. 
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LIVE in a world full of persons 
I who are not affected, as I am, by 

a daffodil springing up from the 
earth so lately frozen and snow- 
covered. Most of the men I know 
would just as lief it were not here, 
and nearly all of them would not 
mind at all if the dog, on a mission 
of pointless but habitual digging, 
should uproot the precious flower 
that means God to me. 

I asked a city friend to come out to see me while my daffodils were 
in bloom. She looked at me blankly. ‘What do I care for your 
daffodils?’”’ she said. ‘It is you I wish to see. I can go to the 
florist’s and buy a thousand daffodils at any time.” I was sensible 
of the.compliment of her valuing me above the daffodils—but, 
because I love her, it hurt me for her to think that a thousand daffo- 
dils in a florist’s window could in any sense compare with one 
lifting its darling green-hooded head beside my chicken-yard gate! 
Anybody who buys flowers misses the point: it is most like buying 
love or friendship. 

I almost wish that housecleaning did not come in April. I do 
clean in March sometimes, just to leave April free for the simple 
absorbing of the sentiment of spring; but for the most part April 
finds me trying to renovate the old house that is so much bigger 
than I am, and obtrudes upon my spring meditations so many 
harassing problems by way of transoms and woodwork. But I 
have never taken my housekeeping too seriously—for one thing, 
I can’t be serious in April! 

I can’t be serious in April! If it rains when I am cleaning house let 
it rain; there are plenty of days for cleaning house, but only a few 
for watching dainty little showers come lilting across the fields and 
chasing us all in from our garden-making or rug-beating. 





Be There is One Serious Question that will intrude itself upon 
April—in spite of all her winning wiles—and that is the floor prob- 
lem: What is the successful floor covering? I do not mean for city 
folks who live in bandboxes at the best, but for real folks whose feet 
touch the earth and get the messages of creation right off the wire. 

What is the woman who tries to keep house cleverly in the country 
going to do with her floor? Carpets, they say, are obsolete. Most 
of the rugs that are within our reach are ugly and injurious to soul 
development, as is most of the wall paper one sees in country houses. 
Whatever is gaudy or glaring or inartistic has a bad effect on the 
spiritual life. Our lack of appreciation of the beautiful is what 
makes us of the earth earthy. 

Not that I despise the earth. ‘“’Tis only fools speak evil of the 
clay—the very stars are made of dust like mine.”’ I love the earth. 
I love the smell of it and the feel of it, I love to dig in it and to lie 
flat upon it and look up at the stars; but I do not like to see it trans- 
planted into the house in the shape of tracks on the dejected strip 
of painted floor that lies between the rug and the baseboard. I 
never was a board worshiper. of the sort that kneels to scrub the 
cellar stairs or gets down on all fours to scrub the kitchen floor. To 
be sure, I do get down on the floor sometimes, for even with a 
neat linoleum—which every kitchen floor should boast—the mop 
will not. reach the corners, and so we must “stoop to conquer” at 
times. But there ought to be a way to deal with the floor that 
would relieve the housewife of so much bother over the thing that 
lies underfoot. 

I went one time to the house of a friend who had four boys. There 
was a rag carpet on the hall, and it was covered with little piles of 
yellow-clay mud that those boys were continually bringing in from 
their sallies out over the hills and fields. The mother was a patient 
soul and didn’t seem to mind it much, but I felt that the carpet was 
superfluous—the mud was enough. I was reminded of “Aunt 
Cary,” who had eleven boys. Hers was a big, double log house, 
with a bare puncheon floor worn perfectly slick by the trampling 
boots. In the sitting-room there were two outside doors exactly 
opposite each other. Between them was a track worn as smooth 
as ice. The boys used to come tearing in and skate across from one 
door to the other in their heavy boots. They were terribly happy, and 
Aunt Cary was always laughing; but this was in the “‘airly days” 
before household decoration was thought of. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE is Solving So Many Problems for us—is 

making woman’s life so much more reasonable and showing us so 
much more actual fulfillment in the tasks women have so long done 
in bitterness of spirit—that it will no doubt solve the floor question 
that thrusts itself insolently enough upon the lovely impressionistic 
April day, with its beautiful splotches of color against the gray- 
green rain. To be sure, the remedy for a dirty floor that one hasn’t 
the strength to keep clean is “‘ Don’t worry about it.” If the carpet, 
which is really the easiest to clean, is so unsanitary and the bare 
boards are so unsightly, the hardwood and wax polish so much 
too hard for delicate shoulders already burdened by carrying babies 
and making beds and kneading dough, the only thing to do is to 
sweep up the floor, such as it is, and let it go at that. 

Most of the houses in my world have been built with a view to 
nailing down carpets. The boards are inferior, and there are big 
cracks that show horrible fillings of lint and dirt distracting to the 
housekeeper. Most of the ways of “treating” such floors sound 
better on paper than they look when actually applied; so, if you 
have an old house with a lot of stubborn floors to deal with, you have 
a problem for the April house renovation that might worry you if 
everything outdoors were not so wholly adorable. 

One way of solving all housekeeping difficulties is by living on the 
porch. If you haven’t a big, screened porch to your house you really 
have a serious trouble, and one that you must get rid of somehow. 
You must get a porch. 

One of the greatest joys of life is saving up money to get certain 
things. A definite aim is the greatest thing in the world after health 
and love. In the married state, ifa man and woman can agree in 
something they both want badly enough to make sacrifices for, there 
is no pleasure in the world keener than working together for that 
object. Now it is a fact that most of the things women want so in- 
tensely are superfluities to actual life. They are just “ clutter-ments’”? 
that “ornament”’ but do no real good. 


F LATE We are Asking Many Paradoxical Questions, such 

as “‘ Does education educate?” and “Does religion save?” I will 
add to these ‘‘ Does the ornamental ornament?” Certainly in most 
cases the answer to this must be “No.” The thing you want, then, 
is, in all probability, the very thing you shouldn’t have. If you 
have seen one like it in the home of a city friend, that doesn’t mean 
anything. Most city houses are full of strange gods that ought to 
be cast into the flames. 

But you do want a porch big enough to set the table at one end 
and make up your bed at the other, and have a space in the middle 
opposite the door where you can run in out of the rain, and it doesn’t 
make much difference whether you carry in mud or not—it is 
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so easily swept out again! And if 
you can see the daffodils from the 
porch, bowing their heads when the 
rain pelts them or raising their bright 
faces to the sun on a glorious spring 
morning!—could you work with a 
sullen face then? Could you declare 
that the good gifts of life have been 
unequally distributed? Well, they 
have, then, and you haven’t your 
share of brains, or have not had your 
share of suffering, or something. The trouble is all in you, the exter- 
nals are all right. Of course there’s a way of finding this, even if 
one hasn’t the porch; but I do believe that any woman who really 
tries can get a porch and some daffodils, and can rid her brain of 
the obsession that she is denied the things that “count.” 











w= You are Fretful on a Sweet Spring Morning, if you 
can be dense enough to be so, when you are well and able to 
wash the dishes or make an onion bed or set a hen or take off a 
brood of early chicks, try to think what it is that you want so badly. 
Is it anything greater or better than being reconciled with the great 
universe? Is the acquaintance you seek more distinguished than 
that of the God who made you and put you here in your kitchen or 
your back yard? . Be very sure the Genius of Creation is no respecter 
of persons and things. He is only busy with perfection. You are 
helping when you work a single harmony anywhere; and you are 
helping, too, when you just stop work a while to plump down on the 
lounge, in the midst of the housecleaning débris, to be ecstatically 
happy just because it is April and there’s rain upon the roof! 

We were meant to glory in our element. Have you watched a fish 
darting through the clear waters of an April stream, ora bird soaring 
and falling through the azure of the sky? Do not doubt but that the 
fish and the bird have troubles. They, too, must find a living; but 
the impression of delight we get from them is their utter grace 
and freedom in their native elements. 

Most women find their greatest grief in the delusion that they are 
out of their element. Strange rebellion and refusal to accept the gift 
of life! Strange closing of the doors of the heart against the things 
we are expected to embrace and love! What if the robin who builds 
her nest year after year in the forks of the cherry tree should decide 
that she must sit with the Plymouth Rock hen in the new “setting 


house” with its glass windows? Why are we so much more foolish ~ 


than the beasts and the birds? 


HESE are Dreadfully Tired Days—in the early spring—with 

the garden-making and the spring sewing and the housecleaning 
and the last days of school and the farm work. Our bones fairly ache 
at nightfall—but we sleep well. There is only one thing worse than 
being overtired, and that is being overrested. Our seaside and moun- 
tain resorts are choked with people who are overrested. Courting 
Bright’s disease and fatty degeneration of the heart, they are con- 
stantly eating and drinking, in lieu of anything else to do, and play 
bridge to keep off the demon melancholy. These are the folks who can 
buy a thousand daffodils if they want them; but they do not want 
them; no, nor anything else; the blessed sensation of wanting is over 
and done with for them; if they had my chance to set a moletrap to 
catch the fellow that’s been eating up my bulbs they couldn’t take 
it—and maybe they would feel sorry for me if they could see me 
going across lots hunting a mess of wild greens. Oh! but the bonny 
song of the meadowlark rings clear, and the big breeze bouncing 
across the fields feels good, as I push my sunbonnet back and stop to 
clean the earth from the roots of the young dandelion I am gathering. 
For there’s a “‘knack”’ about gathering greens. You must get quite 
down to the root of the matter, and bring up the tender little tuft all 
in a bunch, not letting the leaves scatter apart. 

Do you imagine it is more fun to play golf than to gather wild 
greens? Not a bit of it. I greatly prefer the greens—and I have 
tried both. Some people like to feel stylish—that is the only differ- 
ence; but Id rather feel free. The joys of a calico wrapper and a 
sunbonnet are not to be foregone. 

We must take a few days off from work to go to the woods in very 
early April in my part of the world. Nature is in a terrible hurry to 
be gay. She sprinkles her wind flowers and bloodroot and hepatica 
flowers and dogtooth violets around the knees of the old beech trees 
with reckless profusion. If we clean house or make garden too dili- 
gently we may miss this great exhibition. And one thing is certain: 
you cannot buy bloodroot or wind flowers at the florist’s; you must 
see them in the woods if you see them at all. And if you do not— 
oh! poor dog that you are, having to put up with an orchid, maybe, 
or a hothouse rose—a big, stupid American Beauty, as meaning- 
less as a wax figure in a store window with a fifteen-hundred-dollar 
gown on. 


N THE Indiana Beech Woods You are Generally Led on to the 

place where the bloodroot shows its snow-white stars against the 
green and gold of last year’s beech leaves and winter ferns, by the 
prattle of a little branch that runs pellmell down the ravine between 
thehills. Itisn’t alwayseasy to get there. You will need yourrubbers, 
and, if you are afraid of foot logs or have a horror of snakes—but 
then, if you’re that way you aren’t reading this; you’ve laid this down 
long ago and gone to one of the fashion pages. But, anyway, if you’re 
following me to the woods there’s something there for you. It lies in 
the woods longer than it does any place else. It is the child sense. 
Suddenly without effort or volition it comes upon you. Sometimes 
you get this on a frosty, winter morning when you see the old house 
set in its fringe of evergreen trees, the smoke going up from the 
sitting-room chimney, and forget for just a moment that Mother isn’t 
there any more. And again you find it at twilight when spring 
seems a tangible entity, her prescience a palpable prophecy. 

But nowhere is it so real as in the April woods, when you hear the 
children shouting over new-found treasures; and the sunshine falling 
down through latticed branches faintly, fragrantly green, bears a 
caress in which great Nature softly lays her loving hand on the head 
of a child—and that child, yourself. 

It is to keep the faculty for this child sense that it pays us best to 
live quite near to very simple things. And so I have laid aside some 
of the great aching questions that women have asked me to discuss, 
just to court the weather a little—and I advise other women to do 
the same thing. 

Make a flower grow, if your heart aches, and the bloom will cure 
the pain; and, if you are tired—but half the time when we are tired 
it is the heart that is weary. Maybe you have been wearying your 
heart with a lot of unnecessary worries and cares, in the foolish 
indoor world where women live in a treadmill of their own making. 
Open the doors! Just outside lies the Universe. There’s a phase of 
consciousness spending itself for your especial benefit. It is April, 
with the daffodils in bloom! 
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A theatre party 


whenever you want it 


on the Edison 
Phonograph 


—a whole season’s enter- 
tainment in an evening 


Think what it would cost to give a theatre 
party for your friends—and consider that 
it would mean one evening’s entertain- 
ment only, one kind of entertainment 
that some might like and some might not. 

And what a difference when you own 
an Edison Phonograph! Every kind of 
entertainment—everyone’s particular 
kind. All the season’s successes in a 
single evening. Hear the comments go 
round the circle: ‘‘That’s a wonder! 
Put on another Lauder record.’’ “‘Oh, 
what a beauty! - Gypsy Love Waltz?” 
**Isn’t it great to hear a star like Slezak, 
in a beautiful aria like that without 
having to listen to all the dull stuff in 
the opera?” ‘*Say, Stella Mayhew cer- 
tainly has the negro dialect down pat, 
hasn’t she?”’ 


A single Edison evening will mean more to 
you and your friends than any theatre party. 
And think!—You can have an Edison party 
ewhenever you want it, as long as you live. 
You can have a ‘‘ Record making party’’ next 
time. Be sure to ask the dealer about this 
great feature when you go to pick out your 
Edison Phonograph. 


Send for complete information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as definite as 
they are important—and the way to know all about 
them is to send for the complete information which 
we have ready to send to you. Any Edison dealer 
will give you a free concert. Edison Phonographs 
range in price from $15.00 ; 

to $200.00, and are sold 


at the same prices every- 
where in the U.S. Edison a 
Standard Records, 35c; QO Edicon. 


Radiage punhoral ——— INCORPORATED 
(play twice as long), ic; - 
vatecs Grand Opera 73 Lakeside Avenue 
Records, 75c to $2.00. Orange, N. J. 
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What I See in New York 


APRIL even a woman who is 
somewhat indifferent to clothes, 
but who must do her own sewing, 

begins to think of what will be suit- 
able to wear through the warm sum- 
mer season, When the real heat 
begins there are certain types of 
fabrics that are most cool and com- 
fortable to wear: transparent cottons 
and voiles and thin summer silks; and 
it is well, when about to make such 
dresses, to select styles which, while 
suitable for all times, will be espe- 
cially so for the warm days. 
Figured goods are so temptingly arrayed 
in the department stores that we gener- 
ally find ourselves in possession of enough 
materials for one or two dresses—having 
been tempted to purchase them by their 
sheer beauty and attractiveness—and then 
we find ourselves at a loss as to how to 
make the materials up; for, as figured 
goods do not stand much trimming, with 
fashions as they are at present, designs 
must be selected with a view to making 
a the goods up so they will not look flimsy. 
6831-6832 A dress that will prove most acceptable 
Two Materials Combined may be made in acombination of materials, 
using Patterns Nos. 6831 and 6832. 

A warning should be given here about dresses made of transparent 
materials: With the slight amount of underwear worn today, and 
the scantiness of the dresses, a woman who has a nice respect for 
herself will be sure to wear underneath such dresses a Princesse slip 
of lawn. This replaces the dress lining, and makes in reality an 
up-to-date corset-cover and lingerie petticoat combined into a new 
form without the disadvantage of gathers or bulk at the waist-line. 
With two or three of these slips in different colors you can completely 
change the aspect of the outside dress. Pattern No. 6147 will make 
such a slip nicely. It comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 





be DESCRIBE this particular dress—shown in the upper left- 
hand corner of the page—the upper portion makes in itself an 
up-to-date shirtwaist pattern with its enlarged armholes into which 
the sleeves fit smoothly. In the pattern two lengths of sleeves are 
given and a collar which is one of the new double circular effects. 
The collar illustrated is not included in the pattern, but I shall be 
pleased to send you this collar 
pattern upon request. Notice 
how attractive the dress is 
made by the little silk bias 
bands which form a tie in front, 
lined with a contrasting color, 
folded into two loops and caught 
down by little buttons. The 
same idea is repeated on cuffs 
and belt. This waist pattern 
(No. 6831) comes in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

The skirt is in tunic 
style with an under- 
extension part shown 
here, of plain material 
to match the plait- 
ings on the waist. It 
is cut. in four gores, 
has a raised waist- 
line, and the slash in 
front may be omitted; 
but if it is left in it 
should be faced, of 
course, not hemmed. 
This design is also 
pretty for summer 
serges, perhaps com- 
bining plain material 
with striped. 

Speaking with re- 
gard to tunic skirts 
patterns of them are gen- 
erally made like this one— 
a tunic with an ore 
sion—but I have notice —— a 
in New York that many 6825-6826 
of the high-class dresses Postilion Skirt Effect 
today are cut with the 
tunic separate from the extension part. The extension is mounted 
on a drop skirt made of very fine net or some other pliable fabric. 
This, of course, gives a more decided overskirt effect. It is not 
really necessary, but it is something which I think you may like to 
know about, and you may make the skirt either way. 

Another dressmaking point: Although most of the skirts today 
are fitted at the top by darts and seams, if you find your skirt 
pattern is a little large for you about the waist do not fit it in, but 
ease it into the belt—especially if it is of rather thin material—as 
this is another nice point in new clothes. The pattern of this 
skirt (No. 6832) comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 








OU can do a lot with Patterns Nos. 

6825 and 6826 combined, for to 
begin with, this combination may be used 
to make a simple little one-piece morn- 
ing dress as well as the elaborate summer 
afternoon gown illustrated above, com- 
bined with all-over embroidery and plain 
material, and showing the new postilion 
effect; although you may not care for the 
latter, which, as it is a separate piece 
in the pattern, may be omitted. Long 
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One-Sided Revers 





the chemisette and stock are remov- 
able. Notice how cleverly the plain 
band trimming is introduced on the 
waist, and the all-over embroidery as a 
band on the skirt. It is a pretty dress 
for women of all ages, but especially so 
for a woman who is rather short and 
inclined to be stout. 

The waist pattern (No. 6825) comes 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure, and is a good type for a sepa- 
rate waist. 

The skirt is one of the tunics with 
the extension, about which I have just 
spoken, although the lower edge of the 
tunic is turned up so that it looks like 
a tuck and continues the idea of the 
stitching at the side of the front panel. 
Should you wish to make this a per- 
fectly plain skirt—six-gored, with a 
slightly raised waist-line and paneled 
back—all you have to do is to place the 
tunic and extension together in the pat- 
tern, baste or paste them into place, 
and then cut out the skirt as if the 
pattern were in one piece. The skirt 
pattern (No. 6826) comes in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. 











New Jumper Tendency 


io linens a pretty coat that is very up-to-date and correctly 
designed, although out of the ordinary, is No. 6829—the central 
figure of the group—which comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. The jacket buttons very much over to one side, and the 
one-sided effect is carried out even in the revers, although in the 
pattern another trimming idea is given for those who like more 
conventional clothes: by omitting the revers and using strips of 
embroidery along the edges, and on the three-quarter sleeves. 

The skirt of this costume, with its raised waist-line, carries out the 
jacket line very nicely with its swinging panels. These fasten only to 
the side seams and belt and are not stitched to the dress at the other 
two sides; but they may also be omitted, for underneath is left a 
smart three-piece skirt. So you will see that while, as sketched here, 
this jacket and skirt combination shows originality almost eccentric, 
the pattern is so arranged that the costume may also be made in a 
fashion just as smart, although much more simple, which even the 
most conventional woman would not hesitate to adopt. You may 
make your serge suit in one style and your linen suit in the other. 

The skirt pattern (No. 6830) 
comes in five. sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. 















HE third figure in the group 
shows one of the prettiest 
little summer models that Ihave 
seen, and the pattern is the 
foundation of all dresses of this 
type. The tunic and waist are 
given in the same pattern (No. 
6828), and the skirt in another, 
as several types of skirt 
may be worn, plain or 
plaited. The blouse 
may be used without 
the tunic, and from 
this pattern you may 
also make an outing 
blouse with a sailor 
collar and long sleeves. 
Though the sketch 
shows that it is made 
of washable lace— 
chiffon-lined to keep it 
from sagging, and over- 
bound at the edges— 
it is just as pretty in 
flowered material, 
plain or brocaded silk, 
or linen or batiste 
hand-embroidered. 
The pattern (No. 6828) 
comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, and con- 
sists of a waist with drop 
shoulders, slightly fulled into 
the high-waisted tunic, which 
is semi-fitting. The skirt pat- 
tern (No. 6638) is one of the popular new three-gored models, and 
comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches bust measure. 











829-6830 6828-6638 


Tunic Overblouse 


| THE upper right-hand corner of this page is a type of dress 
(No. 6827) which is simple yet elaborate enough for dress-up 
occasions. It makes up well in challis, serges, foulards, or this 
season’s changeable taffetas, as well as in the light-weight cloths or 
voiles mounted over a silk foundation. It exhibits the new jumper 
tendency, the sleeves being sewed to the lining on which the plastron 
and stock are attached. The jumper goes over this attached only 
to the waist-line at the front and sides. 

The skirt is in five gores, with a slant- 
ing edge in front, and the plaits form a 
panel in the back. A little blouse is 
arranged in the back by the back piece 
of the waist being plaited into the side 
seam and tacked by hand to the top of the 
inside belt that is now used on all raised 
waist-line dresses. This pattern (No.6827) 
comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 

I will gladly answer questions about 
advanced styles, materials or patterns if 


sleeves are also given in the pattern, and 825-6826 6827 6831-6832 6829-6830 6828-6638 a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 





TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required 

for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number 

of pattern, bust measures for coats, waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


There is Real Beauty 
In Spring’s New Styles 


Spring, because Spring’s new styles are 
truly beautiful. 


once both beautiful and stylish? 


personal attractiveness have been 
summed up complete in the new 
““NATIONAL” Style Book. Every 
new fashion in every kind of apparel is 
beautifully pictured for you. 


able, to learn what among Spring’s new 
fashions is most suitable and becoming 
for you—you need only to secure the 
free copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book we are holding for you. 


Be 
Sure 
To Write 
For This 
Book Today 








To be stylish is to be beautiful this 


And who would not wish to be at 


The possibilities of stylishness and 


So to know what is new and desir- 


y. 
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We are Holding One 


“NATIONAL” Style Book 


For YOU 


Above we picture one of a thousand new 
styles your “NATIONAL” Style Book shows. 
But from cover to cover it is filled with beauty— 
filled with the new fashions in every kind of 
apparel. It shows — 


WEMINE 5 eat ess 98c to $6.98 
SMS 5. <. %.6 25a * ee” | es 
Lingerie Dresses. . . . 2.98 “ 15.98 
Silkk Dresses . . ... £7.98 “ 17.98 
Ready-Made Suits . . . 10.98 “ 17.98 
Hats . anu 1.98 “ 9.98 


Misses’ Dresses and Suits 2.98 “ 15.98 


and everything for Misses, Women and 
Children 


Made to Measure 912.00 to $30 


Samples of materials used for “NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits are sent gladly, but 


only when asked for; and they are well worth 
asking for. So when you write for your free 


Style Book today, be sure to ask for samples. 
200 
Pages of 
Newest 
Fashions 













The “ NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods 
to any part of the world. Every ““NATIONAL” 
Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 
attached. This tag says that you may return any 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money and pay express charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 


























to make predictions 

within the field of 
ethics. When a man seizes 
a throne, or builds a throne 
and proceeds to sit on it 
with small regard for the 
rights of other people, it is 
safe to predict that within a 
reasonable number of years 
the throne will crumble under him or he will topple off the throne. 
Evil courses inevitably involve tragic results: it is only a question 
of time. But prediction in regard to the course of public opinion, 
and especially with regard to the directions which genius will take, 
is extra-hazardous. No insurance company would for a moment 
consider taking such a risk. 


I IS comparatively safe 


JOHN R. NEILL 


The Three Writers of World-Wide Reach 


EARLY everybody has been saying for years that this is the 

most commercial of all ages, and therefore the most materi- 
alistic. Moreover, it is known to be saturated with scientific ideas. 
Therefore many prophets have said that art will either die or will 
become purely materialistic. Now there have been during the last 
generation three writers of world-wide significance and prominence: 
Ibsen, the Scandinavian, was a moral surgeon who laid humanity on 
the dissecting-table and cut it to the quick, concealing nothing and 
revealing very little except moral disease and departure from ideals. 
Ibsen was an inverted idealist: a man whose entire work was a 
vehement and at times a violent protest against commercialism in 
religion, politics and art. Tolstoy, who had a much wider range and 
broader sympathies than Ibsen, became at the end of his life a relig- 
ionist of the mystic type: a preacher of what he regarded as the 
elementary truths of the New Testament Gospels: a man who lived 
like a peasant and worked like one. Ibsen and Tolstoy are both gone, 
and Maeterlinck has in a sense succeeded them—that is to say, he is, 
on the whole, the foremost figure in literature today. And Maeter- 
linck is a mystic of the mystics, whose intellectual pedigree traces 
back to the time of the Neoplatonists, and among whose later 
teachers Emerson held a first place. Maeterlinck’s plays and the 
three or four books of essays which contain his philosophy of life are 
as far from the interests of a great commercial age as George Herbert 
was from the sensational preacher, or George Washington from the 
politician who is in the public service for private gain. To the 
prophet of thirty years ago who foresaw nothing ahead of society but 
scientific writing, commercial activity, and materialistic philosophy 
and art, Maeterlinck would have been a most disconcerting figure. 


Zola and His Successors in Romance 


GENERATION ago the tremendous sledge-hammer force of 

Zola had, in the judgment of many critics, determined the 
direction of fiction for many decades to come. Romanticism, which 
had taken on new forms from time to time, was held in many quarters 
to have had its day, and to have disappeared finally from the field 
of writing. Thereafter society was to be content with nothing short 
of the bare fact. The world had grown impatient of the graces of 
style, the flights of imagination, the pleasant interpretation of the 
hard facts of life, presented by romanticism. Realism had planted 
fiction on an immovable basis of fact, and life was thereafter to be 
presented unadulterated and without disguise. So it seemed at the 
moment. But to Zola have succeeded Anatole France and Paul 
Bourget, to select the foremost two names from a group of French 
writers who have departed a long way from the precepts and the 
practice of Zola. M. René Bazin, a writer of singular charm, is 
devoutly religious; Bourget is writing from the orthodox Roman 
Catholic point of view. It is true that in England Mr. Bennett is 
describing in a very matter-of-fact way the people of the potteries 
and the shopkeeping classes in the small towns; but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Locke, who is more popular, is writing romances with 
as brave a heart and as free a hand as in the days before Zola came 
and went, and Mr. De Morgan is as far removed from realism and 
veritism as is “The Arabian Nights.” Truly the way of the 
prophet is difficult and his path is beset with many dangers. 


The Democratic Movement in Literature 


E WOULD be a bold man who, in the confusion of thought and 

unrest which prevails throughout the entire world, would 
venture to predict which way literature is going, for literature is 
the sensitive recorder of all kinds of minds and is responsive to every 
great impulse. One may venture to make a single prediction, and 
that is, that what we call the democratic movement will express 
itself in many ways and in different forms in literature. This does 
not mean, as some of the young poets seem to think, a new way of 
writing and the abandonment of all the old rules which have 
governed the art of poetry since the beginning of time. There is 
always some old rubbish; there is also a great deal. of substantial 
old building which is not torn down, but finds its place in the 
remodeled structure. Poetry, for instance, will not be made demo- 
cratic by rough force, irregular stanzas, and by dealing with electric 
motors, flying machines, dynamite, appendicitis and typhoid fever; 
democracy will be expressed rather in the point of view, the breadth 
of sympathy, the range of interest. Walt Whitman is most demo- 
cratic not when his poems make one think of the prairie or of an 
auctioneer’s catalog, but when the spirit of equality and the passion 
of brotherhood are breathed most deeply into his work. The same 
piano gives the player the work of Chopin, who has become the 
classic composer for that instrument, and the latest vagary of the 
most radical contemporary writer of music. It is not necessary that 
there should be a revolution in language or in the methods of verse 
in order to give poetry a new and vitalizing connection with the life 
ofthetime. It is only necessary that that life should inspire the poets. 


The Novel in America 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT, who may be said to have introduced 

a new Class of people into English fiction—the people of the 
potteries and of the small shops—has recently expressed the opinion 
that “‘not long since the American novel had only a past, and that 
past was Nathaniel Hawthorne recently it has acquired 
a future,” and that future Mr. Bennett confidently expects will be 
found not in the work of Henry James, but in that of James Lane 








By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Allen, Frank Norris, Mrs. Atherton, Mrs. Wharton, Hamlin Garland 
and Theodore Dresier; and he adds: ‘‘These are the American 
names that interest those people in England who can distinguish 
between a book and a beefsteak.’”’ He is impressed, as open-minded 
Americans have been for many years, with Frank Norris’s ‘The 
Octopus” and “The Pit,” both youthfully defective novels, but 
both novels of genuine power, dealing with real things and expres- 
sive of forces now making themselves felt in a supremely powerful 
way on this continent. The old novelists were afraid of “‘ business”’ 
because what they called “business” was so far removed from 
romance. Norris, a man of powerful imagination though of imper- 
fect artistic development, saw the human relations of business; and 
wherever there is a human relation there is the material for romance. 
Since Norris’s time a good many novels dealing with “‘ business” 
have been written, all more or less interesting. No one of them is 
yet the novel in this field, but all predict what is to come in the 
interest and probably in the achievement of American fiction in 
the not distant future. Mr. Bennett ventures the prediction that 
Balzac would have been overwhelmed with the material for romance 
in this country. He would have said: ‘‘This country is simply 
steeped in romance; it lies about in heaps. Give me a pen, quick, 
for Heaven’s sake!” That is probably precisely what Balzac would 
have said, and he would have set to work and written about the 
thingsaroundhim. That is what the American novelist of the highest 
power will do whenever and wherever he appears; and he is likely 
to appear at any moment, because the material is here. 


We Certainly Will Not Have All Business Novels 


Bo any one who would predict that all the novelists of the future 
in this country are going to be business novelists would come to 
great disaster as a prophet. This is, and always has been, a practical 
country, and yet so far its finest production in the field of fiction is 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” a romance pure and simple; and 
much of its most distinctive modern work has been in short stories 
of the quality of Mr. Allen’s “The Kentucky Cardinal,” Mr. Page’s 
“Meh Lady,” and Mrs. Deland’s stories grouped about Doctor 
Lavendar. The prophet of two generations ago would have said 
that American writing would be bold, original and crude: the trouble 
with a great deal of it has been that it was refined, delicate and some- 
what imitative. Now it is breaking away and is giving us fiction of 
such power as “The Iron Woman,” such beautiful art as “Ethan 
Frome,” with Miss Mary Johnston using the history of the Civil 
War in an epical, romantic spirit, Miss Glasgow recording the later 
development of the South, Mr. Garland writing the romance of 
the Far West—to select a few names from a large group of writers 
whose work is only in part done, and who still have in them possi- 
bility of future achievement. A rash prophet might venture to 
predict, after reading Mr. Arnold Bennett, that English fiction was 
going straight into realism; but how would such a person explain so 
uncompromising and radical a romanticist as Hewlett, or a spinner 
of such fairy tales as Mr. Locke? 


Literature of the Far East and the Far West 


OW that the whole world is getting together, so to speak, and 
this century is likely to see a greatly increased intimacy between 
the Far East and the Far West, it would be natural to suppose that 
the interplay of Oriental and Occidental influence would count for 
much. It is very likely, however, that so far as that interplay 


concerns itself with literature it has already taken place. The 


Nineteenth Century was an age of interpretation and translation; 
Eastern books of religion have been put into half a dozen of the 
leading Western languages and are known by a host of students. 
Such books as the Persian Book of Kings of Firdousi, the Koran 
and the Vedas, have been laid before Western readers in many 
forms; and the “Shakuntala’”’ has been charmingly rendered by at 
least one American woman’s college. Fitzgerald’s translation of 
the quatrains of Omar Khayyam may be said to be a part of English 
literature; they have made the thought of the old Persian poet 
familiar from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
books, especially “‘Japan; an Interpretation,’ have interested a 
host of people on this side the ocean; while the lighter books, like 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia,’’ have come with such a charm 
of novelty and atmosphere that they have swept a great many people 
from their moorings. It is quite certain that the Twentieth Century 
will bring the East and the West into more intimate commercial and 
personal relations; but Western literature has already felt the first 
and probably the most effective onslaught of Eastern ideas of art 
and literature; and it is not likely that Orientalism in these forms 
will radically modify Western literature. 


Is the Novel Going Out? 


fk prediction is freely made that the novel has had its day, and 
that the drama will take its place. A revival of interest in the 
play has been announced by many writers and students during the 
last generation, and it has certainly come. In no field of writing 
is so much fresh and promising interest shown today as in the mak- 
ing of plays. The names of the young men and women and the older 
men and women who are trying their hand at the play would be 
along one. Some of them have already achieved literary reputation; 
a few of them have attained success in the theater. Among the 
first may be named Mrs. Dargan, whose volume with the attractive 
title, ‘Lords and Lovers, and Other Dramas,” contains some excel- 
lent writing. Mrs. Marks (Josephine Preston Peabody) wrote a 
delightful poetic play in ‘‘The Piper,” and captivated audiences in 
New York a year ago when it was given in the Century Theater. 
Mr. Percy MacKaye, beginning with “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
has written a number of plays, among them “ Mater,” one of the 
most original and interesting pieces of playwriting that so far has 
come from American hands. These with Mr. Sheldon, whose some- 
what melodramatic plays, “The Nigger” and “Salvation Nell,” 
interested many people, represent a group of young writers who are 
yet doing experimental work, but who give promise of future achieve- 
ment. All this means first-hand interest in the play, and probably 
means a deepening and widening interest in the future. We are 
likely to have a large group of good American dramas, not merely 
dramas adapted from the French stage. But there is no reason why 
the play and the novel should not divide the field between them; and 
while the newspapers are talking less about “best sellers”’ in fiction 
than they were ten years ago there does not seem to be any good 
foundation for the belief that the novel is losing ground. 
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Individual Libraries 
For Summer Homes 


Both children and adults 


appreciate good books in the 
summer home, especially on rainy 
days. : 


Therefore fit your summer 
home with a select library of good 
books arranged in 


Globe“Wernicke 


Bookcases 


that add attractiveness to the 
furnishings of the room while 
serving as a proper protection for 
the books. 

You can match interior trims 
and decorative effects with 
the various styles and finishes in 
Globe Wernicke Bookcases —and you 
have a library that can be easily 
adjusted to fit varying wall spaces. 


Globe Wernicke 


Bookcases 


are built in units or sections, by 
expert workmen from the finest grade 
of materials. They are low in cost 
and high in quality. Comparison 
proves their intrinsic superiority. 
The Biue Book of Fiction 
contains lists of books worth reading 
during vacation hours and enables 
you to become familiar with the chief 
works of the leading authors of many 
countries. Mailed free on request. 
Also ask for the latest Globe- 
Wervicke Catalog showing many 
interiors that will have suggestive 
value in furnishing the summer home. 
Sold at uniform prices by 1500 
authorized agencies—usually the lead- 
ing furniture store in your own City. 
Address Department A. 


The Globe Weenicke Cy, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 

> 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia + 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Washington 1218-1220 F st.. N. W. 
Chicago. . 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. 
Boston . . ° R 91-93 Federal st. 
Cincinnati . - 128-13 Fourth Ave., E. 
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The President’s City | 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


Cannot Cincinnati Women Clean Out These Eyesores? 


Beret advantageous situation on the hills lying in 
the curves of the Ohio River has been used rather to create 
unsanitary and repellent ugliness than attractive and profitable 
beauty. She might even yet put herself in shape to receive a great 
income forthe sight of beauty such as Rome enjoys, if she would 
clean up, choke down her wasteful smoke, restrain her hysteria 
of billboards, and make parkways of some of her slumways. 
That there are people in Cincinnati who care is shown by the 
comprehensive and feasible plan of 1907 for making the city a 


better place to live in, as presented by the Park Commission to 
the Board of Public Service. Upon this plan the men have not 
acted with any efficiency, but the women of Cincinnati have an 
unusually effective and united club organization. Why cannot 
they undertake the good work of pushing through the park plan 
and of forcing the men to clean up Cincinnati? If they should 
get really busy, in six months the ‘‘Queen City of the West’’ 
would begin to deserve that name and become fit to be the home 
of a President of the United States. 





















































N CINCINNATI nothing restrains the ‘‘enterprise’’ of the 

billboard men. In a good downtown residence section 
these billboards tie up to a German Reformed church. When 
we printed the photograph of a similar condition in Memphis 
the billboards came away. Will Cincinnati do as well? 




















ALNUT HILLS is an important residence section. The 

church in the distance is at the intersection of several 
trolley lines, and the travel past the predominant billboards is 
great. That is why they are thus persistently thrust upon 
every vacant lot, hiding beautiful trees and harboring filth. 























ILBERT AVENUE leads to the suburbs. It has more 

than a mile of poles, billboards and obtrusive unpleasant- 
ness on both sides forced upon the thousands who daily use the 
trolley lines that run its length. On a hill to the right is the 
beautiful Rookwood Pottery, almost fenced in by signs. 























OOKING from one of Cincinnati’s little parks this mess and 

muddle of heedless commerce isin sight for a mile. It is 

also in view from Gilbert Avenue and from Eden Park. Not 

one of the once lovely hills has been left unscarred by signs. 
Can it possibly pay thus to disgrace a proud city? 




















HE residence of Charles P. Taft—brother to President 
Taft—is an architectural gem of which any city might well 
be proud. Cincinnati’s pride is expressed in the great ‘‘loft’’ 
buildings on each side, and particularly in the unnecessary 
and hideous signs designedly faced toward the Taft residence. 


ORTUNATELY the photograph cannot transmit the 

unpleasant odors that characterized this location last 
September. The central building is the Raschid School, and 
both filth and smell are perceptible from its windows. The 
active business portion of Cincinnati surrounds this exhibit. 
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IGHT in the heart of the best business section runs Elm 
Street. The photograph, made last September, shows 
how the street is decorated within sight of the Queen City 
Club. A good residence section is close by. There seems to 
be no pride in great buildings or honored associations! 


UERY: Of which is Cincinnati proudest in this view made 

at Eighth and Central Avenues: the Cathedral on the right, 

the City Hall on the left, or the double-deck billboards which 

dominate both? And is such advertising, forced upon the 
passer-by, anything but repellent of this trade? 
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Our Big, Beautiful, 
Handsomely Illustrated 
Style Catalog 


FREE 


Would you like to know what leaders 
of fashion in Paris, London, New York 
and Chicago are wearing ? 

Would you like to know how to obtain 
just as smart, up-to-date and refined ap- 
parel, without paying extravagant prices? 

Then follow the example of so many of 
the readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and write for YOUR copy of our Style 
Book today. There is one for every- 
body, if you act quickly. 


Our World-Wide 


Free Delivery Service 












Regardless of where you 
live, your order will be 
delivered to your door, all 
charges prepaid. 


All our garments are made to con- 
form with your exact requirements. 
We guarantee a perfect fit. 

With all these advantages can you 
afford to delay writing for this hand- 
some Spring Catalog? Why not do now 
what you will want to do later—don’t 
wait till tomorrow—write today—ask 
for Book No. 942. “Also write for a 
Selection of spring samples, state your 


favorite materials and colors. 
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to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


ANY letters have come to me during the 

past few months from “ Lonely Girls,’”’ and 
my heart goes out to them in tender, loving 
sympathy. There are many lonely hearts in 
this great world, and none more lonely than 
those hidden under brave, smiling faces in the 
midst of our big, bustling cities. The Lord was 
lonely, but He spent His life in cheering and 
helping others. What He bore we can bear, and 
we can make our lives count for something 
worth while. No girl is so sad or lonely that 
she cannot, if she will, find some one in a worse 
case. Let the “Lonely Girl” look for some one 
to cheer. Let her not stop at home in self-pity, 
but start on a quest for another sad heart. If, 
because of lack of strength or time, she cannot 
do this then let her fill her mind with all the 
good thoughts that she can glean from the best 
authors; let her make books her companions 
and she will not long be lonely. Earthly com- 
panionship is often denied us; why, we may not 
know, nor can we with our frail human minds 
understand the denial, but: ‘‘Often the thing 
that life misses helps more than the thing that 
it gets.” 


The Truth at Any Cost 


ERE is, to me, a very perplexing question, 
and I wish you would kindly answer it. I 
am a young girl who is trying to do right. Not 
long ago I met a young man of my own nation- 
ality—for I am not an American—and our 
friendship in a short time ripened into love. 
Now I really know very little about the man, 
and I have just been told, by one who does not 
like him, that heis married. This he denies and 
I believe him. Am I right to cling to him and 
to deny these ugly reports, or what should I do? 
I have no one to advise me. Ee. 
The first thing for you to do, my dear child, is 
to find out all you can in regard to the young 
man: About his family, his home life, the repu- 
tation he bears in the town in which he resides, 
both as a business man and a private citizen— 
indeed, everything that pertainstohim. Do not 
be blind and willful. You must know the truth 
at any cost. It is far better to meet a disap- 
pointment now than to have your own way and 
awaken later to find your life ruined. The man 
may be good and true to the heart’s core. If he 
is he will only respect you the more for your 
prudence and love of honor. He will, moreover, 
do all in his power, if he is of the right sort, to 
prove to you that he is worthy of your love. 
Reports usually have a slight foundation of 
truth, and you would do well to sift this until 
you have found the truth or the falseness of it. 
Be cautious and careful. 


The Question of a Gift 


HIS evening I received a very pretty gift, 

in the form of a bracelet, from a man friend 
who lives at a long distance. To explain: I 
have been corresponding with this friend for 
some time, but we are not engaged. We were 
both born and brought up in the same town and 
have known each other from childhood. As he 
grew to manhood business called him to a far- 
distant State, and, being homesick and lonely, 
he asked me to write to him, which occasionally 
I have done, giving him bits of news—but never 
a touch of sentiment. Now he has sent me this 
gift. What canIdo? I donot wish to hurt his 
feelings, yet I do not think I should accept it, 
for my interest in him is purely platonic. ae a 


give me your opinion. E. 

You are quite right in your view of this matter 
of accepting a gift of jewelry from a man friend. 
Men like often to prove appreciation of a kind- 
ness shown—or, in other words, to pay off a 
social obligation—by making extravagant gifts, 
and they are not always wise nor tactful in their 
choice. On the other hand, a sensitive, digni- 
fied girl cannot accept jewelry or wearing apparel 
from a man, because a gift of this nature im- 
plies a deeper interest than that of friendliness. 
Sometimes the offering of such an article is a 
tentative declaration of a more serious affec- 
tion, and the acceptance of it a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of that feeling. 
Therefore, unless your interest in him is a 
deeper sentiment than that of friendship, and 
you wish silently to acknowledge it, you should 
not accept the gift. If the giver is of the true, 
manly sort he will understand your position if 
you return the present with a friendly, straight- 
forward note declining the bracelet and say- 
ing that you cannot accept valuable gifts from 
a man friend. This should not offend the 
man, but should increase the respect he has for 
you. Let him understand that his respect and 
his friendship are greatly prized. 
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Girls’ “Afiairs” aS 
Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My Girt Reapers: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 
For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 
question is involved. Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Do Not Let Gossip Influence You 


AM nineteen years old and am engaged to 

a young man of twenty-three. He is very 
wealthy, and, as I am in extremely reduced 
circumstances, people say that I am marrying 
him for his money. I have become very sensi- 
tive about this and wanted to break my en- 
gagement, but my lover will not listen to me. 
Please advise me what to do. I love him very 
much and it would break my heart to give 
him up. E. L. M. 

Because people talk about your affairs is not 
sufficient reason for breaking your engagement, 
my dear girl. If you love the young man, and 
he is worthy, why do you care what people say? 
As long as your conscience is free and your heart 
is true you can look the whole world in the face. 
If you are a well-balanced girl and determine to 
prove yourself true to the trust you can help 
the young man to use his wealth in such a way 
that you will both be powers for good, and help 
those who need your support and example from 
low planes to higher ones. The guardianship of 
riches is a great responsibility, for where much 
is given much will be required, and we must all 
give an account of our stewardship. You, who 
have known the lack of riches, and self-denial, will 
for that very reason know how to dispose of 
and to give wisely of your abundance. 


A Man’s Duty to His Wife 


AM a young girl of twenty, and come seeking 

your advice. My fiancé, who is an active 
Christian worker in a large city, receives only 
a small salary for his services; but an estate 
swells his income to fully four times the amount 
of his salary. With enthusiasm we studied 
plans and consulted land agents and architects, 
and our little home hovered on the brink of 
reality, when my fiancé decided that as a 
Christian worker he must live on his salary and 
use the rest of his income for charity. Am I 
heartlessly selfish when I cling to the dream of 
our own home? It was not to be an extrava- 
gant one; we had planned only such trifling 
luxuries as a sewing-room, a sleeping-porch and 
amaid. My fiancé says that children are better 
prepared for life if brought up in a home devoid 
of luxury, but I hate to think of my possible 
children being denied the things that seem to 
me necessary comforts. Is it because I am so 
young that I am blind to his view of this matter? 
I am to decide the course we are to follow. Can 
you help me? C. van D. 

To his own conscience a man standeth or 
falleth; but, if he is a Christian, he must, in de- 
ciding a question of this nature, consider those 
who are bound to him by natural ties as well as 
those of his own seeking. No man has the 
right to ask a woman to marry him unless he is 
willing to provide a suitable home for her. In 
deciding what those requirements should be he 
must consider her taste, and be influenced by 
her wishes to a reasonable degree. To one un- 
prejudiced your desires would seem just and 
reasonable. As I read between the lines of your 
letter you would not wish to hurt your fiancé’s 
conscience, nor curtail his usefulness to his 
fellowmen; but if he marries you he must do 
you justice. The Scriptures command hus- 
bands to care for their wives and families 
properly. Children are better prepared for life 
if the mother is saved from the drudgery of 
household duties, in order that she may give 
more time to the care of the children’s minds 
and bodies. This she cannot do without an 
assistant. A man with the convictions of your 
fiancé should be a celibate, not a husband 
and father. 


Better Know the Truth 


AM only nineteen, and I have been receiving 

the attentions of one young man for about 
two years. He has declared his love for me 
many times, and we considered ourselves en- 
gaged. Several months ago he began calling 
on another girl. At first I paid little or no 
attention to this, for I am not of a jealous 
nature. But recently he seems to have become 
infatuated and spends the most of his leisure 
time with her. What can I do? . B. 

What should you do, dear girl? Why, 
quietly and gently, without resentment, ask 
your lover for an explanation. I know it is 
very hard to believe that he can justify him- 
self for neglecting her whom he has loved and 
asked to share his life in that nearest and most 
sacred relationship of wife. You must know 
the truth concerning him and his intentions. 
Tell him this, and if he wants his freedom you 
must give it to him. It is far better for you to 
face the truth now than to suffer an aftermath 
of bitterness and regret. 





Should be No Marriage Without Love 


AM engaged to a young man, but I do not 

know whether I love him or not. At times I 
think I do; again I am in doubt as to whether 
I love him enough to marry him. If I break 
with him now it will hurt him terribly, and yet, 
if I marry and find later that I have made a 
mistake I will ruin his life. I have many man 
friends, but I care more for this one than any 
other. Does this prove that I love him? 

ELLA. 

If you are not absolutely sure that you love 
the man I advise you to take means at once to 
find out whether you do or not. You say you 
have many man friends, but that you find this 
one more attractive than all others. This does 
not mean love, only preference. Search your 
heart diligently; ask yourself if you can be 
happy without him. If you cannot answer this 
question go away for a time, test yourself by 
absence, see what separation will do. If you 
are happy and content without him you may 
feel sure that you do not love the man. If you 
are then break the engagement. 


. 


When a Long Engagement May be Wise 


ILL you pardon an intrusion into your 
department of an earnest man who is 
greatly perplexed? My mother passed away 
when I was an infant and left me to lead a very 
lonely life, until about five years ago, when I 
became acquainted with one of the purest, no- 
blest girls I have known. We became the most 
congenial of friends, enjoying each other’s so- 
ciety for a year before we realized that we loved. 
I was struggling in an attempt to procure means 
for a college education, so that we both under- 
stood from the beginning that marriage could 
not even be considered. We continued our 
friendship with the hope that we might some 
day look forward to an engagement. For four 
years this intercourse continued; the last two 
years of the four I was working my way through 
a preparatory school near my friend’s home. 
Now I am two thousand miles away, trying to 
complete my course for the ministry, while she 
remains at home continuing her employment as 
a business woman in order to secure means to 
finish her own education. When we separated 
we agreed to continue our friendship for a year, 
when we would either become engaged or dis- 
continue the friendship, whichever we should 
then deem the wiser. Since my departure in 
July, however, she has concluded that my col- 
lege and professional training would be so 
superior to her practical business education that 
we would become less congenial, and that it 
would be wise to end our dreams now. Since 
I can make no promise for the near future I felt 
I must yield to her wish. This decision was 
made two months ago, and I have since learned 
that she has lost all interest in life and is literally 
mourning her health away. Each of usis twenty- 
two years old, and I have still four years of stu- 
dent life before me. Should I attempt to renew 
our friendship, or remain silent because it is 
her wish? rR. os 
As I read your letter it seems to me that you 
are two very blind and greatly mistaken young 
people. If, as you say, you truly love why not 
help each other over the rough places by that 
love and by sympathy in your common interests 
during the necessary separation while you are 
preparing for your life-work? Let there be 
an understanding between you that you will 
become publicly engaged when the proper time 
comes, and that when you have established 
yourself in the ministry you can fulfill the prom- 
ises by the marriage vows. Thus you will both 
have an object to work for. I can easily under- 
stand the young girl’s point of view. She 
fears that her practical business career will unfit 
her for the wife of a clergyman, and that her 
education will be so inferior to yours that she 
will not become the companion she wishes to 
be; that mentally you will be superior to her. 
In my judgment she is mistaken, for she will be 
able to supply what you will probably lack— 
that is, the practical training so necessary in the 
conduct of a church as well as the household; 
therefore she will be the true helpmeet. I ad- 
vise you to write to her, and, although I do not 
usually look with favor on long engagements, 
ask her to accept you as her future husband if 
she loves you well enough to wait until you can 
see your way clear to being married. I do not 
think she wished or expected you to accept 
her, proposition, and she is probably grieving 
because you acceded to it without protest, prov- 
ing to her mind that you did not love her as 
fondly as she hoped. Remember always, either 
as lover or husband: A woman not only 
wants to know that she is beloved, but also 
wishes to be told it over and over again by the 
man she loves. 




















The Simplest Gown Looks Well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


My pupils are among the most re- 
fined, intellectual women of America. 
They have regained health and good 
figures and learned how to keep 
well. Each has given me a few min- 
utes a day in the privacy of her own 
room to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, prescribed to 
suit each individual’s needs. 








No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because re- 
sults are quick, natural and permanent 
and because they are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. 

Be Well— Nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health—so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated 
with your strong spirit, your wholesome 
personality—feels better in body and mind 
for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
at your best. You wield a stronger influ- 
ence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised—upright in body 
as well as in mind—and you are happier. 


I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and that 
she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


Every vital organ can be strong as Nature 
intended. 


Health ‘is Your Birthright 


Physicians know this; the most advanced 
physicians are my friends—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

Judge what I can do for you by what 
I have done for others. I have 


Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 
to 85 pounds. I have rounded out and 


Increased the Weight of as many 
more—all this by strengthening nerves, 
heart, circulation, lungs and vital organs so 
as to regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won’t you join us?—we will make you 
and the world better. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, and giving other informa- 
tion of vital interest to women. Write for it and I 
will also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly 
well, and your figure is just what you wish, you 
may be able to help a dear friend—at least you will 
help me by your interest in this great movement of 
health and figure through natural means. 


Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait — 
you may forget it. 


I have had a wonderful experience, and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 








Dept. 36 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago’ 
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What 


Palmistry for Class Day 


ERHAPS the cleverest use JouRNAL readers 

have discovered for palmistry has been to 
apply it to Class-Day exercises. Several class 
prophets have sent me prints of their classes, and 
have worked my readings into their addresses. 
One girl’s way was so exceptionally clever that 
I am going to use her very words for the inspi- 
ration of others: 


As for the prophecy—well, I can‘scarcely be 
relied upon to give you an unprejudiced opinion. 
When I got the impressions and the readings back 
from you I cut out the palm of each person and 
pasted it on a piece of white paper. The effect was 
simply great.. Then I folded back one end of the 
paper and wrote on that piece what I was going to 
say about each: for, although I learned the whole 
prophecy by heart, it was reassuring to have it 
right before me in writing. I had it arranged so 
that when I held up the palm for the audience to 
see I could read right off what I wanted to say, if 
necessary. 


Of course this girl wrote an introductory bit: 
a jolly, fantastic rigmarole, telling how 


Long, long ago, in the days of my youth, I went 
to India in quest of a magic lemon tree, to eat the 
fruit of which gave one power to make absolutely 
infallible prognostications based upon facts read 
from the palm. The spot wherein this wonderful 
tree grew was known only to an old Hindu priest, 
who, strange to say, was very particular as to who 
got the lemons. 


She told of her pretended journey to the 
Orient, and of eating one of the magic lemons; 
then she recited the various readings. She 
tucked in class jokes and class nicknames and 
every bit of ‘local color’”’ she could manage. 
And to give the audience still more fun she made 








By Catherine Rooke 





Joes My Hand Tell? 


each boy and girl in turn come to the platform 
to receive the reading and palm-print by way 
of a keepsake. 

Another clever girl pretended to have gone 
into a trance—to have discovered “‘hand-prints 
on the sands of Time,’’ parodying Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life” under the title: ‘‘ Palms of 
Life.”’ Still another claimed to have gipsy 
blood in her veins; to have had the traditional 
crossing of her palm with silver. Another class, 
who were planning to have a Year Book, sent 
their prints to me; and after they had done 
duty at the Class-Day exercises the prints were 
reproduced and published, with the character 
readings, in the Year Book. 

I shall be glad to help other “‘ prophets”’ with 
their Class-Day work—or any persons who wish 
to adapt these ideas to parties—if only they will 
not ask me to predict: my part to be entirely 
a matter of character readings, theirs the adapt- 
ing of those readings in any way they see fit. 

Perhaps I should give a general word of 
caution: Don’t leave the making of the prints 
until it is too late, and be sure to tell me the 
date by which you must have the readings. 
Make the prints very carefully—the plainer 
they are the better material I can give you 
for your address. Follow my instructions for 
making prints to the very letter; every appar- 
ently unimportant point has a definite palmistry 
reason for its existence. 

Give me all the time you can too. Remem- 
ber I am reading for thousands of other persons 
who are not to be graduated this.spring, and I 
read strictly in the order in which I receive the 
palm-prints. There are no charges connected 
with these services, of course, but I like time 
enough to do as unhurried work as possible. 


What the Hands Shown Below Tell 


A Wise Mother 


O. B. W. You delight in 
influence, in power, in any- 
thing that exercises your di- 
plomacy that plays about 
your ambition. Apparently 
you have planned a great 
future for that lad of yours. 
You evidently study, observe 
and follow his lessons with 
him. You master the problems in them he finds 
hard; then are wise mother enough to let him 
solve them for himself. You are utterly de- 
pendent upon the affection of those you love. 
They must believe in your charm—in your 
ability. You are one of the women who 
actually thrive upon admiration. 





O. B. W. 


A Hobby Becomes a Life Work 

G. H. W. You take everything in life as a 
most serious matter indeed—I don’t believe you 
have ‘‘played”’ enough. It looks as though 
nothing in life had come to you easily; but as 
though you had gained in 
tenacity of purpose and a 
certain ruggedness of will by 
those very struggles. Evi- 
dently your will is power itself. 
Apparently if you do meet 
with obstacles you force them 
to give way before you. 

I don’t know whether you 
yourself know of the really 
remarkable talent you have 
for writing. You have an instinctive, fastidious 
use of words. It looks to me as though your 
business had been in a totally different direction. 
But you could do fiction, drama, verse, Nature 
studies. You are the type of man, too, who 
frequently takes up some hobby through an 
enforced rest or change of circumstances, and 
who is more surprised than is any one else 
when his hobby turns out his real life work 
after all. 


G. H. W. 


A Small Boy’s Talents 


HAROLD. You have the same tremendous de- 
sire to accomplish something as characterized the 
hand of your mother (O. B. W.). 
This, perhaps, sounds ridiculous 
to say to a boy three years and a 

half old, but you have 

one of the signs of genius; 


The Rare “Star of the Expert” 


LyppITE. You could be a 
mining expert; you could be 
intensely interested in jewels 
and their testing. You could 
be an assayer. You either 
handle very delicate tools with 
those strong fingers of yours, 
or you make laboratory tests 
with them. You have that 
interesting and rare ‘‘star’’. 
on your Mount of Apollo, which, in a hand of so 
mechanical a build as yours, is the sign of the 
expert. 

You have that very long phalanx to your little 
finger that shows cleverness of so peculiar a 
form that you could either help people or take 
advantage of them. I believe it has to do with 
that expert knowledge of yours. It is probable 
that your opinion is taken as final, and that 
you are constantly being tempted to render a 
different sort of a decision. 





Lyddite 


An Adept in Palmistry 


E.S. You are of the type that has so keen 
an interest in the unseen world that it really 
transcends interest in the every-day world. 
You could be interested in some of those strange 
cults that are at present 
showering the whole country 
with literature of a psychic 
sort. 

You could be an adept in 
palmistry, in clairvoyancy, in 
any of the occult sciences, 
whether you take them seri- 
ously or simply develop them ES: 
as accomplishments. 

Yet you are a very practical mortal indeed. 
You have a very shrewd eye for the commercial 
value of ideas. You are of the type that would 
turn any talent to account in a money way. 

You should love music. You should have 
a rather remarkable idea of the mental effect 
music has. You should be most interested in 
people who make things with their minds. Your 
mind has a thousand interests and they are quite 
unlike those by which the average woman is 
fascinated. You have a sense of pride too—if 
I were sure that you were in business I think I 
should typify it as professional pride. 





The Double Fate Line 


M. E. G. You have that 
rare double Fate Line which tells 
of two equally strong talents. 
You probably plan to write and 
to illustrate your own work. 
But you ride interesting hobbies; 
you specialize upon subjects the 
average woman knows only in a 
general way. You could not be 
long with Oriental rugs, for example, without 
studying their symbolism. You should know 
the symbolism of jewels and of their settings. 
You love poetry of the more imaginative sort; 
music of the stormy, passionate sort; pictures 
that are all symbolism. No one seems able to 
turn your head. You carve out methods. You 
follow them whether flattered or disparaged. 





Mi. G. 


“Dan Cupid’s Interference” 


Rex. As to “Dan Cupid’s interference in 
your affairs” there seem to be two affairs rather 
deeply recorded in your palm, one apparently 
a boy-and-girl affair. That same 
‘“Dan Cupid” has placed what 
is called the Saint Andrew’s cross 
upon your Mount of Venus, 
which usually testifies to a be- 
lief in one “‘ great love of a life.” 

You are original, versatile, 
virile. You have manner, ad- 
dress. Your speech is convinc- 
ing, your letters charged with Rex 
individuality. If yousat hidden 
away in an office and did nothing but write 
letters for your firm to people thousands of 
miles away somehow your letters would be 
eloquent of a living, breathing personality, and 
your power would be felt through your pen. 

All these curious aptitudes blend into what- 
ever you are doing, which is selling of some sort 
and which demands quick decisions. You are 
very much of an emergency type. 





Almost a Dual Personality 


B.L.B. You are of the type that virtually 
no one understands, because there are two such 
utterly unlike sides to your nature. You are 
sympathetic one moment, per- 
verse the next; joyous and sweet- 
tempered without cause, morose 
and all but sullen with 
as little cause. You are 





and I think you are 
already feeling after ex- 
pression. You have all 
the signs of the artistic 
temperament. You have, too, the talent 
for writing that I saw in the hand of 
your father (G. H. W.). 

You will have to be trained to stick 
to things. Yours is the type of hand 
that belongs to the people who lose 
interest in a plan once it is launched 
or the novelty has worn off. 


Harold 


A “Grandma Lady” 


M.M.M. You have the hand of a 
woman who has lived very, very deeply. 
You have known tragedy and joy, 
hardship and luxury. 
But you have been 
equal to emergencies; 
you dominate situa- 
tions. People may not 
agree with you, may not 
even like your opinions 
but respect those opin- 
ions they must. You 
were—you are—a most 
capable manager. You 
understand economy inits higher sense, 
but where you love it is as natural for 
you to give as to breathe. You have 
had some very bitter disappointments 
in your day, yet your own courage has 
remained unshaken; your own spirit 
has carried you through; your own—I 
don’t know a better word to call it— 
“spunk” has helped you win your 
way past many an obstacle. Your own 
kindliness of disposition has won many 
a friend for you. 





M. M. M. 





How to Make Impressions 


Bee paper sheets big enough to receive the 
print of the whole palm and fingers. Ordinary 
typewriting paper is best—the unglazed, with no 
apparent texture of its own. Geta bit of gum 
camphor from your druggist. Burn apiece about 
the size of a bean in a narrow, deep receptacle, 
so the dense smoke pours out as through a 
funnel. Hold the paper close, shifting it every 
moment, not only to avoid scorching, but also to 
smoke it evenly. Get it very dark. And smoke 
only one side. 

Lay one hand down in its most natural posi- 
tion—the fingers together or apart, as from habit 
they happen to fall. Press lightly upon it with 
the other hand, and with any dull-pointed instru- 
ment mark the outline clear around. Take a 
separate impression of the other hand; both 
right and left hands are necessary. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixative 
composed of as much white shellac as a little 
alcohol will take up, using an artist’s blowpipe 
or an old atomizer. Do not stand too close, or 
the spraying will blot out the delicate little lines 
or ‘‘speckle” the print. Use only the clearest 
part of the liquid for the spraying. Fixatives 
come already prepared in the big art and photo- 
graphic supply stores. Spray thoroughly; dry 
as thoroughly before wrapping in a perfectly flat 
package for mailing. 

Mail only as FIRST-CLASS MATTER. This I 
must emphasize, for every day brings packages 
deficient in postage. Inclose all communications 
with the prints. THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT. If 
foreign stamps are sent they should be detached. 


almost a hoyden in one 
mood, disdainful and con- 
ventional to a degree in 
another. You are whim- 
sical one moment, practical 
and ‘‘common-sensible” the next. You 
almost whine over little troubles; you 
bear big ones bravely. You are willful, 
yet magnetic; a bit spoiled, yet full of 
charm. Instead of two a dozen bewil- 
dering personalities seem to peep out of 
you from day to day. 


B. L. B. 


All Genius and Gymnastics 


Mona. Your nature is so tempera- 
mental and intense that it is almost 
electric in its quality. People who rub 
you the wrong way see 
sparks. 

You should act splen- 
didly, by-the-way. You 
should be particularly 
adept at those physical- 
culture exercises which call 
for dramatic action. You 
could captain a baseball or 
other athletic team. You 
could referee a game. You could lead 
an Indian-club or a dumbbell drill and 
introduce all sorts of original and inter- 
esting features. 

You love books better than any- 
thing in the world—books and Nature. 
You cannot bear solitude or monotony. 
You are spirited, exuberant, an enthu- 
siast, a vigorous, strenuous, dominant 
individuality, immensely popular, a 
born leader. That double Heart Line 
of yours tells how strongly, how deeply 


Mona 








you love. 
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Tale 
Powder 


Two things indispensable to every 
woman: Williams’ Talc Powder and 
a vanity box in which to carry it when 
traveling, shopping, or even at home. 

The velvety softness, airy light- 
ness, snowy whiteness and the 
fragrance of the real flowers, are the 
charms that have made Williams’ 
Talc Powder so popular. 


Four odors, Violet, Carnation, Rose (flesh 
tint) and Karsi, a subtle Oriental perfume. 


A Dainty Vanity Box 


We have had manufactured ex- 
pressly and exclusively for us a 
beautiful silver-plated vanity box 
containing an imported powder puff 
and a concentrating mirror. The 
convenience of the little pocket 
mirror alone makes the possession 
of the vanity box well worth while. 


How to get it 
Simply buy a can of Williams’ Talc 
Powder, send us the name of your 
dealer, the date, and 20 cents in 
stamps, and we will forward the 
vanity box by return mail. 


People who have received 
the Vanity Box say: 


‘‘Am charmed with it. I have never seen anything 
of its kind in the stores as perfect. In its usefulness 
it is worth six times as much as the price paid for it.” 
‘‘Am delighted with the vanity box. Like Williams’ 
Talc Powder, it is simply perfect.”’ 

‘‘ The vanity box is a little gem. I don’t see how 
you can give so much for so little money.”’ 





Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
105 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, Matchless Cold Cream, Etc. 
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low to leach Gardening to Children 


By Frances Duncan 


or anything else to children if one is - ine 2 
proficient in it one’s self. But often ae ae 
parents and instructors are ‘“‘ up against ”” 
a perplexing situation. On the one hand 
is the desirability of children’s learning to 
garden, on the other the difficulty of im- 
parting information one does not possess. 
Now children’s gardens can give plenty 
of happiness, mixed with enough instruc- 
tion to suit even “ Harry and Lucy,” and 
yet be very easily made. The most de- 
sirable quality is that the garden should 
grow, and there are some seeds which, if 
given half a chance, will be sure to do 
something. A flower bed, if only of 
healthy and happy marigolds, is a real 
delight and requires no great mental effort 
on the part of the teacher; edged with 
lettuce it is even more interesting, and 
utilitarian as well. The main point is to 
have a bit of land that enjoys the sun- 
shine, soil that is fairly good, and to 
restrict the planting to those worthy veterans which 
are almost certain to grow whatever you doto them. 


[: IS easy enough to teach gardening 





























Surest to Grow in the Flower Garden 


Climbing Plants for Fences, Walls and Divisions 
SCARLET-RUNNER BEAN. 
TALL Nasturtium. Poke little holes three inches deep 
and drop a seed in each one. As the seedlings grow 
pull out intervening ones until those left stand six inches 


before planting. These seeds have hard shells. 

These three plants may be sown from May until July. In fact they are 
very good for belated planting. Being sensitive to cold they must not be 
planted until danger from frost is over. None of them likes transplanting. 


Low Flowers for Edging 


SwEET Axryssum. “Little Gem’ is one of the best. Sow in a row atthe 
edge of the bed. Just cover the seed with soil, press down and water 
thoroughly. 

CANDYTUFT. Sow just like the above. 

CALIFORNIA Poppy. Sow just like the above. 

MIGNONETTE. This is sown like the alyssum, and it never likes transplanting. 
It may be sown any time after April. 


Garden Flowers 


SHIRLEY Poppy. Poppy seedsare infinitesimal. Sprinkle them lightly where 
they are to grow. Don't cover; only press them down and water thor- 
oughly. They may be sown in March and from then up to July. After 
the middle of May when sowing poppies cover the seed with lawn-grass 
clippings to protect the little seedlings from the sun. After they are well 
up this summer blanket may be removed. 

CORNFLOWER. Sow where itis to grow any time from March to July. Of 
course the earlier sown the earlier it blooms. 

Coreopsis. Sow where it is to grow. Any time after April 15. 

DRUMMOND’S PHLOX. Sow any time after April. This may be transplanted. 

CHINA ASTERS. 

MARIGOLD. 

DwarF NASTURTIUM. Sow precisely as the tall nasturtiums are sown. 

SUNFLOWER. Sow in rows. When the plants are well up, thin. Sunflowers 
should have two feet of room. 

ZINNIA. Sow in rows, transplanting later to permanent places. The plants 
should stand one foot apart. 


For the Kitchen Garden 


Tall Plants and Those Needing Plenty of Room 

Corn. Plant from May 15 to July 4. Sow in hills three feet apart, five 
kernels to each hill. 

BEANS (POLE). Plant the poles first, setting them three feet apart. Sow five 
seeds in a hill. When well up thin tothree. Sow from May 15 to July. 

SquasH. Sow after May 15, in hills five feet apart, five seeds to a hill. 

PUMPKIN. Sow like squash, but between rows of corn if you like. 

TomaTo. Set out plants after May 15S, giving each plant three feet of room. 
Also, they need support of some kind. Don't try to raise tomatoes from 
seed. 

To Plant in’ Garden Rows 

BEANS. Rows should be two feet apart. Don’t plant before April 15. 

Lettuce. Rows one foot apart. Thin; or, better, transplant when the seed- 
lings are well up or the lettuce won’t ‘‘head.”’” May be sown from March 
20 on. 

Peas. Have rows two feet apart. Sow.smooth-shelled peas from March 
until May 15; wrinkled peas through May and June. 

ParsNIP. Rowsone foot apart. Sow as early asthe ground can be worked. 

ParsLEY. Rows two feet apart. Sow as early asthe ground can be worked. 

RapisH. Rows one foot apart, or narrower. Sowas early as the ground can be 
worked. 

Beet. Rows two feet apart. Sow as early as the ground can be worked. 
Edging. Radishes, parsley and lettuce all make pretty edgings. 


Garden Arrangement and Garden Accessories 


T MAY seem hardly worth while to indulge in garden accessories 
and garden design for such simple planting, but it is. A very 
slight expenditure of thought and labor here will add immensely to 
the importance of a child’s garden. Any device that enables the 
small owner to “‘ play house” in his own domain gives a joy of no 
small dimensions. Only grown persons see ‘‘ books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones.”” Children see nothing so uninterest- 
ing; goblins and water pixies are what they see and hear in the 
running brooks, and fairies and elves in the flowers. To have a 
secluded and embowered place of one’s own, where one can sit and 
watch the bees—those bustling busybodies of the garden—or catch 
a glimpse of the humming birds that flit and hover and pass like 
fairies, opens a realm of pure delight to a ten-year-old. And very 
easy is this sort of thing to compass. For instance, it is as easy to 
cross beanpoles at the top, making a series of inverted V’s, and lash 
them at the apex with string to another pole laid like a ridgepole, as 
it isto set them upright—and you have a playhouse, or a “pergola” 
ofasort. It might not satisfy anarchitect, but ‘t will give much 
enjoyment to the youthful owner. 

If the plot is beside a fence the small gardener may drive into the 
ground a line of stakes—parental clothespins if nothing else is at 
hand. Adults may indulge in naturalistic planting, but for chil- 
dren’s gardens the beds should be well defined, or the young plants 
will be stepped on. Paths should be unmistakable, or the little feet 
may take their way over a flower bed. When the flowers are ‘all in 
a row,” like the silver bells and cockle shells of the nursery rhyme, 
they are not likely to be mistaken for weeds. When the paths are 
edged with stones or brick, or even bits of twig or privet cuttings, 
the plants they border are comparatively safe. 

Arranging the garden and deciding what to grow are greatly 
expedited by a plan, and making a plan is a delightful occupation 
for a rainy day at home. If done at school it enables the teacher to 
kill two educational birds with one stone, since it affords a lesson in 
drawing and design as well as in gardening. 





“Checkerboard” Plan 
for a Garden 
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This is the easiest way: Suppose the 
little garden space is twelve feet square. 
Havea sheet of paper ruled checkerboard 
fashion—half-inch squares, each square 
representing a square foot of the actual 
garden, as shown in the illustration. If 
you have more squares than you need fill 
in the spaces with grass until the “‘ garden” 
isthe right size. The ready-madesquares 
keep the young gardener’s plan to scale 
and his design from trailing off into 
vagueness. 

Garden Paths—Color the squares brown 
or gray for gravel or earth, and green for 
grass paths, The chiefend of a path is to 
make it easy for one to go about one’s 
garden and get where one wants to be. 
A path must never be narrower than one 
foot, even in a little garden; two or three 
feet is better. 

Garden Beds—These may be any shape 
you like. The one thing needful is that 
they are not too wide for the little gar- 
dener to reach across for weeding or transplanting. 

Flowers—Indicate these by dots the color of the 
flower, or by writing the name in. 

And here is another advantage of the checkerboard 
plan: The illustration marked “Zinnia” means not 
only zinnias, but also zinnias in a bed six feet long and 
one foot wide, and that the plants are set one foot 

apart. The ‘“‘Nasturtiums”’ illustration would in- 
dicate that the nasturtiums are sown four inches 
apart, and the illustration marked “Corn” means 
that the corn is planted five kernels ina hill and the 
hills three feet apart. 

Thus, while making his plan, precisely how the planting and 
sowing should be done is fixed in the young gardener’s mind, and 
his plan is a real assistance in his planting. 











School Gardens and Garden Adornment 


CHOOL gardens are like the home affairs, except that they are 

often more limited in the space that each child may have, and 

that the teacher has thirty or forty young enthusiasts to oversee 
instead of one or two, which rather complicates matters. 

Plans such as I have described are even more of a convenience in 
the school, for then the planting can be well arranged—well thought 
out beforehand—and the little gardener will have his work clearly 
in mind before the exciting time of actual planting. 

Garden divisions between the domains of the different children are 
rarely seen, but they might be a very charming feature, besides 
affording a chance for the climbing plants which are a juvenile 
delight. Chicken-wire, like the poor, we have always with us, but 
this requires stout posts and outside labor. One of the prettiest and 
easiest divisions—one which can be readily managed by teacher and 
pupils—is of bamboo stakes cut in six-foot lengths and set upright 
in the ground at one-foot intervals. Stretch strings across the 
Stakes, fastening at each one to make latticelike squares. Morning- 
glories, scarlet runners, tall nasturtiums, sweet peas—any climbing 
plant of light growth—will revel in this support. Doorways may be 
made in this flowery “garden wall,’’ opening from one little garden 
to another. In winter the “ wall’? may be folded and the bamboo 
Stakes laid away in the cellar until next year’s garden. 

Children like objects of interest and ‘‘ features” in their gardens, 
and very primitive features will content them. 

Brush, such as sweet peas are grown on, makes a. highly effective 
center, for on this may be grown nasturtiums or scarlet-runner beans 
until it looks like the bush of Moses. The humble squash so trained 
will make a gorgeous mound of foliage and blossoms. 

A bird house is a highly interesting object, especially if the birds 
can be coaxed to inhabit it. The bird house should be mounted on 
a post so guarded that it will defy the efforts of cats. 

A bird bath is an exciting feature; that it may be a flower-pot 
Saucer On an inverted drain tile does not detract from its charm. 

In a cool and shady nook there should be a flat stone sacred to the 
useful toad. The stone may be graced by the modest violet for the 
greater enjoyment of the worthy tenant. 

Garden benches of the simplest order are appreciated. 


The Way to Make the Garden 


HE soil is the most important part of the garden for the super- 

vising grown-up to watch out for. He is to see that the little 
garden has a good position, with full sunshine if possible, partial 
sunshine at least. And if there cannot be sun all-day morning sun is 
better than afternoon sun. 

The little space must be thoroughly dug and well enriched. This 
alone is the duty of the adult. If he isn’t garden-wise then it is safer 
to make friends with a local gardener of intelligence and get him to 
oversee this part. A child can’t dig the soil properly; half-dug, 
ill-prepared soil is a fruitful source of failure. For a little 12 by 12 
garden a bushel of old manure is none too much. 

If it is impossible to have soil that is other than poor then see that 
it is well dug, and plant nasturtiums, Shirley or California poppies or 
portulaca, all of which are “light eaters” and thrive on a diet that 
would make sweet peas lie down and die. 


Sowing—Have the ground raked smooth and level. Don’t let 
the children “heap up” the beds; the water runs off instead of 
soaking in. 

A straight-edged, foot-wide board used as a ruler is the easiest 
way to get the rows straight and a foot apart. Make a narrow 
furrow with a sharp stick, fill in the earth and use the “ruler” to 
press down. Four times the depth of the seed is the planting rule, 
except in the case of the few which have been mentioned. Seeds 
may be sown in rows or patches. If thev are to be transplanted 
later rows are more convenient; if there is danger of the plant 
infants being mistaken for weeds rows are safer. 


Thinning—Lack of thinning makes many a little garden languish. 
It is very necessary that crowding plants be pulled out until those 
left have room enough. If this is left undone plants have to spend 
all their energies fighting for their food instead of devoting their 
time to blossoming. If the young gardener is too tenderhearted for 
this murderous process the not-wanted infants may be transplanted. 


Transplanting—Do this on a cloudy day or late in the afternoon. 
Teach the young gardener to be very careful of the roots. Give him 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 88 
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What a Delightful Picture Can be Obtained With Cannas Bordered With Asters and Alyssum 


SINGLE bed of well-chosen flowers will go far 

toward making the surroundings of the small 
house attractive, to say nothing of the pleasure it will 
add to the home life, the physical benefit derived from 
making and caring forthe bed, the knowledge ob- 
tained from intimate association with the flowers, and 
the little touches of color which a few cut flowers add 
to the inside of the house. So much can be done with 
a dollar that there is little excuse for the absence of 
flowers from any house yard. 

In-each of these illustrations is shown the result 
obtained from a dollar wisely expended. The first 
picture shows a planting of zinnias bordered with 
sweet alyssum. Several packages of zinnia seed 
were sown broadcast, but gradual weeding out left 
only the strong, healthy plants; and the alyssum 
border was, of course, from seed too. The second 
picture shows a corner garden with shrubbery for a 
background. Here the bed of cannas—half a dozen 
plants—has a border of asters and alyssum from seed. 
This is an excellent way to place cannas, as they are 
much more effective with a background than if planted 
out in an open space. 

On the left is shown how attractive a rear entrance 
will look if thoughtfully handled. A dollar’s worth 
of digitalis plants has made the surroundings of this 
kitchen door something for the owner to be proud of. 
The old vine-covered stone wall on the right needed 
but a touch of bright color to make it a charming 
picture. A dollar expended in gladiolus bulbs and 
a few ferns brought from the woods were a happy 
solution, and in nearly every small yard gladioluses 
can be used effectively. 

The pansy bed, too, with its border of sweet alys- 
sum, is but another example of what a few packages 
of seed will do toward beautifying the surroundings 
of the house. And how attractive is the little bed of 
irises—six clumps—edged with alyssum grown from 
seed. It represents but a dollar’s worth, yet imagine 
how uninteresting this doorstep would be without it. 


Ferns From the Woods are a Good Settling for Gladioluses 
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What is More Beaut. il Than the Great Wealth of Color Seen in a Fine Bed of Pansies? A Little Bed of Irises and Alyssum is Another Means of Adding Beauty in the Yard 


(Page 47) 





























NE of the most charming characteristics of the house shown above is the homelike and inviting a 


PORCH atmosphere which seems to surround it. There has been such a surfeit for a number of years of 3 
96° X 160" grotesque designs in the smaller houses that the simple and unaffected house which is free from oC 
a 


as 


CLOS. 














: eccentric features on the exterior, and at the same time designed to fulfill adequately all the practical lecone . | CLos 
u— ee oses, is gladly welcomed 
a —aee 17°6" X 19'0" 5 Pe et . BEDROOM 
y ‘ ° o4 9¢ P ‘ ° “aie a A . 176x190" 
Y combination of these two building materials is particularly effective, and it is especially appropriate for H 
A a country or suburban house. Generally speaking a house of this type is not expensive to build. I 
i j ‘. f er ° } ; . 
uivinc-Room, : While brick naturally costs more than wood it is at the same time more lasting, and this valuable 
76'0"X210"| Vz quality should be borne in mind, as it fully compensates for the difference in cost. As a matter eee 
of fact the lower story has been provided with so many windows that it has been necessary to use r 
comparatively little brick. The plaster has been laid on hemlock lathing, which, from many ba 
experiments that have been made in this country, has been found to be a thoroughly reliable building | BEDROOM [LINEN 
material. The roof is of red cedar shingles, stained brown, while the solid panel shutters and | AV ORITO! Fon 
front door are painted blue-green, the whole forming a most pleasing and harmonious color | | 
scheme. 
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This house is built of brick up to the second story, and above that it is of plaster. In this case the | 
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The general arrangement of the plan follows the English idea, in that the kitchen is 
situated at the front of the house, with the dining-room, and the living-room with its living 
porch, at the back, where they face a charming little garden. That we have finally come to 
appreciate the value of such an arrangement is proved by the fact that each year shows a 
greater number of houses built on this plan. 

















Second Floor Plan 








Estimate of Cost 


HE cost of this house, of 

course, depends largely upon 
the cost of labor and material in 
the vicinity in which it is built. 
The estimate as it appears below 
is based upon these conditions in 
the East and is approximately high, 
for the simple reason that I do not 
wish to mislead the prospective 
builder. 


Excavation and grading . . .$ 95.00 























Masonty « « » « + « 375.00 
Millwork, lumber andcarpentry. 2150.00 
Sheet-metal work . * * 90.00 
Pimereting 2 1 ts te ltl ltl 120.00 
i 275.00 
Furnace oe eee Se aS 175.00 
Painting and glazing. ... 250.00 
Electrical work . . 6 «© « »« 95.00 


Total . . . . . « $3625.00 
Contractor’s profit, 10 per cent . 362.50 


$3987.50 


NOTE—Any one interested in this house 
design or the plans for building it can get 
full information from the designer, Mr. 
Ekin Wallick, if he is addressed in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should accom- 
pany each inquiry. 
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A Good Suggestion for the Furnishing of the Dining-Room Such a Dainty Bedroom Would Appeal to Any Housewife 





HERE are two good-sized bed- 

rooms on the second floor, with 
a smaller guest room and a maid’s 
room, all of which open into a well- 
lighted hall. The owner’s room is 
placed at the back so that it will 
overlook the garden. Each room is 
provided with windows on two sides 
so that it is not only well lighted but 
has cross-ventilation as well. The 
rooms are conveniently located with 
relation to the bathroom, and in each 
ample closet room is provided. A 
good-sized linen closet is found in 
the hallway, and for the storage of 
trunks and boxes a large room is 
provided in the cellar. 

As a whole the exterior and in- 
terior are entirely harmonious .and 
the plan shows not only a most 
economical handling of the space, 
but it is also well adapted to the 
needs of the average small family 
where four bedrooms are sufficient 
to meet their requirements. 

In such a house the task of the 
housewife should be an easy one, 
in consideration of the fact that 


A GLANCE atthe floor plans will 
show how very conveniently all 
the rooms are arranged. On the first 
floor direct access is afforded from 
the kitchen, through the pantry, to 
the dining-room and to the front 
door. 

The dining-room may be entered 
either through the living-room orthe 
hall. The living-room, with its big 
fireplace, is one of the most cheerful 
rooms in the house. Through the 
French door one passes directly on 
to the living-porch, which is ade- 
quately protected from the roadway. 
Nowadays people are spending so 
much time outdoors that the old- 
fashioned idea of having a front 
porch in plain view of every passer- 
by is rapidly being dispensed with, 
and the side or back porch (which 
is really an outdoor living-room) is 
taking its place. 

The kitchen yard is so situated 
that it is scarcely noticeable, andit is 
protected from the front by a brick 
wall over whichvines maybe trained, 
and a mass of flowering shrubs or : 
bushes in front of it would look well the rooms are of average size and 
and help to break up the long line of so compact and convenient in their 
brick wall. The First Requirement of a Living-Room is to Give a Feeling of Cheerfulness and Hospitality arrangeme t. 

(Page 48) 
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N° FEWER than five colors are used on this house, and they do not harmonize. Nor ERE is the same house which is painted in two colors and white. The effect is most 
does the mustard color wear well under climatic conditions. The entrance porch, harmonious—quiet and refined—as the colors blend with the surrounding foliage. 
painted white, has the appearance of being a structure separate from the house. The house has now become part of a charming picture. 
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OOK at the same house treated with colors which serve to make it harmonize with 
Nature. It looks refined and inviting. The good lines of the design are emphasized 
by the contrasting green and white. The house ‘“‘fits’’ into its surroundings. 


HIS strong, raw color, so often used, causes the house to stand out in baldness, and 
holds the attention by its very ugliness. The lines of the design are good, but the 
eye does not at first appreciate them because of the color. 
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OW see how quiet and refined is this same house. You get the sense that the house 
is well balanced, and, because of the soft coloring, it has taken on a cheerful, 
hospitable aspect which is lacking in the other picture. 
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N THIS case the house looks as if the upper part had been actually stuck on. The 
house itself is simple and of very good lines, but the contrasting vivid paints give it an 
appearance of ugliness which is quite offensive to the observer. 
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HY need there be such ugly contrast of colors between the first and second stories! EE how much more harmonious is this effect, which has been obtained by using one 
that spoils so many good houses? This scheme of painting gives a house the color for the house and one for the roof. How much better the windows look in the 
appearance of having been built in sections and then put together. second story. Now the house looks as if it was one building. 
(Page 49) 
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Figures. Drawn by Eleanor Colby 
Dishes Made by Mary H. Northend 
Table Designed by Gertrude Crook 


“And Frame Your Mind to Mirth and 
Merriment, Which Bars aThousand 
Harms and Lengthens Life” 





Dunce-Cap Creams are Ice Cream Cones 
Filled With Whipped Cream Containing 
Chopped Nuts and Candied Fruit 





Fools’ Caps are Hot Potato Cones Filled 
With Minced Creamed Chicken 



















The All-Fools Cake is a Mock Cake 
Holding Nonsensical Favors 










The “Haystack”’ is an Ice Cream 
Hidden in Browned Cocoanut 


a 


“Apple Fools” are Baked Apples With 
Meringue Features and Caps NOTE— More de- é 

tailed descriptions ‘ 

regarding the illustra- 

tions shown on this 

page will gladly be 

sent on receipt of a 

stamped, addressed 

envelope. Address The 

Entertainment Editor, 

The Ladies’ Home 

Journal, Independence 

Square, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 


HE ‘‘Foolish Gentleman’? 

figures are all ready to be cut 
out and pasted on plain white 
cards to mark the places of your 
guests or to enliven your invi- 
tations. Quotations of mirth and 
nonsense to accompany them will 
be sent upon request. 





A STICK”? is one 
of candy with tiny bells 
attached, while a candy wafer 
supported by four ‘‘ jackstraw’’ 
candy sticks forms an edible table 
that holds a dunce cap or other 
place-card. Nut meats may be 
hidden under the cap. 





WOO LIDOSIIILT OIL LE? 





““Cooky Clowns” are Decorated With White » “April Apples” are Scooped Apple Shells 
Icing and Chocolate Applied With a Brush f Filled With a Vegetable or Fruit Salad 
re 






















































































On the April-Fool Table No Article of Food or Service is Visible. The Pointed Caps Hide Croquettes, the Knives, Forks and Spoons are 
Wrapped in Napkins and Stood Upright, and the “Gold Bricks” Contain Bonbons 
(Page 50) 
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And You Have the Difference Between Good and Bad Gardening 





HIS back yard looks cramped and ‘‘ fussy.’’ It was al- 
ways hard to mow the grass, because of the many twists 
and turns around the scattered plantings, and the owner was 
almost discouraged with it as it never looked neat or complete. 








N UNEVEN and unkempt plank walk is always unpleas- 

ant. The prominence of this one accentuated the narrow- 

ness of the yard, and the awkward flower boxes beside it added 
a feeling of confusion and were in themselves ugly. 





ie THIS yard we again see the disadvantage of ill-arranged 
planting. The two long lines of single plants, widely sepa- 
rated, cut the little back yard into narrow, ineffective strips, 
and the charm of the single plants is entirely lost. 





Hew often we see these tubs or large pots for plants dotted 
about a little lawn, making it complicated and ineffective. 
They are not only unnatural, but usually they are also painted 
some vivid color not in harmony with the flowers. 





UT see what a vast difference a little rearrangement has 
made. Doing away with the meaningless planting along 

the path has given the yard aspacious and open effect. It isnow 
easy to maintain, and the owner has reason to be proud of it. 





ERMANENT stepping-stones, sunk into the lawn, now 

make the walk a delight; and, as the lawn-mower can be 
run over them, it is easy to keep the grasscut. Removing the 
boxes adds open space, so that the yard seems wider. 





EE how much more roomy and inviting is this same yard 

with the plants attractively massed at eachside; how much 
better the plants themselves look. The open and neatly kept 
lawn is decidedly more pleasing than it was before. 





UST take them away, and see how this same back yard 
Seems to gain breadth and also design. It is now worth 


while, An open space bordered with flowers is always far 
more effective than scattered, misplaced plants. 
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OurTriple Gift 


Jar of “4rmours 


Extract of Beef 


Sample of “rzrours 


Bouillon Cubes 


Armours Monthly 
Cook Book 


All FREE for Your Name and 
Name of Your Druggist or 
Grocer on a Postal 








The jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef 
will show you how to cut your provision 


bills in half. 


Armour’s Bouillon Cubes are an ap- 
petizing little before-meal and between- 
meal luxury that you will enjoy. 


Armour’s Monthly Cook Book tells 
you how other women are fighting —and 
winning —their high-cost-of-living bat- 
tles with the aid of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. For Armour’s Extract of Beef 
now has a permanent place in _ the 
kitchens of millions of women. ‘They 
have learned its economical value, as 
you will learn it when the ““Acquaint- 
ance’ package comes. 


Pure Beef flavor, highly concentrated — 
that is Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


A quarter of a teaspoonful added to round 
and flank and shoulder cuts (highly nutri- 
tious but liable to be tasteless) gives them 
the rich meaty flavor that is all they lack to 
be as welcome as porterhouse. 

With left-over meats, Armour’s Extract 
of Beef supplies the juices and flavors they 
had when fresh. With it tomorrow’s dinner 
may be successfully evolved with what was 
left from today’s, with the consequent saving 
in market bills. 

Hundreds of new and delightful recipes, 
each using Armour’s Extract of Beef, appear 
every month in Armour’s Monthly Cook 
Book, contributed by women who are inter- 
ested in Domestic Science and Kitchen 
Economy. Each won a prize in our big 
Kitchen Economy Contest, which we invite 
you to enter as soon as the ‘‘ Acquaintance” 
package has proved the value of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. We offer 


$500 in Prizes 


Every Month for 
Economical Recipes 


There are four prizes monthly in each 
state. Prizes given in order of merit — 
a first $5 prize, a second $3 prize, a 
third $2 prize, a fourth $1 prize. We 
will continue this contest every month 
until September 1, 1912. 

By this method, 188 women win generous 
cash prizes every month, at the same time 
learning the best means of keeping down 
living expenses. 

Write for the “Acquaintance” package. 


ARMOUR «®® COMPANY 


a74) ° Dept. 78, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Flower Girl fea 


RIS lived in an apartment- 

house neighborhood, and 
there was nothing to be seen 
for blocks but rows of houses 
so much alike that a person 
could locate his or her own only 
by remembering that it was 
“the second from the mail-box’”’ 
or ‘‘the third from the corner.” 
And there was nothing green to be seen 
except prim rows of trees which looked as 
if they belonged to a child’s toy village. 
Doris hated it all, and with the first breath 
of spring she always began to take long 
trolley rides into the country, from which 
she returned with her arms full of greens 
and wild flowers. Coming into Doris’s 
apartment one day, and finding it full of 
fresh spring flowers, a friend said that she 
wished she had time to go into the country 
for wild flowers, for the florist’s prices made 
flowers an impossible luxury in the city. 

This gave Doris an idea, and a week later all 
the families in the neighborhood found a neat 
card in the morning mail, announcing that 
from May 1 until September 1 Doris Moore 
would be glad to keep families supplied with 
fresh wild flowers for the dining-room table for 
fifty cents a week each. 

The idea met with instant and joyful ap- 
proval, and before the day was over twenty 
families had telephoned Doris to put their 
names on her list of weekly customers; and 
before the week was over there were so many 
orders that Doris was obliged to engage sev- 
eral school-children to help her on Saturdays 
and after school twice a week. 


A Vacation Class 


ER house being near a beautiful lake at a 

popular summer resort, an athletic college 
girl sent cards to the hotels and cottages an- 
nouncing that she was prepared to direct 
sports for children every morning from nine 
until twelve o’clock. She taught or supervised 
swimming, rowing, tennis or field sports, and 
on rainy days substituted basket-ball and 
fancy dancing in the pavilion of one of the 
largest hotels. Needless to say that her class 
was popular. The children were happy and 
safe for the entire morning, and the parents 
appreciated the fact that some of the advan- 
tages of the boys’ and girls’ camps were being 
brought to them. 

The charge was one dollar a week for each 
child, and the number in the class varied from 
ten to more than thirty in the height of the 
season. The hotel gladly furnished what little 
apparatus was needed, so there were no ex- 
penses, and the girl returned to college two 
hundred dellars richer as a result of her 
“Vacation Class.” 


Health and Money in the Maine Woods 


STENOGRAPHER, entirely dependent 
upon her salary, was obliged to go away 
to the Maine woods for three months to regain 
her health, and for the first few weeks she wor- 
ried so constantly over being obliged to spend 
her small savings that the vacation was almost 
valueless to her. One day, while gathering fir 
balsam for a pillow for herself, the idea came to 
her that if she could imprison a breath of the 
fragrant woods and take it back to the city 
surely there would be people who would be 
willing to pay for it. She resolved to try the 
experiment, and from that time on there were 
no more restless, miserable days. She spent 
hours out in the sweet, health-giving air, gath- 
ering fir balsam, pine needles, clover blossoms 
and wild-rose leaves. On rainy days she made 
the pillow-covers. For the pine needles and 
clover blossoms she made covers of silkaline. 
For the fir balsam covers were made of crash 
linen in shades of tan or green, with bold designs 
outlined in heavy mercerized cotton. But the 
rose-leaf pillows were the prettiest of all. She 
made covers of pale pink cambric and covered 
these with ruffled slips of sheer white lawn, 
with tiny buttons and buttonholes at one end 
under the ruffles, so that they might be easily 
laundered. Some she made of dotted Swiss and 
embroidered the dots in wild-rose shades. 
When the girl returned to the city she had 
fifty pillows for which she found a ready sale. 
Shopkeepers were eager for them. She received 
from one dollar to one dollar and seventy-five 
cents for pillows twenty _by twenty inches— 
except rose-leaf pillows, which sold for 
two dollars. The work proved so prof- 
itable that the following spring she 
solicited advance orders, not only from 
stores but also from several large sani- 
tariums, and she and a girl friend spent 
four months in Maine filling these 
orders. Not only did their profits pay 
for their vacation, but each girl also 
added a satisfactory sum to her bank 
account when she returned to the city 
in October. 
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an “ Spring Larks” 


NE bright college girl, 

whose home was in a large 
and exclusive suburb near 
Boston, earned the money for 
her summer vacation and at 
the same time made Saturday 
afternoon a joyful time to a 
group of children by organ- 
izing a series of ‘‘Spring Larks,”’ 
the merry name effectually concealing 
from the children the educational value of 
the trips which the parents appreciated so 
thoroughly. 

The girl sent dainty cards to all the 
families in the exclusive section of the ° 
city, announcing ten Saturday-afternoon 
trips which she would conduct personally. 
The first three were to be to places of his- 
torical fame in the vicinity, followed by 
three trips to the homes of famous liter- 
ary people. The last four afternoons were to 
be spent in the woods studying bird life and 
plant life. Boys and girls between the ages of 
eight and fifteen were eligible to these trips, 
and the fee was five dollars for the course, not 
including carfare. 

The names of thirty children were received 
at once, and the girl could easily have had a 
larger class if she had not thought it wise to 
limit the number. Next year she expects to 
conduct a series of “‘ Winter Frolics” as well as 
“Spring Larks.”’ 


A Camp for Cats and Dogs 


TH a love for animals which is almost 

a passion a girl started a camp for cats 
and dogs five years ago, and it has brought 
her in a good income ever since. In the begin- 
ning she advertised widely in a number of 
daily papers, and also sent several hundred 
announcements to people who she knew 
usually went away for the summer months. 

The girl’s large yard is carefully inclosed and 
divided into two distinct parts by means of a 
high board fence, so that the temperamental 
antagonism of her two classes of boarders does 
not disturb the harmony of this ‘‘ animal para- 
dise.”” An accommodating brother built a 
number of dog houses, and each canine guest 
has his individual apartment; and although 
some of them, who refuse to be on friendly 
terms with their fellow-boarders, are chained 
or muzzled it is the exception when this is nec- 
essary. The energetic director of the camp is 
careful to see that the dogs are exercised regu- 
larly, so that they always return home in excel- 
lent physical condition. The board for the 
dogs varies from seventy-five cents to three 
dollars a week. 

For the cats small vine-covered boxes, softly 
padded, are nailed to their side of the fence, 
about a foot and a half from the ground, and 
there is also a snug little summer-house where 
they may goin stormy weather. Seventy-five 
cents is the usual price charged for each cat, al- 
though for valuable Angora cats which require 
special care she receives two dollars a week. 

Of course the largest income is in the sum- 
mer, but the camp is never entirely deserted, 
for a number of people who go abroad or 
South in the winter are glad to leave their pets 
in good care. The girl’s yearly income is five 
hundred dollars. 


A Circulating Library 


NE resourceful girl partially paid for her 
summer vacation by starting a circulating 
library in the largest hotel on Lake , and 
as there was no other library within ten miles 
it was a brilliant success. She had always had 
a passion for reading and had a fairly large 
library of her own as a nucleus. She added to 
this by investing in twenty-five good novels, a 
year or so old, from a large second-hand book 
store in the city. For these books she paid 
twenty-five cents apiece. She further added 
to her stock in trade by cutting out popular 
serial stories from her last year’s file of the best 
magazines and pasting them securely in three- 
cent blank-books. The names of the books 
were placed on cards and arranged according 
to authors. 

The hotel manager gladly gave the girl space 
in the ladies’ writing-room for her bookshelves, 
and she had regular office hours from nine to 
eleven in the morning and from two to three in 
the afternoon. The rest of the day was her 
own to enjoy as she pleased. She charged 
four cents a day for her books, or 
fifteen cents a week. 

This idea might be worked out 
splendidly by a girl in her own home 
if there were no library very near. It 
would not be well, however, to charge 
more than two cents a day or ten 
cents a week in a Small town. This 
girl took advantage of the isolated 
locality of the mountain summer 
resort and practically doubled the 
usual rates. 





























You will always delight 
your guests, family and 
yourselves when you serve: 


Welch's 


“Che ogee. Drink 
Grape Juice 


It is the ideal natural beverage. It may be 
served as it is or used as the foundation for many 
temptingly delicious drinks. 


A case of WELCH’S in the house means that 
you are prepared for any social occasion. Welch 
grape punch, Welch grape sherbet—any of the 
many delighttul drinks and dainty desserts made 
with WELCH’S can be produced ina few moments. 
































WELCH’S is, when you open the bottle, the very 
juice that was in the grapes when they left the vines. 
Within a few hours after they were gathered—as we 
chose them—we washed, rinsed, stemmed and pressed 
them. ‘The juice was at once hermetically sealed in 
glass by our process; its quality and flavor have not 
changed. We took nothing out of it—we put nothing 
in to change its taste, color or keeping quality. 
















Two Welch Hints Make a Welch Grape Punch 
Put a tablespoonful of WELCH’S Take juice of three lemons and one 
in the heart of your grapefruit at orange; small cup of sugar; one pint 
t breakfast. Use WELCH’S instead of WELCH’S; one quart plain or 
of brandy in your mince pies— you'll charged water. Serve very cold. 


be delighted by the luscious flavor. 





Add sliced fruits, if in punch bowl. 


Do more than ask for “‘grape juice” — ask for Welch’s— 
and get it. 


Q Write today for our free booklet of Welch Grape Juice recipes— 


it solves many a problem of what beverage or dessert to have. 








If unable to get WELCH'’S of your dealer we will send a trial dozen pints for $3 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Four-ounce bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 
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Morning after morning, 
Kellogg’s is welcomed 
on millions of breakfast 
tables from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It’s the 
Nation’s favorite food. 
Simply because of that 
great flavor—that rare, 
delicious taste of sun- 
ripened corn, Kellogg's 
is everybody's favorite 
from the first taste. 


S TOASTED 
CORN 
FLAKES 


That favor-winning flavor 
comes from the flinty little 
hearts of fine white corn. 
Cooked for hours, com- 
bined with the Kellogg 
flavoring—then flaked 
and toasted to tempting, 
golden films, it’s the most 
delicious food you ever 
ate. Get a box today. 








CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


By John Louis Haney,Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


“Chassis” or “Chasses” ? 


In an automobile advertisement I find the 
plural form of “chassis” given as ‘‘chasses.” 
Is this correct? Auto. 


It is incorrect. The word ‘chassis’? comes 
from the French and its plural form is identical 
with the singular. Thus we write ‘There are 
two chassis in the shops.”’ The latest diction- 
aries indicate sha’-see as the pronunciation of 
the singular form and sha’-seez for the plural. 
The writer of the advertisement probably 
thought that if words like “‘crisis” and “the- 
sis””—which are derived from the Greek—have 
such plurals as “crises” and “theses” there is 
no reason why a French “chassis” should not 
become “‘chasses”’ in the plural. 


Abbreviating Names of States 

I have a book on English which says that it 
is wrong to write “‘ Bangor, Me.” in the address 
of a letter, and insists that “‘Bangor, Maine” 
should be written out in full. Is it necessary to 
do this? PORTLAND. 


The author of your manual on English prob- 
ably wishes to encourage the use of the full 
name of the State whenever such a name is 
short, as Maine, Iowa, Ohio, Utah, etc.; but 
no one is expected to write out names like 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, California, etc. 
The name of the place to which you are writ- 
ing must also be taken into account. “‘ Bangor, 
Maine” looks well enough, but when you write 
to friends at Lake Mooselucmaguntic, Lake 
Welokenebacook, or Lake Molechunkamunk 
it is better to be content with a mere ‘‘ Me.” 
after the place name. 


The Name “Mackinac” 


Will you please print the correct pronunci- 
ation of ‘‘Mackinac’’? I have often heard it 
called Mackinaw. M. P. 


“Mackinac,” the name of the straits be- 
tween Lakes Michigan and Huron, also of a 
county and of a town in Michigan, is pro- 
nounced mack’-i-naw. The spelling ‘‘ Macki- 
naw’”’ also occurs in various uses of this name. 
It is presumably derived from an Ojibwa Indian 
word meaning “‘turtle.” 


Don’t Say “ Tote” 


I hear people who are well educated say “I 
will tote the package.” Is it proper to use the 
word ‘“‘tote’’? S 


“Tote” is a curious word of uncertain origin, 
supposed to have been introduced by Southern 
negroes from an African source. It is used 
colloquially in the South and to some extent 
in other parts of our country. Needless to say 
the word should be avoided by those who 
desire to speak good English. 


Can Things “ Brisken” ? 

Will you kindly tell me if the word “ brisken” 
is in good use, as in “The wind briskened 
toward evening’”’? Pes. 


The verb “brisken” has already found its 
way into the-dictionaries, so your using it will 
impose no labors on future lexicographers. 
Stevenson and other writers of taste have 
used it, but you will probably have no diffi- 
culty in avoiding ‘“brisken”’ if you make an 
effort to find some less questionable substitute. 


“Above” as an Adjective 

I contend that ‘‘above”’ is incorrect in the 
sentence “I refer to the above statement,” 
because it is improperly used as an adjective. 
Am I right? ae OR Oe 


According to the dicta of various grammari- 
ans you are right, but in condemning ‘‘above”’ 
as an adjective you are dangerously near the 
point where precision ceases to be a virtue. 
You will understand that the condemnation of 
“‘above”’ in such expressions as ‘“‘the above 
statement”’ or ‘‘the above remarks” involves 
such popular phrases as “‘the off horse,” ‘‘the 
up train,” “‘the down mail,’”’ and others. 


The Time o’ the Day 


Is it correct to say ‘“‘good-morning”’ till 
six Pp. M., or should we say “‘ good-evening”’ from 
noon till the close of the day? A Ops: 


Both usages suggested by you are unusual. 
The social timetable seems to prefer ‘‘ good- 
morning” for the period from midnight until 
noon, and ‘“‘good-afternoon” from noon until 
sunset in winter and until about six o’clock 
in summer. From that time until midnight 
“‘good-evening” is appropriate. A certain 
amount of latitude is permitted in the use of 
such salutations. You need not consult your 
watch nor climb to the roof to see if the sun is 
still above the horizon before you may venture 
to say ‘‘good-afternoon”’ to a friend. 


Forms of Salutation 


(1) What is the correct salutation for a firm 
composed of women? (2) What is correct for 
a firm composed of men and women? - (3) Is 
‘“Dear Madam” appropriate in writing to a 
very young girl? STUDENT. 


(1) ‘““Dear Mesdames” is sometimes used, 
but ‘‘Dear Madams” or ‘‘ Ladies” is usually 
preferred. (2) ‘‘Dear Sirs” or ‘‘Gentlemen”’ 
is conventional though not precise. It is far 
better to use either of these than to make such 
awkward attempts at accuracy as “ Dear Sirs 
and Madams.” (3) In writing to a young girl 
‘“Dear Madam” may seem inappropriate and 
‘““Dear Miss” is not recognized as a salutation. 
It is best to write ‘‘My dear Miss Blank” in 
such cases. There is no implication of familiar- 
ity when such a salutation is. used in routine 
correspondence. 





NOTE—Doctor Haney will be glad to answer any 
inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with 
the inquirer’s address is inclosed. Address all letters to 
Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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There's a big human interest in 


HUNT'S 


Quality 


FRUITS 


“The Kind that is NOT Lye-Peeled” 





It is the interest of the manufacturer 
who is striving to build the best— it is, 
too, a story of struggle and success. 


Any one can can fruit, but it takes 
years of experience, years of knowl- 


edge and grit, to produce fruit of the 
Hunt Quality. 


From the desire to place before the American people, in a 
preserved form, the fine fruits for which California is famed, in 
which all the beauty, flavor and lusciousness of the ripe fruit 
could be retained, the manufacturer of Hunt’s Quality Fruits 
has had his heart and soul wrapped up in each year's output 
of his factories, yearning to please the discriminating taste of the 
buyer who seeks for the best the market affords. 


He can seriously and honestly say to the discriminating buyers 
to-day that in Hunt’s Fruits one buys the best canned fruit that 
can be put up. He could dwell at length on the goodness of his 
products—but there is one test which he will stand by, and that is 
the test which comes when a can of Hunt’s Fruits is opened. 


Have your grocer send you Hunt’s Fruits to-day—open a can 
of Hunt’s Supreme Quality— you're the judge. 


There are no other canned fruits so delicious or so appetizing. 


Three qualities—all good: 
Hunt’s Supreme Quality 


is everything the name implies. 35c per can. 


Hunt’s Superior Quality Hunt’s Staple Quality 
is better than most people have ever used. Pure and delicious, in medium heavy syrup, 
Oc per can. 25c per can. 
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Our “Trip to California” Contest soon closes. 
Write for information. 
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Post 
Toasties 


with cream and sugar or 
fruits are wholesome and 
please the palate. 


Crisp bits of Indian 
Corn—cooked and toasted 
to an appetizing brown. 


Ready to serve direct 
from the package. 
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A Minn. woman writes: 

“I use Post Toasties be- 

cause they are liked by all 
: the family, making a con- 
| venient food to serve on any 
occasion. 


“Tl use it for a breakfast food; 
then again with canned fruit 
or preserves, as a most deli- 
cious dessert for dinner or sup- 
per—each one desiring more. 





“My experience is, all who 
taste want more.” 


| | Post 
Toasties 


‘ “‘The Memory Lingers”’ 








f Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 







































CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


By John Louis Haney,Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


** Should” and “f Would” 


VEN a cursory examination of our news- 
papers and popular literature will show 
that the widespread misuse of ‘‘should” and 
“would” is not confined to those whose utter- 
ances do not see the light of print. To most of 
us those words bring back memories of un- 
pleasant hours when we had to learn a set of 
“rules” that meant nothing to us and never 
seemed to work out right when we tried to 
apply them. Probably many who were set 
to the task of inserting missing ‘‘ woulds” and 
“shoulds”’ in a series of absurd sentences that 


were evolved in the uninspired mind of some . 


grammarian alternated regularly between the 
two words and took chances on the result. It 
seems as if this method, although quite un- 
scientific, is widely followed by writers at the 
present time. 

On the other hand, some authorities have 
carried the distinction between ‘‘should” and 
“would” to such a point that a sensitive person 
who attempts to comprehend the delicate dif- 
ferences is likely to be frightened into complete 
silence. There must surely be some middle 
ground between the vagaries of the over-exact 
purist and the loose usage of ignorance. Lack 
of space will not permit a full discussion of the 
subject, but we may at least call attention to 
the more important principles that should be 
borne in mind. 


N GENERAL “should” and ‘‘would” fol- 

low the same rules as ‘‘shall’”’ and “will.” 
To express a Conditional future, use ‘‘should” 
after “I”’ and “‘we,”’ and use ‘‘ would” in all 
other cases, as: ‘“‘I should go if I had the 
time,” ‘‘They would accept if they had an 
invitation.” To express conditional intention 
or determination, use “would”’ after “I” and 
“we,” but use ‘“‘should” in all other cases, as: 
“T would never permit it,” “He insisted that 
they should go.”’ Note how the last two sen- 
tences differ from ‘‘I should not permit it” 
and “He said that they would not go.” 

‘‘Should” has certain special meanings in 
which it is used with all subjects to the com- 
plete exclusion of ‘‘would.” Whenever pro- 
priety is to be expressed we must use ‘‘ should,” 
as: “We should return good for evil,” “They 
should not expect us to wait for them.’ In 
this sense “should”’ approaches the meaning of 
“ought,” but is not so strong. “Ought” im 
plies a moral obligation, not mere propriety. 

Another use of ‘‘ should” is in clauses intro- 

duced by “if”’ or “lest,” as: ‘‘If I should visit 
New York I should call on Mary,” ‘‘He fled 
lest he should be arrested.’’ In such cases 
it is Sometimes possible to achieve neat dis- 
tinctions of meaning between ‘‘should” and 
““would.”’ ‘‘If you should lower the price he 
would buy” states as a fact that a sale will 
result if the price is lowered. “If you would 
lower the price he would buy” hints at a 
reduction by implying that the sale depends 
upon your willingness to lower the price. 
" OULD ” also has its special uses with all 
subjects, Itiscorrectly used to indicate 
an habitual action, as: ‘‘I would sit for hours 
at atime, gazing at the stars,” “They would 
try repeatedly to solve the problem.” It also 
expresses Willingness, as: “I would gladly buy 
the books for you,” “They would not object 
to our plah.”’ 

A third use of ‘‘ would” is to express a wish, 
as in: ‘Would that I had not offended him,” 
‘Would that they were here.’’ However, this 
does not justify the widespread use of “I 
would like” for “‘I should like.” 

Hundreds of queries that reach THE JOURNAL 
begin incorrectly with ‘‘ I would like to know.”’ 

In asking questions ‘‘ would” cannot prop- 
erly be used with “I’”’ or “‘ we” because like 
‘‘will I?” and ‘‘ will we?” it asks some one 
else to read ourOwn minds. ‘‘ WouldI do it?”’ 
can Only be correct aS a musing question that 
a person asks himself. In all other cases use 
the auxiliary that is expected in the answer, 
as: “‘Should you like to go?” (I should) but 
‘*Would he like to go?’”’ (he would). 

“Should” and ‘‘would” are also found in 
two idiomatic expressions, “‘it should seem”’ 
and “‘it wouldseem.” These differ slightly in 
meaning, the former implying “it seems that 
it should be,” while the latter suggests a less 
insistent form of “it seems.” Contrast “‘I 
think he ought to do it” or “It seems to me 
that he ought to do it”’ with “It would seem 
that he ought to do it.”’ 


*“RAMMARIANS agree that when“ should” 

ZT and“ would” are misused “would”’ is often 
used for ‘‘should,” but ‘‘should” is rarely 
used for “‘ would.” This is due to the fact 
that ‘‘should” has the prevailing meaning of 
“ought,” and it is difficult to convince some 
students that there is._no intention to convey 
that meaning in such locutions as “I should 


like’? or ‘I should wish.” Such a person is 
likely to insert ‘‘ would” in the sentence “If I 
were to eat this green apple I ——— get ill,”’ 


not realizing that “I would get ill” expresses 
his desire or at least his willingness to get ill. 
He argues that ‘I should get ill’”’ means “‘I 
ought to get ill,” but “should”’ there stands 
conditionally in the Same relation that “‘shall”’ 


assumes in the future form ‘‘I shall get ill.”’ 
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All-Wool Serges,Whip Cords 
and Fancies 


In Navy Blues, Tans, Creams, and other 
fashionable shades for Spring. Made in 
all grades. Also other staple fabrics, such 
aS panamas, mohairs and voiles. 


Look for the name “Arlington Mills” 
on the selvage of every yard 


Sold at the dress goods counters of dry 
goods stores. In Ready-to-Wear Garments, too. 
Manufacturers of ready-to-wear garments pre- 
fer Arlington Mills Fabrics, because of their 
satisfactory tailoring qualities. Ask for them 
when buying ready-to-wear garments. 

Write us, giving your dealer's name, and 
ask for Booklet J. A. showing the season's 
fashionable materials and style illustrations. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN &CoO., 


Selling Agents 
350 Broadway, New York 








AMENT MADE OF 


*) Ari on Mills 

















** This label in your ready-to-wear 
suit of coat certifies quality — wear 
—satisfaction. Ask for it.’ 
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Every E.xperienced 
Mother Knows 


that there are times when her 


own milk ssc: te with her 
baby. 


Sickness, excitement or worry 
affects her milk and her baby 
suffers. How, then, can moth- 
ers expect their little babies to 
thrive on cows’ milk, which na- 
ture never intended for a baby’s 
tender little stomach? 


In cities, it is very hard to get 
cows’ milk which is less than 
thirty hours old. Such milk is 
apt to hold disease germs which 
can and do cause fatal illness. 
All cows’ milk is too heavy for 
little babies. No amount of 
changing at home will make it 
like healthy mothers’ milk. 
But pure, rich, cows’ milk does 
hold some of the things your 
baby must have to grow strong 
and ruddy and to help it fight 
off sickness. ‘The reason 


Nestlés 
oOo 


has raised thousands of healthy 
babies and made so many sick 
babies well, is because it is a 
milk food. Only nature can 
make milk—NESTLE’S is 
made from the rich, pure milk 
of healthy cows from the 
NESTLE dairies where the 


milk is fresh and clean. 


All the good of the milk is kept and put 
with just enough wheat, sugar and other 
strength-giving elements to make a 
powderwhich, whenyouboilitin water for 
two minutes, makesa 
food that only moth- 
ers’ milk can equal. 
Feed your baby NEST- 


LE’S Food twelve times 
at our expense. 






poke Ag 


ie ‘i oo . 





Write now and secure 
the trial package of 12 
feedings and our Moth- 
ers’ Book which tells all 
about a baby’s care. 


HENRI NESTLE 


77 Chambers Street 
New York 











THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge, M.D. 


First Lesson 









































A Registry Baby 


OW often should a young baby have 
a bath? 


Every day, unless he is ill or there is some 
special reason for not giving it. 


What kind of a bath should be given a 
young baby? 

First a sponge bath in the lap, then a quick 
dip in the tub. 


When the baby has his bath how warm 
should the room be? 


Seventy degrees Fahrenheit by the ther- 
mometer that hangs in the room. 


What timeofdayisthebest forthebaby’sbath? 


In the morning, one hour after the second 
feeding. 


How should one prepare for the baby’s bath? 


Be careful that the room temperature is 
correct, that all doors and windows are closed 
so there will be no drafts on the baby, and 
that everything needed for bathing and dress- 
ing the baby is close at hand. 


Name the articles needed. 


A. bathtub, a basin, a small table on which 
the toilet basket with its contents may stand, 
a covered glass of boracic-acid solution, a bath 
thermometer, a pitcher of hot water, a pitcher 
of cold water, a large soft towel, two cheese- 
cloth washcloths, and a large flannel bath apron 
for the person who is to give the baby his bath. 
Standing close at hand should be a clotheshorse 
with the baby’s clothing on it. 


7HAT kind of a bathtub is the best one 
to use? 

A soft rubber bathtub is the best. If one 
cannot afford this kind then a papier-maché 
tub is next best. If it is necessary to use a tin 
tub a blanket should be placed in it if the baby 
is very young. 


Where should the bathtub stand? 


If it is a rubber tub it will have a stand of 
its own and should simply be placed before the 
fire if there is one in the room; but if any 
other kind of a tub is used it must be placed on 
a low table or box, so that it will be out of the 
drafts that are always near the floor. 


What kind of a toilet basket is best? 


Any kind of alow basket will do; or if one has 
no basket a box will answer, but something 
must be provided in which all the little toilet 
articles may be kept neatly together. 


What should this toilet basket or box contain? 


A pincushion of safety- -pins, large and small, 
threaded needles for sewing on the bands, a 
powder-shaker filled with pure talcum powder, 
one soft brush and a fine comb, a soap box con- 
taining a cake of pure white soap, a small box 
of absorbent cotton or some squares of soft, 
clean linen, one pair of small, blunt pointed 
scissors, some wooden toothpicks, a bath 
thermometer and a thimble. 


N WHAT way should one proceed to give 
the baby his bath? 


The tub and basin should be filled with 
water of a temperature of from 98 to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit when tested by the bath 
thermometer; or if one cannot have a bath 
thermometer the water should be tested by 
placing the tip of the elbow in it, as the skin 
here is sensitive, and if the water feels luke- 
warm it is of the correct temperature. 

The person who is to bathe the baby should 
put on the bath apron; pin the large, soft towel 
to her belt with safety-pins, so that it hangs 
down over the bath apron, and take the baby 
on her lap. 

All iar little garments should be taken off 
and the baby covered with the towel and bath 
apron, so that only the head is out. One of 
the soft cheesecloth washcloths should then 
be wet in the basin of warm water and the 
baby’s face gently washed (no soap should be 
used on the face). After this is done a little 
soap should be put on the cloth and the baby’s 
head washed, being very careful not to get 
any of the soapsuds in the baby’s eyes. The 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 


NOTE — The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. 

Questions about older babies will be answered in The 
Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed. Address Doctor Coolidge in care of The 








Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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Perfect Refrigeration Means 
Pure, Wholesome Food 
and Small Ice Bills 


and reduce your current expenses. 


upon the purity of your food 
supply. Almost any refrigerator 
will keep food cold; the Seeger 
will do more—keep it absolutely 
pure—with less ice. 


UT a Seeger Siphon Refrig- 
erator into your home; pro- 
tect the health of your family 


Your family’s health depends 


THE ORIGINAL AND 
ONLY PATENTED 










































Sold by Dealers 
Under the Seeger 


Guarantee 


COMPLETE 
CATALOG of all 
sizes and styles of 
Seeger Refrigerators 
upon request. Gives 
description and illus- 
trates full details of 
construction and 
Siphon System. You 
ought to read it be- 
fore deciding upon 
your refrigerator. 

f we have no 
dealer in your city, 
we will ship you a 
‘Seeger’ direct. 








Seeger 


Refrigerator Co. 
Arcade and Wells Streets 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


is built different from other refrigerators. Note the siphons between the 
food and ice chambers. This construction maintains a rapid circulation 
of cold, dry air; preserves foods in their original purity. Cream, butter, 
vegetables and fruits can be kept in the same compartment without taint. 


All odors, moisture and impurities are condensed on the ice and carried 
out through the drip. The uniform temperature maintained makes the ice 
last longer. This cold, dry-air circulation is possible only with the siphon 
system, as built in Seeger Refrigerators. 


The white elastic enamel lining (not paint) will neither crack nor peel. 
It is made in one solid piece—has no corners for germs to lodge in. 


The walls have fourteen thicknesses, insulated with cold-retaining and 
heat-resisting materials of demonstrated merit. The exterior kiln-dried oak 
case is beautifully finished, like the best furniture. 























Should be Kept | 
Warm with Soft | 


‘‘Non-Nettle’’ | 
FLANNELS } 


Ordinary flannels are apt to 
cause irritation and suffering | 
that baffle mother and doctor. | 
“Non-Nettle White Flannels” 
are the cleanest, softest, smooth- }j 
est, finest, best wearing, best wash- ff 
ing flannels made. (25c to $1.00 a 
yd.) We sell direct to mothers. 
Beware of substitutes and imitations. ff 
“Non-Nettle”’ is stamped every half yard 
on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. | 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Di- 
aper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby 
White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also 
illustrated catz ‘alogue showing 50 styles of White ff 
Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ Out- 


fits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets | 


and hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first ward- 
robe that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


]| THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio | 








You waste money and get 
poor light if you use the wrong 


|shades or globes. Alba shades 


and globes are best 
for almost. every 
purpose. 

They get the most 
value out of the cur- 
rent you pay for; 
they soften the light; 
make reading easy 
on the eyes; and 
they are handsome. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Get Alba from your dealer or send for our cata- 
logue of every kind of shade and globe (we make 
them all) and give us your dealer’s name. 


|| Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 


CLASS PINS wz 


For College, School, Society or loeee- INNS 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style e: (NH S\ 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one YY two colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, 25c .. Sap 
each; $2.50 doz.; Silver Plate, 10c each; $1.00 doz. No. V 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 646 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK? 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


B] Avoid imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” 


— Everywhere 
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Housework 


Will Not Spoil 
Your Hands 


if you ‘‘Vaseline’’ them 
regularly. That is a 
simple little secret 
thousands of 
women who 
do their own 
housework 
have been glad 
to learn. 


They find it such 
a comfort to go out 
among their friends 
without feeling 
their hands look 
rough and 
coarse. 


A 
little 
**V as- 
eline”’ 
rubbed into 
the hands night and 
morning prevents 
redness and rough- 
ness and keeps them 
smooth and soft and 
delicate. Pay special 
attention to finger 
tips and nails. 


Vaseline 


And there is nothing 
better than Perfumed 
White Vaseline for the 
face, when the skin 
needs soothing and ton- 
ing after working in the 
kitchen or the laundry. 
Nothing cleanses and 
freshens the skin like 
‘*Vaseline.”’ 


b 


Here is another little ‘‘tip’ 
for the busy housewife. 

When your feet ache at the 
end of a long day, just rub in 
a little ““Vaseline.’” You can 
hardly believe the relief —the 
feeling of rest and comfort— 
that it brings. 

““Vaseline’’ should be in every 
home. Every member of the 
family is sure to need it now 
and then for a bruise, a scratch, 
or aburn. Put up in bot- 
tles or in handy tin tubes. 


Seb ast ee SED ‘ 


te 


Ask your druggist to show you his 
line of ‘‘Vaseline’’ specialties—the 
purest toilet preparations you can 
find. Or write for ‘‘Vaseline’’ Booklet 
to 17 State Street, New York City. 


Be sure to accept no substitute for 
** Vaseline 


9? 





Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 


(Consolidated) 
17 State Street Branch Offices: 
New York London, Montreal 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 
By Emelyn L.Coolidge, M.D. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


soap should then be rinsed off the head, and 
the face and head dried with a corner of the 
large towel. Next wash the body, arms and 
legs, using a little soap on the second wash- 
cloth (not the one that was used for the face 
and head), and being careful to wash in be- 
tween the little fingers and toes and between 
all the folds of soft flesh. Turn the baby gently 
over and wash the back, taking the lower 
part of the body last and bathing as much as 
possible with the hand under the bath apron 
so the baby will not be exposed to cold. After 
he is well soaped in all parts then put him in 
the tub, being careful to test the water in the 
tub just before you put him in it. 


How should the baby be held while he is in 
the tub? , > 


His head should rest on the left arm, the 
fingers of the left hand extending down the 
baby’s back, so as to support it and prevent 
strain on the little neck or back. With the 
other hand all the soap should be quickly 
rinsed off the body. with the washcloth, and as 
soon as this is done the baby should be lifted 
out of the tub and wrapped up in the bathing 
towel and bath apron. 


How should the baby be dried? 


Simply by patting gently with the towel, 
rolling him from side to side, and then, with a 
corner of the towel, gently drying between all 
the folds of soft flesh, so that no chafing will 
occur. As soon as this is done the wet towel 
should be slipped out from under the baby and 
he should lie on the bath apron during the rest 
of his toilet. Before the clothing is put on a 
very little pure talcum powder should be 
dusted under the arms and in the creases of the 
neck and folds of flesh near the thighs and 
buttocks. Do not cover the whole body withit. 





What Young Mothers Ask Me 


A Cure for Untruthfulness 

What would you do with a boy of five who 
persists in telling things that you know to be 
untrue? Mrs. K. 

Often children do not mean to tell untruths; 
they imagine things so much that they do not 
realize what they are doing. If the boy tells 
you a direct untruth for some special purpose 
of his own, then the best thing to do is to 
wash his mouth out with soap and water. 
explaining to him why you are doing it. 


Child Too Old for Diapers 


Do you consider a baby eighteen months 
old too old for diapers? If he is what kind of 
drawers and waists are best? Mrs. B. 


Diapers should not be worn by a child 
eighteen months old. They often cause bow- 
legs if they are thick enough to be of any use, 
and they greatly hinder the child in walking 
and playing. Little corded waists buttoning in 
the back, and either Canton flannel or cotton 
drawers, according to the season of the year, 
are the correct things for the baby now. He is 
old enough to tell you when he wants his chair. 


Ventilation Without Drafts 


Our house is old and drafty, and I find that 
when I leave the window down from the top 
the room gets too cold for my baby; still I feel 
we should have better ventilation. What do 
you suggest? CountRy MOTHER. 

Have a window-board fitted to the sash so 
there will be some air admitted between the 
upper and lower parts of the window. If this 
does not seem to be enough have several holes 
bored in the board. 


For a Constipated Baby 


My five-month-old baby is very constipated, 
and although I give her lots of castor oil and 
take medicine myself she gets no better. 
What should be done? Mrs. F. 

Castor oil makes the baby much worse 
instead of better, as it is binding in its after 
effects. Eat bran gems yourself, and give the 
baby one tablespoonful of diluted orange juice 
every morning between meals; also train her 
to use a small chamber. 


A “Tired” Eight-Year-Old 


What would you advise for a boy of eight 
who is always “tired”? I cannot decide 
whether he is lazy or there is really some cause 
for his inactivity. Mrs. P. M. 

Without knowing more about the child it is 
difficult to decide. If he is very pale he may 
be anemic, or he may have a form of malaria. 
Adenoids and enlarged tonsils may be a cause. 
I think you should have him carefully exam- 
ined by a good doctor, and his blood tested, if 
possible, before you decide that he is lazy. 


Have the Eyes Tested Properly 

My six-year-old daughter seems to have a 
slight cast in one eye. I notice it more when 
she is tired than at other times. Do you think 
she should have glasses? J.L.M. 


Yes, glasses often correct this trouble, but 
the eyes should be carefully tested by an expe- 
rienced physician first. Never trust simply to 
the tests given in a shop where glasses are sold. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


NOTE—Letters from prospective mothers are an- 
swered by mail. No questions of this character are 
answered in the magazine. Readers are welcome to 
write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any 
advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions. of 
this kind will be answered in The Journal. She will 
take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns, 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 


addressed envelope. 
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TWO CHARMING NEW 1912 MODEL DRESSES 


Convincing examples of the wonderful values you get when you do 
your shopping at Bellas Hess & Co.’s. 
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35L175. Anexquisite Frock 35L180. Smart Little Summer Dress 
ofsheer imported Lingerie, rich of imported White Cotton Corduroy— 
Brussels lace insertion and exquisite a splendid new material, resembling 
Swiss Eyelet Embroidery. Waistisin surplice Piqué— wears and launders beauti- 
style formed by Brussels lace insertion piped with fully. Broad Gibson plaits over shoulders to yoke depth 





Satin Messaline, carrieddown below girdle and end- in front extending to waist line in back. Front is ex- 
ingintwoloose tabs. Same ideaiscarried out in back. Shortsleevesof quisitely embroidered in eyelet design and hasa 
embroidery and lace. Chemisette effect both front and back ofcrochet stitched fold effect as pictured. Low neck finished with 
and Val. lace insertion and messaline piping. Body of waist trimmed Dutch collar of heavy Venise lace. Material is cut away 
with crochet insertion to match. Skirt is tucked in clusters at top and beneath lace. Elbow sleeves, fancy cuffs, trimmed with 
made of rows of Brussels lace and Swissembroidery, trimmed at bottom braid ornaments. Skirt is made in slashed tunic effect 
with white fringe anda fold of messaline. Girdle is of satin messaline. with stitched folds down front and is trimmed with 





Dress fastens in back. White only, with messaline braid ornaments. Dress fastens in back. 
trimming in either King blue or American Beauty $12 48 White only. Special Price, mail or express $6 98 
color. Price, mail orexpress charges paid by us, je charges paid by us, ... . e 


SIZES OF DRESSES. Regular sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, skirt length 40 inches; also in proportions to fit Misses 
and Small Women, 32 to 38 bust measure, skirt length 38 inches. All dresses are made with deep basted hems 
so that length can be adjusted by customer if necessary. 





Our New Spring Fashion Catalogue Now Ready 
Sent to you FREE on request. Write for a copy today. 

Our beautiful new 7 
Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue 
which will be sent 
you absolutely 
FREE onrequest, 
is the most au- 
thentic and reli- 
able guide to the latest 
New York styles. It 
contains thousands of 
illustrations and de- 
scriptions which will 
tell you faithfully ex- 
actly what is to be worn 
by fashionable New 
York women for the 
Spring and Summer sea- 
son of 1912. Be sure to 
write at once for this 
interesting, handsomely 
illustrated Book. The 
Values we offer will 
amaze you. 


| Our Fashion Catalogue 
is the largest exclusive 
wearing apparel Guide 
issued in NewYork City. 
It illustrates and de- 
scribes everything in 
the way of clothing for 
ladies, misses, children, 
men, boys and infants. 
A postal card brings it 
to you. We guarantee 
absolute satisfaction 
with every article you 
purchase from us. Your 
money will be refunded 
immediately if you are 
not pleased and satis- 
fied in every respect. 
We take all the risk 
of pleasing you. Also 
remember that we 
pay all Mail or Ex- 
press charges to your 
town no matter where 
you live, on anything 
you order from us. 


BELLAS HEss ‘w. 





















































WE SATISFY WE PAY 
YOU OR RE- MAIL OR 
FUND YOUR WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. EXPRESS 

MONEY NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. CHARGES 
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Good 
Looks | 


As faras outline of fea- 
ture is concerned, good 
looks are a birthright 
gift of nature. Butittakes 
more than outline to real- 
ize what is understood by 
“good looks’ and “beauty.” 


There must also be the 
radiant, animating influ- 
ence of a fine skin and 
a lovely complexion. 
This can only be attained 
by keeping the skin ina 
condition of perfect 
health and purity; and 
the best known means 
is the daily use of 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which is the quintessence of 
purity and the finest skin 
beautifier in the world. It af- 
fords just the aid that nature 
requires in making and keep- 
ing the skin soft, velvety, and 
of a lovely color. 


Pears preserves the healthy 
freshness of the skin from 
youth to age, and is the most 
economical of all toilet soaps, 
lasting twice as long as ordi- 
nary soaps. Commended by 
the famous beauties of six 
generations. 


First in the 
Service of 


wWwA3svl 7, {2} A 
EVAR. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
IN THE UNGRADED 
RURAL SCHOOL 


By Margaret Gordon 


LASS MOTTOES: Gradatim, “Step by 
Step”; Jucundi Acti Labores, ‘Pleasant 
are Past Toils.”’ 

Judging that your school, like all others, 
would like to devote a week to the graduation 
celebration I give the following suggestions, 
with the prevailing popular idea in mind of 
having the exercises outdoors whenever possi- 
ble. The unfinished school work may be done 
on Monday morning and half of Wednesday. 
In case of bad weather you may transform the 
school or hall into a wood scene and still carry 
out the effect of your “‘outdoor”’ exercises. 

Choose a pretty wood spot or picnic ground, 
or do as was done in one small town last sum- 
mer: use the public park located at the edge of 
the town. In outlining the following program 
I am supposing that the teachers in rural 
districts, to whom I am writing, will have 
available such a bit of park or favorite woods. 


Monpay—School will be called as usual and 
the hours devoted to the passing of grades, etc. 
The pupils of all the classes wear ribbons of 
their class colors, and they bring their lunch- 
eons—for a special occasion: the school picnic. 
At eleven o’clock the pupils march in classes to 
the park. Luncheon is served 4 la box; coffee 
or cocoa is made over the bonfire in the rocks, 
and a frolic is enjoyed. 


TuEspAy—Class Day. This program may 
be given at the school, but it is very effective 
also when given outdoors. If it is given in the 
woods let the class historian dress in one of the 
Mother Goose costumes. If a boy is chosen to 
give the class history he might appear as the 
wise man “who scratched out both his eyes,” 
being blindfolded and repeating the history 
as if he were ‘“‘in the dark.” 


NE clever idea was carried out with a sem- 
blance tohypnotism. Two boys dressed as 


_ Professors of the occult science—long ulsters, 


silk hats, white spats and gloves—gave their 
class history together. One was the hypnotist, 
the other his victim. In this way the one who 
gave away the class secrets was not held 
“responsible.” 

If a girl is the historian she may appear as 
““Mother Hubbard,” never referring to herself 
as ‘‘Old.”” She goes to the cupboard, finds it 
bare, then she repeats a rhyme telling where 
she went and what she found out about her 
class and their past. 

The class poem may be read by a “lost 
child,” who proves that she was lost in trying 
to find material for her ‘“‘pome.” After this a 
small bonfire is built and the class sings the 
class songs, encircling the fire. Do you remem- 
ber how you played “‘I Come to See Miss'Jennia 
Jones”? Well, have them sing their songs as 
that is played, each class going toward the fire, 
then back, then all joining in a circle; each, of 
course, singing its own songs. If a gift is pre- 
sented to the school by the outgoing class, or if 
a tree or a vine is planted, it should be done 
on this day. Every member of the Senior 
Class should have some part in this program. 

WEDNESDAY—Clearing up the year’s work; 
preparing for tomorrow. 


WEDNESDAY EvENING—The Senior Party. 
It may be either a formal reception, an ‘At 
Home” at the school, or maybe some kind 
hostess will keep open house that evening for the 
graduates. At this time the girls may wear 
their prettiest party dresses and carry one 
of their floral gifts. Very few schools carry out 
the old custom of a platform bedecked with 
floral presentations on the day of graduation. 
It is considered old-fashioned and in bad taste. 


THuRsDAY— Morning, afternoon and even- 
ing is ‘‘ Tomorrow,” the day the graduates take 
their first real step into the future. If your 
exercises are to be held in the afternoon, and if 
the weather is favorable, have them outdoors 
also, providing a raised platform for the class, 
and bleachers, or benches, for the audience. 


“~RADUATING essays have so little interest 
to any except the writers of them and their 
families that they are considered quite out of 
date. The valedictorian may read. his or her 
splendid essay or oration, but the most fitting 
Commencement is to have an address by the 
best speaker who can be procured. Remember 
that even when you graduate, as well as in all 
your after life, you must consider first your 
audience. No more beautiful piciure can be 
presented by a school than a bevy of pretty 
girls in simple white gowns and bright ribbons, 
flanked on each side by a setting of black and 
white—the hopeful young men who may be 
leading citizens some day. An original and 
economical idea came from a boy who im- 
pulsively remarked: ‘‘Let’s do it up brown.” 
When the day arrived all the boys wore brown 
“‘spring”’ suits, brown shoes and gloves, and 
straw hats with brown bands. The girls wore 
white dresses and brown shoes and ribbons, 
and, as it was given outdoors, they carried 
brown parasols. 

Last year I heard of a small class of seven— 
six girls and one boy—who presented a most 
attractive stage picture as a ‘‘ Rainbow of 
Promise.’”’ The stage was draped in gray and 
lavender—the class colors—and the girl grad- 
uates wore gowns and mortarboard hats of the 
different rainbow hues. The boy wore a purple 
cap and gown. The pupils were seated in a 
semicircle to form the rainbow, and in this case 
each member of the class gave a short essay 
or a promise of future benefit for the Home, 
Mankind, School, Civic Government, Laws, 
Science and “Our Faith.’’ Their essays were 
short and to the point, and as the county super- 
intendent presented them their diplomas his 
impromptu remarks showed his belief in the 
promises they had made. Do you know that 
any one can succeed if only some one will say, 
once in a while: “I believe in you’’? 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 
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DI: HEN you clean your teeth—clean A 
4B them. There is only one way to doit. ——- APY 
|: And it is toabsolutely destroythe mil- — ARS 
fi: lions of disease germs that thrive in the mouth. :|> 
BI: Dioxogen kills the disease germs and purifies 
al: the breath; its foaming action continues until }3 

: there is hygienic cleanliness of the mouth and f 
4: teeth. HK 
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: Dioxogen used as a mouth wash and as a : 
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: nasal douche positively sterilizes the mouth : 
WE and nasal passages. : P 
al: Use it night and morning. 19 
KE Dioxogen is the best and cheapest dentifrice — } 
pI: known—it goes farthest. HES 
< : ‘ ; a Three Sixes: : 5 
® Dioxogen is a germicide— Small ($% oz.) ase a 
: not merely an antiseptic. Medium (103% oz.) : 50c ' 

C : is absolutely harmless too. Batee (20 02,) . « . F5e z 
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NOTE— Miss Gordon will take pleasure in answering 
personal correspondence from her readers on questions 
pertaining to her department sent in care of The 
Journal, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 




















& Stop 
em Mending 
‘ TornWaists, 
Stockings 
and Garters. 


Get 


Wilson 


Hose 
Supporters 


See how the cord 
is arranged. It 
slides—never jerks 
—removes all strain 
that tears clothing. 
d they are the 
most comfortable 
(healthful) and 
durable support- 
ers made. 


For boys and girls 2 to 14 years—shoulder style, or 
pin-to-waist style, black or white web, 25c. ve age. 

For women and misses—with cord and slide action — 
belt, or pin-on style, 25c. Silk: finish, 50c. Woman's 
shoulder style, lisle web, 50c. 

If not at your dealer’s we mail postpaid on receipt 
of price. Wear them a week, then if not the best you 
ever had, return them and we’ll refund che money. 


A. M. WILSON CO., 101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 
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for Floors = 
saves housework because it cleans, 
freshens up and preserves all varnish, 
wax or Shellac floor finishes without injur- 
ingthem, Doesn’t make them greasy. Easily 
applied. Prove it’s the best cleaner you’ve 
ever used. 


Sample FREE tis. iinisn ana’ Care 


A.S. BOYLE & CO., 2000 W. 8th St.,Cincinnati, Ohio 








My 45-Day Special Offer on 5000 “Leader” | 
















steam and stew, saving 
80% of fuel and labor. 
Solid Aluminum cooking 
utensils. Made in large 
quantities enables me to 
wm offer youthis guaranteed 
High Grade 

cooker at the price of 
the cheapest. You need 
it 3 times aday. Free 


| 


FIRELESS COOKERS | 


Roast, bake, fry, boil, | 


Trial 30 days. Drop me a card today for Offer C. | 
The J. S. McMichael Fireless Cooker Co., Detroit, Mich. | MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us _ his 
name and 25 cents,and we'll send it postpaid. 














Write TODAY to COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 416 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. (277-52 

















At Our Risk? 


Use it in your home for a year—give 
it the test of service — your money 
back any time you say. THAT’S the 
proof! Only Come-Packt values 
make this possible. 


Made from choicest of hardwoods— Quarter 
Sawn White Oak, splendidly fashioned, honestly 
built and handsomely finished. Exclusive de- 
signs that are simple, dignified, forever pleasing. 


Choice of eight finishes. , 


AND You Save Over Half 


oy buying direct from our factories the com- 
pletely finished sections which can be as- 
sembled in a few minutes. Our big ‘‘ Money- 
Back Catalog” has six money saving depart- 
ments. A postcard brings it postpaid. 
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These illustrations show you what is going 
to be worn this season. They give you some 
idea of the many new Red Cross styles which 
your dealer now 
has to select from. 


The Spring 
models include 
Red Cross Colo- 
nial pumps; tan 
boots with the 
new full rounded 
toe for early 
Spring wear; 
Red Cross pumps, 
smart oxfords in 
button and lace 
for street wear; white buck boots and pumps 
for Summer wear. 





Model 
245 


No matter’ what style of shoe you want— 
no matter what material, you will find the best 
models in the Red Cross Shoe. In the Red 
Cross Shoe you will find advance styles which 
you can enjoy wearing now, before they are 
copied and become common. To get this style, 
you don’t have to sacrifice comfort. In the 
Red Cross Shoe you get both. 


The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is tanned 
by the special Red Cross Tanning Process, 
which makes it so supple that you can bend it 


The latest Red Cross Models now on sale at the stores below. 


Trade Mark 





abama cago he Boston Store 
Alab Chicag The B 
Birmingham The Drennen Co. Chicago J. L. Temple 
Montgomery Bullock Shoe Co. Springfield Siebert Bros. 
California Bloomington C. D. Twaddle 
San Francisco ‘he Philad'a Shoe Store Dixon E ichler Bros. 
SanFrancisco A. Goodman & Son Indiana 
Oakland Park Shoe Co. Indianapolis Geo. J. Marott 
Los Angeles Norton's Shoe Store Indianapolis Marott Department Store 
Los Angeles C. M. Staub Shoe Co. Fort Wayne Reed Shoe Co. 
Sacramento Lavenson's, Inc. Evans e Reed Shoe Co. 
Sacramento Weinstock, Lubin &Co. — Bend _Beitner’s Sons 
Colorado uncie Greater Economy Shoe Store 
Denver The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. Warsaw Richardson Dry Goods Co, 
Denver Michaelson Bros. Iowa 
Longmont E. G. Dudley & Co Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. 
H Dubuque Roshek Bros. Co. 
Hartford Connecticut tas Burlington Hertzler & Boesch 
Pe wee x ms Davenport R. Bretscher Shoe Co 
District of Columbia Muscatine Wilson's Shoe Store 
Washington 5S. Kann & Sons Co Keokuk The Golden Rule 
Iowa City Mueller Bros. 
Jacksonville Florida Atlantic The Nebe Shoe Co. 
Pensacola N. G. Forcheimer Kansas : 
Georgia Lawrence Starkweather Shoe Co. 
Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co Salina Stiefel Bros, & Co. 
Augusta Rice & O'Connor Shoe Co. Kentucky 
Savannah A. S. Nichols Louisville Herman Straus & Sons Co. 
P aho Louisiana 
Boise H. M. Hubert Shoe Co New Orleans Chas. A. Kaufman Co. 
Pocatello W. A. Jones Dry Goods Co. Monroe The Famous Co., Ltd. 


Illinois Maine 
Chicago Rothschild & Company Portland Holmes Shoe Co. 


almost double when new. The Red Cross Shoe 
moves with your 
foot just as a glove 
moves with your 
hand, allowing 
you to wear a 
smaller size with 
a comfort you 
wouldn’t believe 
possible. 


Write today 
for our Spring 
Style Book. We 
have already mail- 
ed thousands of 
copies to women who depend upon it in the 
selection of their 
shoes each season. 
Go to your deal- 
ers and try on 
these styles. 
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If your dealer has 
not the Red Cross 
Shoe, write us and 
we will supply you 
direct, fit guaranteed. 
We have fitted over 
50,000 women by 
mail—ce can fit you. 
Oxfords $3.50 and 
$4. High Shoes $4, 
$4.50 and $5. 








TOSS 


**Bends with your foot’ 
TRADE MARK 








Red Cross Model No, 244— 
Dull leather pump with but- 
terfly bow. Has the new modi- 
fied round toe and a low heel. 

Red Cross Model No. 242— 
Button oxford of dull leather 
with the new full toe. 

Red Cross Model No. 259— 
Dainty Colonial pump of white 
buck with butterfly tip. 

Red Cross Model No. 241— 
Fashionable, serviceable pump 
of dull leather with wide leather bow. 

Red Cross Model No. 247— Button oxford of patent 
leather with cloth top—very smart model for Spring wear. 

Red Cross Model No.252—Blucher oxford of soft glacé 
kid, with patent leather tip—an ideal shoe for general wear. 

Red Cross Model No. 248—Dress pump of patent 
leather with broad ribbon bow. 

Red Cross Model No. 251 —Dress pump of black 
suede with wide ribbon bow. 

Red Cross Model No. 245 —Pump of dull leather 
with Colonial ornament. 

Red Cross Model No. 250— White canvas pump with 
cravat bow. White pumps and shoes are extremely 
fashionable this season, 

Red Cross Model No. 
258—Dainty white 
buck button boot — 
extremely fashionable. 


The Krohn- 
Fechheimer Co., 


§01-521 Dandridge St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Baking Powder 
made from 

Royal Grape 
Cream of 


Tartar 


-ma de from 


made at 


home with 


Send for 


ROYAL BAKER and 
PASTRY COOK BOOK 


Mailed free upon request 


RovYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


T HAS been several months 

since we had a regular busi- 
ness meeting in this column—do 
you realize it? The pressure for 
time and space has been great. 
Let’s talk for a few minutes about our main 
idea, which forms the whole constitution and 
by-laws of this remarkable Club: ‘‘To Make 
Money.” If there is any girl in the Club who 
has made all she needs, or any girl outside of 
the Club who doesn’t care to join us in our 
work and in its rewards—why, she isn’t reading 
this column, that’s all! 


Why Not Make More Money? 


KNOW we are all very busy in the work 

this month—it’s April. We need spring 
hats, every girl of us; while as for the graver 
married members, who have aspirations above 
millinery (maybe!), there are gardens to be 
planted, small folks to be fitted out with new 
seasonable toggery, new curtains and carpets 
to be bought for the house. The Club can 
easily enough meet these modest calls on its 
treasury. What puzzles me is why even more 
girls don’t call on it, and why so many, out of 
those who do, are so quickly satisfied when 
they’ve earned ten, twenty or twenty-five 
dollars. Here is a Club which has sent one 
member to Europe, helped another to buy a 
handsome piano, defrayed college expenses for 
still another, enabled an invalid to take a long, 
expensive and successful course of medical 
treatments—and yet many girls who come to 
me asking for membership, and some who are 
actual working members, think that the oppor- 
tunities of this Club are bounded on the north 
by a new hat, on the south by a couple of thea- 
ter tickets, on the east by a wedding present, 
and on the west by a pair of party slippers! 





What One Month’s Work Brousht 


Ba perhaps the best plan of all will be to let 
them read over my shoulder a letter, and 
see a photograph, received during the winter 
from a Girls’ Club member. Some folks might 
say she isn’t a girl, for she is married and has a 
grown-up daughter; but anyway she’s a mem- 
ber of The Girls’ Club, wears The Girls’ Club 
pin, and, busy housekeeper though she is, has 
earned between ninety and one hundred dollars 
through the Club work. 

















To the Manager of The Girls’ Club: Under sepa- 
rate cover I have sent you a picture of a corner in 
our living-room, showing the bookcase and the 
corner of the rug, paid for through my work for 
the Club. They represent part of the money 
received for one month’s work, and I am greatly 
indebted to the Club for its liberality. This 
month’s work also brought me the beautiful gold- 
and-diamond Swastika pin, a gift which I highly 
prize. Iam sorry I did not have the embroidering 
of the Club pillow-cover completed, that it might 
have been included in the photograph. 

The rapid growth of the Club is not surprising 
when one considers its many generous offers and 
the helpful suggestions to its members. 

A MEMBER FRom NEw JERSEY. 

Another happy “Successful” has just written 
me this letter: 

Dear Girls’ Club: I can hardly find words to 
express my delight in all the beautiful things you 
have sent me. I consider the exquisite little pin 
my nicest Christmas present, and I appreciate no 
less the beautiful stationery and Club Handy- 
book. I certainly want to thank you very much 
for all these things, and for my salary of thirty 
dollars for December, which occupies by no means 
the smallest place in my appreciation. 

I am going to work for all I am worth to earn 
fifty dollars before April 15. I am delighted with 
my work for the Club. Thanking you again, Iam 

A GIRL FROM GEORGIA. 


An Invitation to Join the Club 


FTER all, we get back to talking of our gifts 
received through our connection with this 
Club, no matter how hard we try to be strictly 
businesslike and discuss “high finance!’’? The 
gifts are so lovely, it’s no wonder! 

But as this is a business meeting, although 
an open one, I’ll close with an invitation to some 
of our guests—for as such I regard the girls 
and women who read this column without 
having joined our Club—to nominate them- 
selves for membership if they are in the least 
interested in this matter of making money 
through our work. Nomination is made, not 
exactly by secret ballot, but by a private letter 
addressed to me, which I will answer personally. 
No formality, no introduction by old members, 
and no initiation fees are necessary. We are 
just a band of girls, albeit the biggest and 
most earnest band in existence, and for eight 
years we have been solving more and more 
effectually that ancient problem: ‘‘How can 
girls make money?” 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue Lapries’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for A pril, 
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ALY. 


SILVER 


PLATED WV 


DIANA 
ORANGE SPOON 


LEXINGTON 
CREAM LADLE 


The instant appeal to your sense 
of beauty and charm in both these 
designs in Alvin Silver, plated, only 
partly indicates their true beauty. 

Whichever you select, your liking 
will be as lasting as the silver itself, 
and Alvin Silver, plated, must out- 
last other makes because it contains 
more pure silver. 

See these and other Alvin designs 
at your jeweler’s. Complete cata- 
log free on request. 


Alvin Company, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
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Ironing Drudgery 
Get Her 


The Imperial 
> Self-Heating 
Flat tron 


On 10 Days 
FREE Tia 


“It irons in 
half the time 


better and easier, at one-tenth the cost of 
old way, besides saving strength, health and 
nerves. Heats itself from inside with gasoline 
or denatured alcohol. Better and cheaper 
than gas or electricity. No wires or tubes. 
No waiting for heat, no fussing with heavy cold 
irons, no endless steps from hot stove to work. 
The Imperial is unequalled. 


Burns 5 hours for 1 cent 


Dependable heat—easily regulated. Safe, cleanly, 
odorless. Use indoors or out, at home or traveling. 
Light weight. Costs little. Pays for itself in 3 months. 
Guaranteed. fakes servants better contented and 
more efficient. 
Pree illustrated booklet, “Ironing Comfort’’ 
and 10-Day Free Trial Offer. Write today sure. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 14, 1200 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cook and serve in the sill dish 


The greatest advantage of cooking in 
Guernsey Earthenware is that you cook and 
serve in the same dish. 

You serve everything piping hot—right off the 
stove. The foods are not broken up and chilled 
by being lifted from one dish to another. Their 
delicious brown crust and their full natural flavors 
are retained. Learn now how to prepare them. 
Send six cents in stamps for the Guernsey 
Casserole Cook Book, containing recipes 
for general cooking and serving ‘En 
Casserole’’: souffles, au gratin and saute. 

Write for it today. 
THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. 
34 East End Street Cambridge, Ohio 


Guernsey is for sale at all good stores, 
| Jt is made in all shapes— all sizes — ti 
| Jit any metal receiver. The little round 

trademark guarantees that you get the 
original Brown, White-Lined Enameled 
Earthenware. 


Quernse 





























Earthenware 
Brown —White Lined — Enameled 














KITCHEN BOUQUET 





GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY [SAMPLE FREE} 


Ne 





THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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EXACTNESS 
In Little Duties 


























COPYRIGHT-iSi2 WASHBURN-CROGSSY CO. MINNEAPOLIS —MINN 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Clever’ 


Women 


Clever women who would be well 
gowned look first to the corset, the 
foundation of the gown and the entire ap- 
pearance. Theyseek the best in corsetry, 
and they find it in the always up to date 
and superior models of the celebrated 


CORSETS 


The new styles are especially smart, producing 
the fashionable low bust, the modish long hip 
and back. American Lady Corsets are making 


figures for thousands. 


They will for you. In- 


sist that you have an American Lady Corset. 
Insist that you have just the right model of 
American Lady Corsets for your individual figure. 


At Your 
/ Dealers 
$1 to $10 









hip, extra lon 
batiste, 18-30, 


Mod 
til, 18-30, $2.00. 


by 





For 


ing your comm 
nication 


on fashions 





Lyra 


Detroit. 


Promptly. 











upon receipt 








¥ 
i 





We Will 


~ 
af PETALS 


sues eee 
S's ne 


any charge, 


of “The 
Lady,” 


fully lithographed 


from our 


‘The Pink Lady." 


tising 


“QUALITY MARK” 
or 
“AMERICAN LADY CORSETS” 


American Lady Corset Co. 
New York Detroit Chicago Paris 


f Model 245—Medium fig- 
ures, low bust, extra long 
_— 


el 246, same in ‘cou- 


Booklet 


Request 


any fur- 
ther information 
you may require 
in regard to 
American Lady 
Corset styles or 
styles in general, 
write us, address- 


u- 


to our 
expert authority 


Madame 


care of American 
Lady Corset Co., 
She 
will be only too 
glad to reply 


If 


you cannot buy 
American Lady 
Corsets in your 
town, we willsend 
you direct the 
model you wish, 


of 


the retail price. 


Send You 


_ For ten cents 
in stamps to 
coverthe expense 
of wrapping and 
postage, we will 
send you without 


a 


beautiful teower 
Pink 
quality 

_.,mark and iden- 
tification mark of 
American Lady Cor- 
sets, the same beauti- 


in 


15 printings, size 35 in. 
high x 9 1-2 in. wide, 
with gold tin at the 
top and roll at the 
bottom,ready to hang 
just as it is, or you 
can have it framed. 
This h aneee is an 
exact »roduction 

$5000 orig- 
inal oil painting of 


The hanger is not 
marred by any adver- 
matter what- 
soever on the front. 
Send for one today. 








UNDERSTANDING 
PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 


A Monthly Astrology Talk 
By Maud Perry 


THE subject of Astrology 
is one of evident inter- 
est, judging by the letters 
received, many of which 
corroborate the character- 
istics of their writers’ birth 
signs. The whole subject 
seems to me to be of real 
value in that it enables one 
to know people, particularly 
children, better. 

The reason I hold for the 
stirs influencing people is 
this: As souls enter on to this planet they receive 2 
“suggestion ”’ from their earth environment of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter; so the qualities of the sea- 
sons, and also of the constellations which immediately 
surround and govern them, give a trend or tendency 
to the character and disposition. This is, of course, 
immensely modified and changed by heredity and 
environment. 

Therefore each month has its own characteristics 
which it transfers to those born in it, and if we wish to 
understand the peculiarities of our friends we will find 
it easier by understanding the characteristics of the 
signs which have molded them. 





Aries 


Were You Born Between March 21 
and April 19? 


HE astrological year begins with the ver- 
nal equinox, March twenty-first. 

Aries, the Ram, is a fire sign, the crackling 
wood fire starting a blaze that may carry all 
before it. 

Aries persons are original, initiative, eager; 
an idea is to them as a match to tinder; they 
take it up and nearly sweep you off your feet 
with their breathless schemes and suggestions. 
They are the very best persons to start an 
organization or scheme of any kind: what 
they do they do with their whole heart and 
mind. But do not oppose nor interfere with 
them at the start, for argument and opposition 
irritate them to a degree that causes their best 
powers to be wasted. 

And you will be wise to let them work their 
own way; because they are working not for 
themselves or their own glorification, but for 
the ‘‘cause,’’ which is much dearer to them. 
And half the time they are taking the advice 
they appear to scorn, only they won’t admit it! 


RIES persons love to pioneer, perhaps be- 
cause they are representing the first spring 
sign—the pushing upward of young, grow- 
ing life; perhaps, also, because the ram is a 
dogmatic, go-ahead kind of animal, using its 
head to carry it through all emergencies. 

Aries persons believe thoroughly in their 
schemes, in their friends, and in their pursuits, 
and when any of these fail their whole lives are 
temporarily crushed. Aries, being the head of 
the human organism, our April friends have 
every reason for their schemes and wonderful 
brain possibilities, which they try so hard to 
make us believe! 

In appearance these persons often lack dain- 
tiness; they rarely dress becomingly, and their 
hair is generally untidy; but why? It is not 
from laziness nor intention, but they think that 
something else, the interior, is better worth 
while—the thought is worth to them a hundred 
times more than the thing. Aries persons are 
often unreliable, the reason being that they 
see their ideals as finished, and not because 
they are intentionally inaccurate. 

They are always seeking new sensations, 
new emotions, new schemes; are full of im- 
agination and expedients, and are therefore the 
delight of children and young people. They 
are careless in detail because they dislike it. 

Their conversation is nearly always inter- 
esting, stimulating and inspiring, and most 
varied, and cften most tiring, for they talk 
incessantly They can direct more easily than 
they can carry out. They generally jump 
to conclusions, and the sword of Mars will 
defend these to the death. 

The names of two persons born in this sign 
will give the idea of Aries qualifications for 
leadership: General Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, and Mr. J. P. Morgan. The kindly 
humor of Hans Christian Andersen and John 
Burroughs is also a distinct Aries quality. 
Many of their characteristics are taken from 
their planet, Mars: the quick, keen eye, broad 
forehead, heavy eyebrows, quick action, and 
also the readiness to fight for any cause that 
comes before them. 

It is said that Mars was quite impartial as 
to which side of a fight he favored. Don’t you 
see what a generous nature that implies: being 
willing to fight against his own interests if only 
he can push along the cause of progress and 
evolution, and, when the cause is gained, depart 
unrewarded and often unrecognized? 


ON’T you see a meaning of Aries, and 

can’t you withhold that unkind little taunt 
at their inaccuracy when you know Aries 
persons would not stoop to take advantage of a 
similar littleness in you? For meanness is 
not in their make-up. 

As for our children, let us teach them calm- 
ness and patience, and let them see that more 
often than not there are two sides to a fact 
and two ways of achieving—that their point of 
view is not the only one; and, above all, don’t 
make them angry by contradiction. No good 
will be done; sympathy will gain your point 


_ more quickly and surely. 


The stone of Aries is an amethyst. It is 
said to give calmness, and no doubt Aries needs 
it. The attribute is sincerity; and, if you will 
look up your friends who were born in this 
sign, you will not need to be told why that 
quality i is assigned them. 

To My Readers: 

I shall be glad to answer any general question about 
astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent to me. Address Mrs’. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. But I cannot, for obvious reasons, make 
personal horoscopes, and such requests I cannot answer. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 


Whenever an American victory - is 
proclaimed, whether in the fields of 
sport or industry, every American heart 


is filled with pride. 


Hence the con- 


quest of all countries and nations by the 


STEINWAY 


Piano 


should be regarded in the 

light of a national achieve- 

ment and supported as such. 

Throughout the entire 

world, wherever the name 

of the most perfect piano 
is asked, the answer 
is invariably the 
“ Steinway.” 


The name of the 
Steinway dealer nearest 
you, together with illus- 
trated literature, will 
be sent upon request 
and mention of this 
magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 


New York 


Subway Express Station 


Door 

















Only 1,000,000 


Women 


We want one million women to 
buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 





No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 























FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘ just as good ”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N.Y. City 













In the Park 


there’s always a “ PARSONS’ 
PARADE” of thosewisewomen 
who save time and trouble by 
cleaning everything fromrough- 
est floors to most delicate fab- 
rics with the great work saver 


1 Parsons 


Schold 


MARK 


ie 


Different Sizes—at Grocers 


Millions use it. 


set ©. Cc. PARSONS’ 
HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA 
Beautiful Balancing Bird 

MAILED FREE 
Write for instructive, 
interesting toy for chil- 
drén, free with our book 


describing dozens of ways 
to lessen labor. Address, 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
46 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Be sure you 


























Costs 25 cents, the top limit 
for real value in any powder. 
Most dealers keep it. 








Illustrated 


Hairdessng FASHION Magazine 


FREE 


Your name and ad- 
dress will bring you 
our beautifully illus- 
trated F ashion Maga- 
zine of Hairdressing 
showing the approved 
| London and Parisian 
Hairdressing styles; 
| the greatest variety of hair 
goods; instructive illustrat- 
ed articles on how artistic 
hair goods aid nature in 
bringing outevery woman’s 
natural beauty and other 


| information of value to 
| women absolutely FREE. 


THE WIGGERY, The 
Handsomest French Hair 





By the 
Wiggery 


Copy- 
righted 1911 
Mail Address, 1643 Girard Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Salon in America. 
Invitations, Se: 00; 
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Coats and suits 
guaranteed to please you 
for two full seasons 


. 


If you have pride in 
your appearance— 


Want to look well- 
dressed a// the time — 





And if the economy 
of long service in addi- 
tion to attractiveness of 
style means anything to 
you— 

You will zvszst on the 
Wooltex label in this 
spring’s coat and suit. 


This label means that 
the garment bearing it 
is so well tailored and 
of such good materials 
that you are guaranteed 
two full seasons’ satis- 
factory service. 


Despite the high qual- 
ity and charming style 
of Wooltex garments — 
their pricesare altogether 
modest. 


Coats $15 to $45 Suits $25 to $55 
Skirts $6 to $20 










Model 36 Model 227 
By Poiret of Paris The Wooltex Spring Style Book is st 
Poiret is said by many to be the greatest living P e ie An Original Wooltex Coat 
artistin dress. His evening gowns and carriage wraps yours for the asking —just put your The lines of this original Wooltex model are so 
are magnificent. His tailored styles are the acme of ; 3 handsome it might well be one of our highest priced 
simplicity. This is an exact copy of the model which name ona postal card and send it to garments. But its price is very moderate. Equally 


Poiret himself sent to the Wooltex factory—exact in 


him: : : , t - he : good for travelers or for stay-at-homes. A splendid 
style, ip lines, in material and in trimming. The The H. Black co., Cleveland, Ohio stylefortallwomen. Made ina number of attractive 
original cost $150 in Paris. You can buy this Wooltex cloths, among them some of the new reversibles. 


reproduction at $38.50—a saving of more than $100. Price $20 and $25 according to material. 


Don’t wait for your Style Book to arrive—See the garments themselves in your own city at 


‘The Store ‘Uhat Sells Wooltex 


“gd ee ae aiacnones i a ea ahaa. oe a Moe 
ei en Sn ae na tae i ee a a an gene aciciaruinns | ee —- 
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ETTER than 
costly dainties 
and relishes is the 

appetizer made with 


SNIDER’S 
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one teaspoonful of finely grated 
horse-radish, a pinch of salt and a 
dust of cayenne pepper to suit the 
taste. Arrange flaked crabmeat 
upon two small heart lettuce leaves 
r 





@ “Its the Process’ 


. 


TOMATO 


CATSUP 


It is a well-known fact that 
Snider’s Catsup has a bene- 
ficial effect. Used as an 
appetizer at the beginning 
of any meal, the catsup acts 
as a gentle and wholesome 
stimulant, making the 
entire process of digestion 
more complete. Here is 
the favorite recipe for 


r—~Snider’s Crabmeat Cocktail— 


OR each person allow two table- 
spoonfuls of Snider’s Catsup, 


in individual compote glasses. 
Serve the sauce apart, in a dainty 
relish dish. 











Paramount care is exer- 
cised, each and every 
season, in selecting the 
tomatoes to be used in 
Snider’s; equal care is used 
in buying all the materials. 
Only the choicest, purest, 
highest priced ingredients 
are ever used for Snider’s— 
uniformly superior. 


The catsup bottle is as nec- 
essary as the salt shaker to 
the cook who knows how 
to make things good with little 
trouble. Use it in gravies, meat 
sauces, soups; as a relish for steaks, 
chops, cold meats; on fish, hot or 
cold, and oysters in all styles. 


Snider Process Pork & Beans is 
a most wholesome, delicious food 
and really ready. 





Snider’s Chili Sauce makes 
dinner welcome ‘‘for the sake of 
the sauce.”’ It gives the zest in- 
comparable. 


You know what vou get 
when you buy Snider's 
—the foods of quality. 













THE T. A. SNIDER 
PRESERVE CO. 


CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 





All Snider & 
products 
comply 
with all 
pure food 
laws of % 
the World § 








“MY BEST 
CHOCOLATE RECIPE” 


Selected by Marion H. Neil 


Chocolate Roll 


3 Eggs 6 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Boiling Water 
1 Cupful of Flour Chocolate Filling 


, 1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 


ing Powder 


Lape up the whites of the eggs until stiff, 
add the sugar gradually, the yolks of eggs 
well beaten, the water, flour and_ baking 
powder. Mix carefully; pour into a buttered 
and floured flat baking-tin. Bake in a hot oven 
for ten minutes. Turn out on to a sugared 
paper, spread over with the chocolate filling and 
roll up like jelly roll. 

To make the chocolate filling: Melt two 
squares of chocolate in a small saucepan, add 
half a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of 
water. Stir until well blended together, then 
add one teaspoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful and a half of cornstarch mixed with 
half a cupful of milk, and stir until boiling. 
Remove from the fire and add half a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract. Spread on the 
roll while warm. 


Steamed Chocolate Pudding 
1% — of Choco- 1 Cupful of Flour 
a 


e Teaspoonful of Bak- 
Y Cupful of Butter ing Powder 
¥% Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
2 Eggs 
¥% Cupful of Milk 


nilla Extract 
Lemon Sauce 

REAM the butter and sugar together, add 

the yolks of the eggs well beaten, the milk, 
the chocolate grated and mixed with the flour, 
the baking powder, the vanilla extract and the 
whites of the eggs stiffly beaten. Pour into a 
buttered mold, cover with a buttered paper 
and steam steadily for one hour. Serve with 
whipped cream or lemon sauce. 

To make the lemon sauce: Blend one table- 
spoonful of butter with one tablespoonful of 
flour in a small saucepan over the fire, add 
one cupful of sugar, one cupful of water and 
the grated rind and strained juice of half a 
lemon. Stir until they boil for five minutes, 
then strain and use. 


Chocolate Créme 


10 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of Corn- 


ugar starc 
7 Teaspoonfuls of 3 Yolks of Eggs 
Grated Chocolate 1 Teaspdonful of Va- 
1 Quart of Milk nilla Extract 
Some Whipped Cream 


UT the sugar, cornstarch and chocolate into 

a saucepan, add the yolks of eggs, vanilla 
and milk. Stir over the fire until boiling. 
Remove from the fire and beat until creamy. 
Divide into frappé glasses, and place on ice 
until ready to serve. Serve with whipped 
and sweetened cream. This quantity will 
serve eight persons. 


Chocolate Fudge 


2 Squares of Choco- 1 Cupful of White 
late Sugar 

4 Cupful of Butter 1 Cupful of Brown 

\% Cupful of Molasses Sugar 

lg Cupful of Cream 4 Teaspoonful of Va- 

nilla Extract 

ELT the butter in a saucepan, add the 
sugars, molasses and cream mixed to- 

gether. Bring to boiling point, and continue 

to boil for two minutes and a half, stirring 

rapidly; then add the chocolate, grated fine; 

boil for five minutes, stirring continually; 

remove from the fire and add the vanilla. Beat 

until it thickens, then pour into a buttered 

pan. Chopped nuts may be added if liked. 


Chocolate Nut Cake 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
Milk ing Powder 
5 Tablespoonfuls of 16 Cupful of Butter 
MeltedChocolate % Cupful of Water 
3 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
14% Cupfuls of Sugar nilla Extract 
134 Cupfuls of Flour Nut Filling 
IFT the flour and baking powder together 
twice. Add the extract to the water. Beat 
the yolks of the eggs until light, then add the 
milk to them. Cream the butter and sugar; 
add the yolks of the eggs, the melted chocolate, 
the water and flour. Beat the batter until 
smooth, then fold in the well-beaten whites of 
the eggs. Bake in two layers. To make the 
filling: Dissolve two cupfuls of sugar in two- 
thirds of a cupful of boiling water and allow to 
boil, without stirring, until it will spin a thread. 
Pour upon the whites of two well-beaten eggs, 
stirring constantly. Mix in one cupful of 
chopped nut meats, and when it begins to 
thicken spread between the layers of cake. 


Chocolate Cream Custard 


2 Ounces of Grated 6 Eggs 
Chocolate 1 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Quart of Hot Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
4 Cupful of Cold Milk nilla Extract 


UT the quart of milk into a saucepan 

and bring it to the boiling point. Mix the 
chocolate and cold milk together, add to them 
some of the boiling milk, then pour back into 
the saucepan, stirring all the time. When 
almost boiling add the yolks of the eggs 
beaten with the sugar and vanilla extract. 
Remove from the fire and add the beaten 
whites of three of the eggs. Divide into 
custard-cups. Beat up the remaining whites 
of eggs, then gradually beat into them three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Drop a spoonful of 
this meringue on to the top of each of the 
custards and set away to cool. 





NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this page—in 
fact it is her best chocolate recipe. 

This page is open to every housewife. Have you 
not a recipe that would be good for use on a page like 
this? Any kind for any dish, but send just one: your 
best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we 
cannot return what we cannot use, and all such will be 
destroyed. Address The ““Best Recipe’? Editor, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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OUR most delicious biscuit will be eaten with 

added zest when spread with Meadow-Gold 
Butter. You ‘“‘smack your lips.’? Sweetness and 
fine flavor are there. You say at once ‘“‘ Meadow- 
Gold’s the butter for me.”’ 


Meadow-Gold 
Butter 


is made only from rich, pasteurized cream and 
comes to you in the patented, sealed package. 
To the Dealer: Meadow-Gold Butter has just the 
qualities necessary to build up a butter trade. The 
opportunity is open to you. Write for address of nearest 
distributing house. 
MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: 
East of the Mississippi River 
THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY, Chicago, Iil. 
West of the Mississippi River 
BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Lincoln, Neb. 
Distributing branches in 
principal cities. 
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Lag r fy HandyEmbroidery Case 

| fen 2nd Needles Given Away 

' - 4 To Introduce MUM'S BOILPROOF PEARL LUSTRE 

= 8 EMBROIDERY FLOSS. All Shades Guaranteed Boilproof. 
Ri O give every woman who embroiders, opportunity 





to prove for herself the superior qualities of NUN’S 
BOILPROOF PEARL LUSTRE we will send Free the 
HANDY CASE shown here upon receipt of 20c to 
partly cover cost of packing, postage and 6 skeins of 
NUN’S BOILPROOF PEARL LUSTRE. Retail price 
complete is 50c. The case is 
made of best brown linen 
stamped in four colors. Folds 
and fastens withaclasp. Holds 
| |22 skeins. Flannel Needle 
Holder and Needles included. 
NUN’S BOILPROOF PEARL 
LUSTRE is an imported embroid- 
ery floss that has the correcttwistand 
lustre necessary to perfect results 
in embroidering. 2 SKEINS FOR 
Sc, all shades. Saveskein wrappers 
s | | for premiums. li your dealer can- 
4 4 not supply you, kindly write us. 
nts } Ask your dealer for NUN’S Em- 
broidery Outfits containing stamp- 
ed and tinted designs with enough 
NUN’S BOILPROOF PEARL 
LUSTRE to complete them. Send 
| direct if your dealer cannot sup- 
| | ply you. Write today, sending 20c 
| | Stampsorcoin,andgetthisHANDY §& 
| |CASE and 6 SKEINS NUN’S 
BOILPROOF FLOSS with 
oh ae hl Everyone who 
| | embroiders needs it. 1912 
| | Premium Book showing NURS 
free premium offers given with 
each HANDY CASE. Send today. 
Mention dealer’s name. 


T. BUETTNER & CO., Inc., Chicago, New York, Hamburg 
Address all correspondence to 
315 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Cas? Yeven UW) 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast Cotors. 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 85c. 
Other prices on application. Have your friends’ 
names woven. An Ideal Gift. Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 
Orders can be placed through your dealer. 


Made Old 
From 

Your Carpets 
Send your old carpets 
to us. We will make 
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/ The glory of the flowers is enshrine 
%. by France’s leading perfumer 


 HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
in his latest creation of rarest blooms, 


Coeur de Jeannette 
(Heart of Jeannette) 


Its haunting fragrance wafts one 
back along garden paths of mem- 
oryto sunnyclimesand perfume- 
laden airs. Infinitely alluring 
when used sparingly. Two-ounce 
bottle, daintily boxed, $3.15. 
HOUBIGANT’S IDEAL PER- 
FUME—for ten years the fa- 
\ vorite of women of fashion. 
All leading dealers offer the 
v Houbigant creations, including 
Coeur de Jeannette. 
Sample of Coeur de Jeannette mailed 
for 20c —actual cost postage, etc. 
PARK & TILFORD, New York City 
Sole agents in the United States 
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Choose your baby’s carriage from our immense line — 
larger—more varied than ever. We show complete 











a Sy auti 
lines of English Go-Carts, Perambulators, Ideal Sleep- ee ASD S. them pte Dans np Pant 
ers and Collapsibles, enameled in green, blue or tan— S&S ARS BSS sia A tal 
upholstered with English Leather Cloth to match. Pic- 25 er a P bri a ees 
ture shows one of the many handsome models in the “a ES 2 & aie price list 
popular English Carts. The large quantity we sell by ra etee oss Oe illu strated in 
mail enables us to quote the lowest price. Selection is Nit S ws colors, with 
easy from our large free catalog. Send for it today. full par- 
LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., 0 mS ticulars. 
eS Address, 


| Allen Rug Weaving Co., 949 Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





























HEY hadn't been married 
| so many months when 
Brown said to his wife, 


‘* Madge, how on earth did you 
learn to make so many kinds of 
dessert, and all of them fine ?’’ 


*“Well,’? said young Mrs. 
Brown, beaming with pleasure, 
** you’ve said something so nice 
I’m going to tell you the secret. I 
sent to Burnett’s for their Dainty 
Desserts and found recipes for 115 
different delightful things in which 
you can use their extracts—and 
everyone says they’re the best. 
You’ve just had their vanilla again. 
Isn’t it delicious? ”’ 





** Madge,’” said Brown, proud- 
ly, ‘‘you’ve got a whole lot of 
what my mother called cooking- 
sense!”’ 






is a wonderful help to those who 
know how much the success of a 
dinner depends on the dessert. 
In purity, fragrance and flavor 
it stands alone. For sixty-five 
years housewives have been pay- 
as: id ing it the tribute of calling it 
the best. 















Fwo OUNCES NET 


Follow Mrs. Brown’s example 
by sending for our free dessert 





BURNETT'S 


VANILLA book, mentioning your grocer. 4 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. ‘ 
Dept. A 36 India St. fa 
@ Boston, Mass. * 





PEALEGTLY P 


TRADE KE MARK. 


Jose BRET OO. 







Western -Package 


Superior Extract of Vanilla. 





Eastern Package 4 























The World’s Greatest 
Condiment 

A flavoring that is known the 

world over, having qualities that 


no other sauce possesses. An 
appetizer and a digestive. 


LEAPERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Deliciously flavors Soups, Fish, Hot 
and Cold Meats, Stews, Hashes, 
Gravies and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan’s SONS, wrt tee, tte 
Agents,N.Y. : 


= 













DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 


Ce: Save $18.00 to $22.00 on 
-_—<—<---- 


germs] HOOSIER 


AND 


fascia HEATERS 


Why not buy the best when you 

can buy them at such low, wun- 
heard-of Factory Prices? THIRTY 
DAYS’ PREE TRIAL BEFORE YOU 
BUY. Our new improvements abso- 
lutely surpass anything ever produced. 
t@ SEND POSTAL TODAY FO 


AND PRICES, 


Hoosier Steel 


OUR FREE CATALOG 
| HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 201 State St., Marion, Ind. 











“MY BEST 
CHOCOLATE RECIPE” 
Selected by Marion H. Neil 


Chocolate Sausage 


1 Cupful of Bitter Y% Pound of Almonds 
Grated Chocolate 4% Cupful of Powdered 

1 Cupful of Sugar Sugar 

3 Teaspoonfuls of Va- 2 Whites of Eggs 
nilla Extract 


LANCH and chop the almonds into very 

fine pieces. Crush the sugar with a rolling- 
pin on a baking-board, and grate the choco- 
late. Beat up the whites of the eggs in a sauce- 
pan, then heat them over the fire and stir with 
a spoon until warm. Add the chocolate, sugar 
and almonds, and stir until the mixture is hot. 
Remove from the fire, add the vanilla extract; 
pour the hot mixture on to the powdered sugar 
and knead it on a baking-board. Form intoa 
large sausage or several small ones. Allow to 
dry for twelve hours, then cut into slices. This 
is a delicious sweetmeat. 


Chocolate Nut Cookies 


1 Tablespoonful of % Cupful of Milk 
Grated Chocolate 134 Cupfuls of Flour 


1 Cupful of Chopped 1 Teaspoonfulof Bak- 
Nut Meats ing Soda 
1 Cupful of Seeded Rai- 1 Teaspoonful of 
sins Powdered Cinna- 
1 Cupful of Sugar mon 
gg 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
2 Tablespoonfuls of nilla Extract 
Butter 


REAM the butter and sugar together; add 

the egg well beaten. Mix the flour, soda, 
chocolate and cinnamon together, and add 
them alternately with the milk. Stir in the 
raisins and nuts and vanilla extract. Drop in 
teaspoonfuls on buttered tins and bake in a 
moderate oven till ready. 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


2 Squares of Chocolate 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Cupfuls of Bread- 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
crumbs nilla Extract 
4 Cupfuls of Scalded 4% Cupful of Chopped 

Milk English Walnut 
24 Cupful of Sugar Meats 
2 Eggs 


ELT the chocolate over hot water. Soak 

the bread in the milk for half an hour, 
then add the sugar, the chocolate, salt, vanilla, 
the nuts and the eggs well beaten. Turn into 
a buttered pudding-dish and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for half an hour. Serve with milk or 
cream. 


Chocolate Marshmallow Cake 
_1 Square of Chocolate %g Cupful of Milk 


Some Marshmallows 1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
4% Cupful of Butter ing Powder 
1 Egg 14 Teaspoonful of Va- 
1 Cupful of Flour nilla Extract 


34 Cupful of Sugar 


REAM the butter and sugar together, then 

add the egg well beaten, the milk, flour, 
baking powder, vanilla and melted chocolate. 
Pour into a buttered round cake-tin and bake 
in a moderate oven for half an hour. After 
the cake has been out of the oven for ten min- 
utes split it and spread the lower part with a 
few marshmallows cut in small pieces. Lay 
on the upper part and set the cake in the oven 
until the marshmallows are melted. Sprinkle 
powdered sugar over the top. 


Potato Chocolate Cake 


14 Cupful of Grated 1 Cupful of Chopped 
Chocolate Nut Meats 
1 Cupful of Mashed 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
Potatoes nilla Extract 
4 Eggs 4 Teaspoonful of 


1 Cupful of Butter Grated Nutmeg 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 14 Teaspoonful of Pow- 


44 Cupful of Milk dered Allspice 
2% Cupfuls of Flour 14 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
4 Teaspoonfuls of dered Cloves 


Baking Powder 14 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
dered Cinnamo. 


EAT the butter and sugar together until 

creamy, then add the potatoes, the choco- 
late, melted; the yolks of eggs, beaten; the 
milk, flour, baking powder, spices, vanilla, nut 
meats, and the whites of eggs beaten stiffly. 
Mix carefully and bake in a moderate oven. 


Chocolate Pie 


2 Ounces of Unsweet- 2 Eggs 
ened Chocolate 1 Tablespoonful of 

1 Cupful of Sugar Butter 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
Flour nilla Extract 

1 Cupful of Boiling 


Water 


N IX the sugar and flour in a saucepan, then 
-: stir in the boiling water. When smooth 
add the chocolate and stir the mixture over 
the fire until the chocolate melts. Remove the 
pan from the fire, add the yolks of the eggs 
beaten with one tablespoonful of water and the 
butter. Set the saucepan in a pan of boiling 
water, cover and cook for ten minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Cool and flavor with the vanilla. 
Turn into a baked pastry-shell. Beat up the 
whites of the eggs stiffly, then gradually beat in 
a quarter of a cupful of sugar. Spread over 
the pie and bake in a slow oven until the 
meringue is firm. Whipped and sweetened 
cream may be spread on the top in place of 
the meringue. 


Chocolate Crullers 


2 Ounces of Unsweet- yy 
ened Chocolate 2 
3 Cupfuls of Flour ic 
3 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 1 Cupful of Sugar 
ing Powder 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of Va- Butter 
nilla Extract 


Teaspoonful of Salt 
Eggs 
upful of Milk 


“IFT together the flour, baking powder, 
sugar and salt. Rub the butter finely into 
them, add the eggs well beaten, the vanilla, 
milk and the chocolate melted. Mix into a 
smooth dough, roll out on a floured baking- 
board, cut into rings and fry in plenty of 
smoking-hot fat. Drain and sprinkle over 
with fine sugar. 











6 ‘Teaspoons 
$ 22° 


than Community Silver's 
> beauty is its unusually 
/ heavy plate of pure silver. 
It is this which gives it its 
sterling-like finishand makes 
: O 
it wear so well. 


Guaran teed for oye) years 
Ask your dealer 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lr, 


ONEIDA,N-Y. 
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—Health, Style, Comfort 


are perfectly combined in 


H &W oases 


100 STYLES 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 





Style and Ease During Maternity 


You who are pro- 
— mothers: 
that the 
H. RW. (Marmo) Ma- 
ternity Corset Waist 
gives a trim - and 
Stylish figure— 
without the slight- 
est endangerment 
to the well-being 
of either mother or 
child— throughout 
the entire wearing 
period. 

Scientifically de- 
signed to give 
support wherever: 
needed, it is soft and 
Pliable with lacings 
on either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort 
of the wearer. And 
thus, also, it holds the 
figure stylishly and natu- 
rally after confinement. 
All steels removable. j 

Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 
——_ operations. In fact, whenever Stays are de- 
sirable but corsets are too unyielding, this Waist is 
unapproachable for comfort and stylish lines, Made 
with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers — 
or sent prepaid on receipt of Price 












Growing Girls’ Figures Moulded Properly 





Mothers: When you corset your girls in women’s 
corsets you risk ruining both their health and their 
figures. 

With growing girls, Nature needs support, not op- 
Position. And this is precisely what is given by 
either of the two famous Corset Waists—the 

“*“Sheathlyne”’ No. 548 or the ' ‘Sheathlyne” No 





MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Tam 0’ Shanter for an Older Woman 

I should like very much to have a béret or 
a Tam o’ Shanter for spring, but those I have 
seen in the shops are too young looking for me, 
as lam thirty-eight and require a more digni- 
fied hat. Can you suggest an arrangement for 
trimming a Tam o’ Shanter more suitably for 
my age, and the materials I will require? I 
have a caramel-brown whipcord tailored suit 
and a blue serge one-piece dress with which I 
would like to wear it. Miss O. B. 

Yes, there is a type of “Tam” hat which 
you may adapt. Make a “Tam” crown about 
sixteen inches in diameter, with a corded edge 
inclosing 4 fine silk wire. Use a soft chiffon 
taffeta in beige or gage-green, as either color 
will look well with your tailored suit or dress. 
Attach the crown to a shaped band. Cover 
the band with soft folds of tulle, arranging it 
high up around the lower part of the crown, 
and at the left side make a bow of three high, 
wired loops and short ends. As the crown is 
wired at the outer edge you can shape it to 
frame your face becomingly. 


To Clean a Black Straw Hat 

My nice, black Milan-straw hat, left from 
last season, is dull and dusty looking. How do 
you advise me to clean it? 

MarGARET BriGur. 

A black straw hat may be sponged with 
alcohol and then brushed over with a’ thin 
solution of gum arabic, which gives a varnished 
finish as well asa slight stiffness. If the straw 
is very dingy use a good black ink ora liquid 
shoe dressing before applying the gum-arabic 
preparation. 


Fastenin2 Baby’s Bonnet Without Strings 
Is there any way I can fasten my baby’s 
little bonnet without using long strings? They- 
make a bulk under her chin and soil very 
easily. MorHeER, 
Yes, often a child’s cap is fastened with an 
elastic band covered with a casing of lawn 
edged with a narrow lace. This is sewed on 
the left side and fastens over on the right with 
a tiny button and eyelet loop. The elastic 
should fit loosely and not pull the slightest. 
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All 54 Inches (1/2 yds.) Wide. 


Buy BENN’S MOHAIRS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS 





Of the Old Established Spinners and Manufacturers 


The women of this generation have 


of wearing these. lovely and brilliant dress fabrics in colors and qualities 
specially suitable for the 


Spring and Summer 


_ We now present the largest assortment of Mohair Fabrics ever shown tothe Amer- 
ican Public. ** The radiant hues of early dawn’’” 
are reproduced and represented in the beautiful effects shown in Quality H 135. These 


“MOHAIR RADIANTS” 


are the latest novelties, refined i 


fail to “charm and satisfy the most cultured taste. 


BENN’S 


England 
1860 


Spring and S Summer Assortment 


H 105—POPULAR MOHAIR SICILIAN. Medium weight, 
H 106—STRIPED MIXTURE SICILIAN. Medium weight, 


H 115—RICH PLAIN MOHAIRS. Light weight, 24 colorings. 
H 117—BRIGHT SHADOW-STRIPED MOHAIR. Medium weight, i eduaings . 


H 122—GROS GRAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Heavy weigh 


H 123—HEAVY GROS GRAIN MOHAIR, FANCY CORDED SICILIAN. Black and Blue 
H 124—WHITE HAIRLINE STRIPE. Black and Blue ground, light weight ‘ 

H 125—BLACK HAIRLINE STRIPE. Cream ground, light weight . . 

H 127—LUSTROUS SHADOW STRIPES. With cord, light weight, 17 colosings 

H 128—SILK-LIKE PEKIN STRIPED MOHAIRS. Light weight, 17 colorings . 


H 129—MOHAIR CORD. In Black and Blue, light weight 


*H 135—““MOHAIR RADIANTS,”’ reproducing “‘the radiant hues of aly pane : datiady 
the ~ the latest novelty; medium weight, in 15 colorings . 


“WHITE HOUSE” 


H 161—““WHITE HOUSE”’ SUPERFINE BLACK TAFFETA MOHAIR. Lightweight. - 
H 162—“‘ WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE MOHAIR CORD. 
H 163—‘‘WHITE HOUSE” SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR. 
H 164—** WHITE HOUSE”’SUPERFINE PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN. Med. w’ ght, 15 colorings 1.60 yd. 


The Most Economical Width to Use 


EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO YO 


Benn’s Mohairs embrace colors and qualities 


and the changeable colors of the rainbow 





never experienced the charm 


n effect, and cannot 


MOHAIRS 


America 
1904 


$1.00 yd. 
1.00 yd. 
1.15 yd. 
1.15 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
1.25 yd. 
1.25 yd. 


21 colorings . 
5 colorings . 


t, 10 colorings 


1.35 yd. 


QUALITIES | 


$1.60 yd. 
1.60 yd. 
1.60 yd. 


Light weight, 12 colorings 
Light weight, 11 colorings . 


UR NEAREST OFFICE 


suited to all occasions and purposes— 





The New Embroidered Lingerie Hats 


I am anxious to begin the embroidery for a 


the wearers. 


gradually and hea 


Pleated bust so as to 


ages from 7 to 17 


hae ‘ 


tractive as any one, no 
superb 
























her figure may be. 
actual waist measure only. 


Sizes 18 to 26. Atall corset departments 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Other Popular H. &W. Styles 





propor- 


attract- 
ivel 

Here is a 
garment 
that will 


supPly 


everything 
that your 
figurelacks; 
you will al- 
ways feel 
that you 
look as_at- 
matter how 
Order by 








prevailing 


Gives a Perfect Figure 
H. & W. Dress Form and Corset Combined 


If your bust is not 
full and round—if your 
hips are not generous 
enough to enable you 
to wear owns Of the 
style with 
the Assurance that your 


Perfect ease, comfort and graceful poise result to 
The abdomen and bust are supported, 
the shoulders straightened, and the youthful figure 
thfully trained toward the re- 

quirements of fashionable womanhood. 
The No, 548 is cut high for tall girls, and has 
ive proper freedom. Th 

is cut low for the petite girl or for athletics, For all 


oO. 


At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 





No. 386 


$1.50 
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summer lingerie hat. <A milliner friend says 
that such hats will not be good style this year. 
What is your opinion? DovustTFUL. 

Your friend is right, if she has in mind the 
heavy, embroidered linen hats of several sea- 
sons ago; but even these take on a fashionable 
air when made with frills of deep lace at the 
brim edge, or a scant drapery of wider lace 
drooping over the edge of the brim. This year 
three-inch frills of net, lace or embroidery, 
entirely covering the hat, are used, or deep 
embroidery flouncing is put on with slight 
fullness or it is corded. Another lingerie hat 
that is much liked i is one with all-over em- 
broidery covering it, which is put on as plainly 
and tightly asa velvet covering. Often on 
a hat of this type a delicate coloring shows 
through the embroidery. I advise you to 
embroider straight flouncing for your hat. The 
crown may be of plain, corded lawn. In our 
Embroidery Book you will: find many pretty 
designs for which transfer patterns can be sup- 
plied. This book costs ten cents; by mail, 
fifteen cents. 


Draped Hat Brims are Pretty and “Smart” 
I havea last summer’s hat with a good hemp 
crown, but the brim, which was covered with 
shirred tulle, is hopelessly worn and torn. What 
can I cover the brim with? I do not want 
to use net again, but something serviceable 
for every-day wear. Mrs. ALBERT M. G. 


Why not drape the brim with taffeta? This 
is not only fashionable this year, but it is prac- 
tical as well. Rip off the tulle and cover the 
brim with thin crinoline or capenet; shape and 
fit it to the lower brim. Baste to the brim 
edge a thin silk or muslin bias binding to pro- 
tect the taffeta from the wires. Measure for 
the taffeta at the widest Part of the brim, 
drawing it in one piece from the upper brim, 
at the base of the crown, Over the brim edge 

and the under side to the ‘head size. Allow for 
scant fullness in the circumference. Gather 
or lay the taffeta in fine plaits at the base of 
the crown and at the head size, and distribute 
the fullness evenly around the brim edge. No 
tacking is necessary at theouteredge. This hat 
would be charming if trimmed with a tulle bow, 


coats, bathing suits, etc. 
shades, up to cream or white. 


no matter what price you pay. 


Write for free samples. 





Greystone 


Important! 
numbers you wish to see; also what co/rs interest you most. 
collection is too extensive to send except by special request. 


JOSEPH BENN & SONS, Inc. 


Mail Order Dept. “L” 


as women’s, misses’ and children’s dresses; skirts, suits, traveling wear, automobile 
All colors from black, through the most useful and beautiful 
Every number is pure, bright Mohair— no imitation. 
“White House” Superfine Qualities are the height of perfection; cannot be surpassed, 


Our low prices show the saving effected by buying direct 
from the loom and eliminating 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH and guarantee satisfaction, or return your money in full. 


intermediate profits. 


Say which of the above 


Our full 


Rhode Island 











No. 43 No.2 No. 403 No. 390 
50c 75¢ $1.00 $1.50 


Atall dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ca leat , Migses 
and Children—Insist on H. & W. and accept nesubatitete 








L____Jilustrated Booklet on Request 








STILL _FMBROIDERY | 
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By an improved process KaUmagraphs are now 
made so that designs will not flake or break off. 
Kaumagrapths give beautiful clear outlines on any fabric 
without muss or trouble. Cost 10c each. and~ 
some illustrated Embroidery Book and Shirt Waist 
Design or set of twenty-four of one Initial sent for 
10c. Agents wanted. Address Dept. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 114 West 32nd Street, New York City 


or With flowers or plumes. 


Pattern for a Dutch Poke Hat 

Can you supply me with a pattern for a 
Dutch poke hat? I am anxious to make a 
lingerie hat of embroidery in this style. Iam 
sixteen years of age. S. Youne. 

If you will wait until the next issue of THE 
JouRNaL—that for May, 1912—you will find 
a Pattern for a Dutch poke hat which you 





The Simplex Ironer will iron a large 
table cloth in three minutes, other 
work in proportion and do it perfectly. 
How long would it take you by hand? 

It’s easy to have an abundance of spotless, 


snowy linen when you have a 


Simplex Ironer 
In the Home 


The Simplex does 
five hours’ ironing 
in one hour, and 
gives a more 
BEAUTIFUL 
FINISH than an 
expert Jaundress. 

It irons all flat pieces and plain clothes—the 
big bulk of the ironing, and saves hours for other 
work, rest and recreation. Pays for itself in six 
months. : 

Operates by hand or any power. Sizes and prices 
to suit any family. Heats by gas, gasoline or 
electricity. Gas cost only ic an ho 

Write for FREE “‘Ironing Hints’’ sopikdet, catalog and - 
thirty days free trial offer. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
A 52 E. Lake Street Chicago, Il. 






Combined Garter 
and Suspender 50c 


Here is the newest idea 






itis for boys. It holds both 
years trousers and stockings up, 


yet allows full play of 
m& the body. It somewhat 
* corrects continued stoop- 
ing and round shoul- 
ders. It does not chafe 
or bind and gives ut- 
most comfort and con- 
venience. Easily adjusted 
to fit the boy’s body. 
The Two-In-One Combina- 
tion is compact—put on in an 
instant. It cannot break or tear 
—mounted with nickeled trim- 
mings, guaranteed not to rust 
or leave rust marks on the 
clothing. Made with unbreak- 
able buttons at places where 
other braces have buttonholes. 
Strong elastic ends. 


Suspenders and Supporters 
usually cost 25c and 50c a pair 
each, while the Two-Jn-One 
costs but SOc. 


Sent on receipt of price if your dealer hasn't them. 
HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Patentees and Sole Makers 
138-146 West 14th Street 
New York City 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Whiz’’ Suspenders 














may be able to use. 


To Clean a White Beaver Hat 
Before putting away my white beaver hat I 
should like to clean it. How can I do this 
successfully ? Younc Grr. 
Clean your white beaver hat with French 
chalk and powdered magnesia, rubbing the 











BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


Myillustrated outfit of 30 longor 12short 
patterns, full directions for making,only 
25c, With List of Baby’s First Needs and 
beautiful Art Pictureof MotherandBaby 
Will also send Free in plain 


in colors. 
envelope beautiful illustrated Sprin 
Catalog of stylish garments from Birt 





names, postpaid 25c. Send today. 
MRS. ELLA JAMES, 103 Union Bldg. , Syracuse, N.Y. 


to17_ years. My Booklet, What Name 
for Baby, containing over a thousand 


mixture well into the beaver. Put away for 
several days in tissue paper, then brush and 
shake out. If not thoroughly clean repeat the 
process. As you will not need your hat until 
next winter it will be well to leave some of the 
powder on it when you put it away. 
NOTE—AlIl questions about hats will be answered if 
you will send a Stamped, addressed envelope to Ida 
Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





























TTICOATS Write for /vee catalog, showing beauti- 
ful petticoats, combinations and princess 
slips. All garments made to measure. 


Write today. 


Cc. G. F. Company, Owego, N. Y. 





, PE hl 
seas" POULTRY | nies oa ie 


and Almanac for 1912 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their prices 
and their operation. All about poultry houses 
and how to build them, It's an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You needit. Only 15c. 


Cc, C. SHOEMAKER, Box 965, Freeport, Ill. 





EDDING te: 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best aoume prepaid ‘anywhere. Monogram 


tati 
EST. 


INVITATIONS 


isiting Cards,50c. Write for samples, 
ROOK’ 8, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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add a great 
dealtothe at- 
tractiveness 
of fresh, sum- 
mery curtains 
and hangings. 
Brenlin al-, 
ways looks 
well, and it 
wears for 
years. In 
fact, a Bren- 
lin shade will 
outwear sev- 
eral ordinary 
shades. 

The difference in material is what makes 
Brenlin wear so much better. Ordinary 
shades are a coarse muslin, stiffened with 
a “filling” of chalk. This “‘filling” cracks 
and falls out, leaving the shade streaked, 
full of pinholes and unsightly. 

There is no “filling” in Brenlin. Brenlin 
is a closely woven cloth. There is nothing 
about it to crack. It is supple — not stiff. 

Brenlin is made in all colors and in Brenlin 
Duplex. With Brenlin Duplex you can have 
a uniform color outside and different colors 
inside to harmonize with the color scheme of 
each room. 

Brenlin is not expensive. There is scarcely 
any difference in cost. For a few cents more 
a shade you can get Brenlin. 


The Brenlin Book—uwrite for it today 


In it are actual samples of Brenlin in all 
colors, also in Brenlin Duplex, and many 
helpful suggestions 
for the ‘treatment of 
your windows. 

With it we will give 
you the name of the 
: Brenlin dealer in your 
Window city. 

So that you may 
Shades | know that you are 
: getting Brenlin, the 


of name BRENLIN is 
- perforated along the 
enlin edge of every yard. 
Be sure to look for it 

when buying and when 
your shades are hung. 








Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Brenlin is sold in all colors and 

in Brenlin Duplex by the 
following dealers. 


EASTERN 


Albany . .N.Y.. W.M. Whitney & Co. 
Boston . Mass.. Jordan Marsh Co. 
Elmira . N.Y. . Sheehan, Dean & Co. 


Fhiladelphia. Pa. — 
Pittsburgh . Pa. 
Portland . . Me. 


. Gimbel Brothers 
. Boggs & Buhl 
. Eastman Bros. & Bancroft 
Washington. 1>.C. . W.B. Moses & Sons 
Watertown . N.Y. . A. Bushnell & Company 
CENTRAL 
. Marshall Field & Company 
. The John Shillito Company 
TheAlms & Doepke Company 
. . The Sterling & Welch Co. 
Indianapolis. Ind. . The Taylor Carpet Company 
Louisville. .© Ky. . John C. Lewis Co. 
Minneapolis . Minn. . 


Chicago ... Ill. . 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland. . O. 


Carpet Co. 


Peoria. . . Jl... . Clarke & Co. 
St. Louie. , Mo. . Trorlicht-DunckerCarpetCo. 
St. Paul . Minn. . J. W. Hulme Co. 


WESTERN 


Atchison. . Kan. . E.W.H.Lake 
Denver . . Colo. . The A. T. Lewis & Son 
Dry Goods Co. 
Lawrence. . Kan. Innes, Bullene & Hackman 
Lincoln . . Neb. The A. D. Benway Co. 
Los Angeles . Cal. . Barker Bros. 
Missoula . . Mont.. Missoula Mercantile Co. 
en. . . Utah . Boyle Furniture Co. 
Seattle . . Wash.. The Grote-Rankin Co. 
Topeka . . Kan. . The Mills Dry Goods Co. 
SOUTHERN 


Birmingham. Ala. . Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


Charlotte. . N.C. . Lubin Furniture Co. 

Dallas. . . Texas . Titche-Goettinger Co. 

Memphis . . Tenn. . Bry-Block Mercantile Co. 

Mobile . . Ala. . Seifert-Gower Furniture 
Company 

New Orleans. La. . D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 

Norfolk. . . Va. . Miller, Rhoads & Swartz 


Richmond . Va. . The Cohen Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C . Huntley-Hill Stockton Co. 


and by leading dealers in all cities 











{VERY dress style looks its best 
4 when the plackets and seams are 
rate meso terclen hme time Ceomostall 


E'S 


PATENT 





Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Our t 


Invisible 2 Za) Hooks and 


Eyes =D Eyes 
5c 10c 
Won't Rust 
PEET BROTHERS 
Deptt Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR WALLS 

C vm = AND 
CEILINGS 
Goes on Like Paint ; Looks Like Wall Paper; You Can Wash It 
A beautiful illustrated book of 24 colors and Photo- 


graphs sent free. md your name and address to the 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 








Pongee Silk Hat for a Little Girl 

















HAVE some natural-color pongee silk, left 

over from adress, which I should like to use to 
make a hat for my little six-year-old daughter. 
I prefer a pattern of a round, bowl-shaped hat, 
as she has been wearing a velours hat in this 
style, which has been most comfortable and 
becoming to her. I have in mind a simple 
band-and-bow trimming. Mrs. L. W. M. 


I have had made an illustration of a hat 
which I hope is like the one you have in mind. 
The bow at the back is reminiscent of the 
Victorian period, with its broad loops and 
hanging ends, and yet without the discomfort 
of the earlier styles as the ends are not long 
enough to prove annoying. It is a charming 
hat for a young child, while the little bunch of 
cherries and strawberries, made of small pieces 
of silk, gives an enchanting bit of bright color— 
which very young people always love—in such 
small quantity that it cannot offend the most 
exacting taste. This hat is made with a two- 
piece crown, with the seam running across 
from one side to the other. The brim like- 
wise is in two pieces, is made of a double thick- 
ness of material, with a thin crinoline inter- 
lining, and is finished with rows of stitching; 
it may be turned up in front or on one side. 
Patterns have been cut and I will send you 
one and hope it will prove satisfactory. 


Simple Trimming for a Panama Hat 


Vee looking at the hats left from last 
summer I found a good-looking Panama 
which belonged to my son, who seems sud- 
denly to have grown too big forit. However, 
it fits my eight-year-old Mildred, so I am 
going to clean it with lemon and trim it for her 
to wear. The problem is how to trim it. I 
prefer.the tailored band, but my little girl is 
very fond of flowers and longs to have some 
on her hat; and she is old enough to wear a 
trimmed hat if it is not too elaborate. Please 
suggest something out of the ordinary, yet 
not too fussy. ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


You do right to recognize your little girl’s 
taste and permit her to have a simple garland 
of flowers on her hat. Unadorned simplicity 
in children’s clothes is a mistake if carried 
to the extent of depriving the children of the 
beautiful natural things which their growing 
sense of beauty demands, and for which they 
sometimes yearn until they are actually un- 
happy. Would you not like to trim the hat 
like the one illustrated below? This is not too 
elaborate for a child, but is exceedingly dainty 
in appearance. It is simply trimmed with a 
wreath of tiny pink roses and leaves, the little 
hand-sewed roses being made of satin and the 
leaves of ribbon. There is a delicacy and 
charm about these little made roses which 
make them seem more appropriate for trim- 
ming for a young person’s hat than the more 
natural-looking roses of silk or cotton. The 
wreath is arranged low on the left side and 
higher on the right, drooping down again 
across the back. It is caught low on the left 
side with three flat bows made of velvet ribbon. 
These bows might be in the same color as the 
roses, or a deep green or black would be equally 
effective and doubtless more serviceable. Be- 
sides roses many other dainty little flowers, 
which are easily made of ribbon or dress silk, 
could be used without detracting from the 
childlike simplicity you wish to keep. Daisies, 
the white-petaled marguerites or yellow Black- 
eyed Susans are delightfully realistic if made of 
narrow ribbons; and violets, sweet peas or the 
natural-looking wild roses would be charming 
in this same arrangement. 








A Panama Hat Flower-Trimmed 

















Printzess 


7% ee in Dress 
ashions 

«[ JRINTZESS” 
label, in your 
coat or suit, is a 
pledge of . “ Dis- 
tinction in Dress” 
a positive prom- 
ise to you of fit and 
quality. You need 


no other assurance 
of satisfaction for two 


full seasons’ wear. 


We have just prox 


duced twelve Fash+ 
ion Art- prints that 
interpret the idea of 
“Distinctionin Dress” 
in anew way. 


Each Art-print features 
a PRINTZESS Gar- 
ment that will be worn 
this Spring and shown 
at the store that adver- 
tises PRINTZESS. 
A postcard will bring you 
the fullset of Art-prints free 
Department A 
The PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND’ - - OHIO 
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URITY is the 
chief claim to 
household favor 


held by 





The attractive, 
sparkling white- 
ness that pleases 
at first sight—the 
great, clear crys- 
tals, which dis- 
solve like nectar— 
are .simply the 
outward proof of 
innate purity. 


The dainty, 
easy-breaking 
shape adds the 
last touch of re- 
finement. 


One of the 


Quality 
Products 
of 
The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 
117 Wall St. New York 


4 Read the story of its making 

in our splendidly illustrated 

booklet. Sent free on request. 
Address Dept. 7. 











WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


Kindergarten Cards 


to amuse children may be fashioned from 
the colored pictures found in vegetable and 
floral catalogs. Put a piece of heavy white 
paper under the colored picture and prick 
with a pin all around it. You will find an 
outline of the same thing on the white paper, 
and the design may be sewed from hole to 
hole with a bright-colored yarn or embroidery 
cotton. Se mee 


In Cleaning Kitchen Walls 


a little kerosene added to each pail of warm 
soapsuds (about a cupful to each pail) will 
make the work easier. This has been found 
especially good for walls that have a finish 
in imitation of tiles. Do not use hot water, 
as it is apt to leave a mottled appearance. 
M. L. B. 


If You Own a House 


plant a fruit tree when the baby is a year old. 
Continue to plant one every year, and for 
every child that may follow. Call it the 
birthday orchard; and when the children 
grow older and the trees bear fruit allow 
the children to have the fruit of their own 
trees to sell. Plant fruit that grows best 
in your locality. WASHINGTON. 


Goldfish May be Kept Healthy 


by giving them a salt bath about every two 
weeks. Doitinthis way: Put a teaspoonful 
of salt in a quart of clear water and place the 
fish in it for fifteen minutes—no longer. 
When changing the water in the aquarium a 
small wire strainer will be found a great con- 
venience. Pour all the water from the gold- 
fish bowl, with the fish, into a basin. Rinse 
the bowl, dry it, fill it with fresh water, and, 
with the wire strainer, pick up the goldfish 
and drop them back into the bowl. Aqua- 
riums should be kept in a cool place and not 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Feed 
the fish every other morning, allowing six or 
eight fish one-fourth of a sheet of food cut 
in small pieces. Sick fish have often become 
strong and healthy after a few salt baths, as 
described. Two READERS. 


Ironing May be Made Easier 


if two small horses are kept for the ironing- 
board to rest on, just high enough for one’s 
knees to fit under when seated. In this 
way all the small pieces in the wash may be 
ironed while one is sitting, saving much 
fatigue to the back and feet. KANSAs. 


Cleaning Spiral Bedsprings 


has always been a trial for the housekeeper. 
It may, however, be easily accomplished if 
she uses a dish-mop, and keeps one just for 
that purpose. Get the dust out of the springs 
first with the dry mop, then dampen the 
mop and go over the metal a second time. 


M. S. B. 
A Seed Apron ” 


will be useful to the woman who works in a 
garden. Seed packets are liable to be mis- 
laid or overturned, but an apron designed 
especially for them will keep them safe. 
Make it of strong gingham, adding little 
pockets in rows. Leave a margin of eight 
inches all around. PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Convenience for a Sick Person 
is a good-sized shoe-bag, with ample pockets, 
that may be fastened with large safety-pins 
to the mattress, on whichever side of the bed 
it is needed. In the pockets may be stored 
books, papers, fancy-work, handkerchief, and 
various articles that are constantly being 
lost in the bed. This idea is suggested for 
one who is confined to a bed for some time, 
yet is able to read, write and amuse one’s 
self. 12 el aes 
Here is an Idea for Farmers 

sent in by a farmer’s wife who likes to see 
everything about her table look neat. She 
furnishes clean crash or linen coats for ‘‘the 
help”’ to slip on before coming to the table. 
These coats cover soiled shirts, and if they 
are used only at mealtime they do not add 
much to the washing. O. B. M. 


Threads and Hairs on a Carpet 


are hard to sweep up, but if the broom is 
brushed lightly round and round, instead 
of straight along, the threads will be formed 
in a ball and may easily’ be picked off the 
broom. Mrs. J. H. F. 


Have Your Kitchen a Pretty Room 
if you have to work there yourself, and you 
will find that there is a pleasant side to the 
labor. The choice of utensils has something 
to do with making the room attractive, and 
as you replace articles select either the tur- 
quoise blue and white enamel ware, or articles 
that are all white. Ifthe floor covering is 
a blue-and-white tile pattern, if there are 
simple white curtains at the windows, if the 
serving-table is covered with white table 
oilcloth, and the white utensils are hanging 
up, the room cannot fail to be inviting, and 
the care of it will be a pleasure. If the wood- 
work is a stained pine, yellow on the walls 
would look well and also would harmonize 
with the blue-and-white color scheme. 

S 
For a New Sofa Cushion D.S. 


make a bag of scrim or unbleached cotton 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 
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“The World 1s mine— 
Town a KODAK” 


Take a Kodak with you, and picture, from 
your own viewpoint, not merely the places 
that interest you but also the companions 
who help to make your trip enjoyable. 


Anybody can take good pictures with a Kodak. Catalogue 


free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROcHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 





























Seen Form 


(THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM) 


, } ‘AKES your place at weari- 


some fittings, at home or at 
your dressmaker’s. Reproduces 
YOU or any one with looking- 
glass fidelity. Simply inflate the 
Form inside the proper waist 
lining. Adjustable to any height 
for draping skirts. The small 
box base holds it all. 
Write for Fashion Book “V-17”—‘'What To 
Wear And How To Make It.’”) When in New York 
be sure to call and see practical demonstration. 
Pneu Form Company 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St. 


ew Yor 


Phone— 










Bryant 
7620 
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Coward 
Tyre Sense 
Shoe 


A sensible, helpful shoe for 


growing feet. Built to support, 
strengthen and protect. Steadies 
the ankles, holds the arch in place, 
and corrects “flat-foot” conditions. 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Hecl made by James 8. Coward for over 30 years. 
For Children, Women and Men. 

Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


AMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 








the size you wish the pillow to be, and hang 
it in a convenient closet. Put into the bag, 
from time to time, every scrap of waste silk 
that is too small for other uses. When the 
bag is full sew up the open end, cover, and 
you will have a new cushion. Don’t forget 


All Goes Glidingly 
when things are oiled with HomME O1L. That's 


because HoME.OIL is a quality oil—best every 
way—by every test. It took years to produce 










to start a new bag when you sew up the old 
one. M. 


NOTE—This depa: at is an ““Exchange”’ of 
ideas—of any helpf saint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitcher .e nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of .ae house—to which any Journal 
reader is cordially .vited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for . y» ideaaccepted. But no manuscripts 
can be return unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly just the hint itself, to The Editor of 
** The Jou: ’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

















because it first had to beat them all in the friction, heat, cold and safety 
tests. That’s why a money-back guarantee goes with every bottle. 
That’s why it is sold everywhere. That’s why it is best for 

oiling outside as well as inside the home. You get more oil ial 
for your money when you buy Home Ow. No fussy ri 


Write for free trial bottle and prove its high quality. 








Independ’  -e Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








directions —just go ahead and oil. B 
ottle 





BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, F 
322-D Liquid Veneer Building Buffalo, N. Y. FT@e 

















Here is 
Your 
Book 
About 









Sewing Machine 


World’s lightest running, fastest 
running, most silent running —makes 
most perfect stitch —sees that spool 
thread never tangles and breaks — 
sees that needle never breaks from 
improper tension release—gives out 


empty shuttle without digging — 
keeps the drawers automatically locked ex- 
cept when you need them—the machine of 
perfect beauty—the only machine insured 
against accident, wear, fire, cyclone, water. 


Ask Your Dealer For Your 
Copy of This Book 

To tell. you all about this machine of 
your rights of thirty-two comforts for 
you, this book “SIN THE DAY’S 
WORK”? is waiting for you at your 
dealer’s. NoCharge. He 
expects you. Just ask for it. 


Corr CO Free, , President 


Free Sewing Machine Co. 


Chicago 







































HIS is one of 

the forty big- 
gest suit values ever 
offered to the 
women of America. 
The other thirty-nine 
are illustrated and de- 
scribed in our beautiful 
fashion book, which 
also contains forty sam- 
ples of all-wool fabrics. 


BIG STYLE 
BOOK FREE 


You want this book. 
You want it because 
it describes a won- 
derful new selling 
method which enables us to 
offer garments to you at 
wholesale prices. You want 
it because it is the key to 
New York’s latest and most 
modish styles and best tai- 
loring. Every stylish woman, 
economically inclined, 
should have this beautiful 
fashion book. You can have 
it FREE. A post-card will 
bring it. Write for it today— 
now, before you forget. 


WANTED 


We want Ladies to represent our interests 
in every locality. Big money making op- 
portunity. Write for particulars. 


NEW YORK GARMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


Broadway and 28th Street, New York, N.Y. 














25 Designs—All Steel 


and Special Prices. 
We can save you money. 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 





a I Kelome Fence Machine Co. 
We 408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 





WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


A Novel Paper Doll’s House 


was drawn on the nursery wall about a foot 
from the floor. It was merely an outline of 
a house. Each room was then papered 
differently, and furnished with furniture 
cut from advertisements, pasted in the proper 
places in the rooms. Then an exterior of the 
house was drawn on cardboard, cut the right 
shape, and fastened to the wall like a door, 
with strong muslin hinges. It was a cheap 
toy; never in the way, never mislaid. 

E 


ii. KL. 


The Cover of a Lard-Pail 


is very convenient to place over the burner 
of a gas stove when heating something in a 
small dish or a cup. G. L. H. 


Washing Floors 


is often the most dreaded of all household 
work, as the knees become sore through the 
position a woman must take. If two pieces 
of soft cloth are folded in several thicknesses 
and placed over the knees, under the stock- 
ings, the relief experienced will be great. 
The stockings will keep the pads in place. 
Then, equipped with a pail of warm water, 
a soft clean cloth, a tin plate containing 
laundry and scouring soaps, and a piece of 
a broken clothespin for scraping obstinate 
spots, a woman need have no fear of any 
floor, however rough. FRIENDSHIP. 


A Safe Place for Matches 
is a glass jar which has a screw top. Unless 
you use safety matches it is better not to 


leave them in the box in which they come 
from the store. AS BS. 


A Good Weighted Brush 


for polishing floors may be made from a 
wornout carpet-sweeper. Remove the brush 
and place:a’ brick inside instead, fastening 
it by wires.to keep it from slipping; then 
cover the sweeper all over with a piece of 
heavy carpet. The swing of the handle will 
give the brush an easy motion. 
: PENNSYLVANIA. 
In Sweeping a Room 
open all the windows and sweep toward the 
center of the room. This will keep the dust 
off the woodwork, and the walls also will be 
left cleaner. Mrs. E. H. A. 


Newspapers are So Useful 


that a place should be provided for keeping 
them where they will not be in the way. 
About a foot above the kitchen table fasten 
upright to the wall two lengths of strong 
garter elastic, each strap measuring about 
fourteen inches in- length. These straps 
should be tacked at each end, and should be 
placed about nine inches apart. Newspapers 
may be folded and slipped under these bands 
until needed for various purposes. 

A Hole in Granite Ware = 6. 
may be mended temporarily in this way: 
Insert a nail or something else in the opening 
and turn it round and round until the hole is 
perfectly round; then pound a cork in tight, 
and, with a sharp knife, cut off most of it, 
leaving only an eighth of an inch on each 
side of the metal. OHIO. 


When Washing Windows 


add a small quantity of bluing to the water 
and the windows will be improved in 
appearance. . A. K 


Printed Pillow - Tops 


are greatly improved when being made up 
if they are covered with a washable bob- 
binet. Finish around the edge with a cord 
to harmonize with the colors in the pillow. 
M.H. 
Oil Your Castors Once in a While 
and see how much more easily large pieces 
of furniture may be moved. Do this at any 
rate at housecleaning time, and take care 
to wipe off any superfluous oil, not only 
because it would collect dirt if allowed to 


remain, but also because it might drip a little 
and stain the carpets or rugs. ~ 


Keeping a Lantern Ready for Use 


at all times is an important duty if one lives 
in the country. After putting the lantern 
in order draw an inverted paper bag over 
the globe and tuck it around the lower 
edge; then slip the globe into place and 
hang the lantern on a handy nail. The bag 
will keep the globe free from dust, and may 
be instantly removed. TENNESSEE. 
A Good Ru& From an Old Carpet 

was made in the following way by an ingen- 
ious housekeeper: She had three lengths 
of carpet seemingly too faded and soiled for 
further use, although not badly worn. She 
sewed the breadths together and hemmed the 
edges over a two-inch facing of canvas. Her 
next step was to dye her ‘“‘art square,” 
which she accomplished by lightly tacking 
the carpet to the floor of an empty hay-loft 
and sprinkling it thoroughly with red dye 
from a watering-pot. After the square was 
evenly and thickly sprinkled she took an old 
broom, which she had trimmed evenly, and 
scrubbed the dye in well. The rug was left 
in the loft until thoroughly dry, and it was 
used with satisfaction for a long time. If it 
had been hung on a line or laid on the grass 
it would not have taken the dye evenly. 
Applied in the manner described the color 
did not run at all. Economy. 


In Buying a Thimble 


choose one a size larger than your exact fit. 
When a thimble is the exact size, or too 
small, the finger will soon become painful. 


i DEMARARA. 
A Schedule of Work 


for every day of the week, framed and hung 
in the kitchen, will be a great help to a maid. 
It assists in teaching a new servant what she 
is to do, and she is more likely to keep up 
with her work if she can see before her plainly 
the duties for each day. E. M’L. 











| When You Decorate 
/ Your Home 


Nothing adds to the beauty of a home 
/ so much as walls and woodwork painted 


with good lead-and-oil paint, the walls 


stenciled with attractive designs. 


Painted walls are durable. They may be 
washed; one soiled spot does not require 
the re-decoration of an entire room. ‘They 
may be tinted any conceivable color and 
decorated with exclusive stencil designs so 
they perfectly represent your own tastes. 


Paint made of 


Dutch Boy Painter 


Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil is ideal for home 
decoration. Whether put on half gloss, 
like an eggshell, or with a full flat surface, 
it not only lasts the longest, but is the 
richest, most artistic finish. 


Let Us Furnish You Stencils 


for less than the cost of designing and cutting. Send us the cer- 
tificate at the bottom of this page and we will send you our stencil 
catalog of 100 designs, any of which you may buy at half of the 
catalog price, or send the certificate and 10 cents and we will 
send the stencil shown at the top of this advertisement, all cut 
and ready to reproduce this design. ‘These stencils are designed 
by one of the foremost stencil artists in America. We will 
supply them to you for less than the cost of ordinary stencils. We 
will make our profit later, for we know you will want to use 
only reliable materials on your walls and will select Dutch Boy 


Painter Pure White Lead. 


Send for the Catalog or the Stencil 
now—Here is the Certificate 








Paint Points 


‘ (1) 
National Lead Co. When painting your house out- 
side avoid the use of paint that 
cracks and blisters. Use pure white 
lead and linseed oil. Have your 
paint mixed on the job and look 
for the Dutch Boy on the white 
lead package. He’s a guarantee of 
purity and long wear. 

White lead paint may be tinted 
any color you desire. 
Send for Free Paint Points 12 
NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


BRANCHES IN 


Stencil Department 


111 Broadway, New York 








NAT IONAL” LE/ AD: 


SANY - NATIONAL LEAD one 


IN ALS T LEAD-COMP. NY: 
ES 12 CERTIFICATE] [McCMxX stig 


Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
New York Boston Buffalo 
San Francisco St. Louis 





Philadelphia Uohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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The Pioneer 
rs 
Fine Cambrics 








































‘ 
Customer— 





many calls f 



















factory as 


this spring 


sewing my 
Clerk —“ We 












fabric like ‘ 


women as 


Cambric.” 





When the Call is for 
Berkeley — Clerk and 


Customer Agree 


Customer—‘‘I would like some 
Berkeley Cambric.”’ 


Clerk —“‘What grade, please?” 


for underwear.’”’ 


Clerk —“Indeed —we are having so 


season, that it would seem the ladies 
are again making their ownlingerie.” 


‘ ce 

Customer— “Yes—the ready-to- 
wear undergarments are more ex- 
pensive and not nearly so satis- 


with ‘ Berkeley,’ so that I intend 


using cambric that I know to be 
always dependable, and do the 


our customers call for a Standard 
it is recognized by all discerning 
the Berkeley Shield on the bolt, they 
know at once that they are buying 
from the Pioneer Makers of Fine 


Sold by leading jobbers and retailers everywhere 


Berkeley Company 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


“The finest—I want it 


or Berkeley Cambric this 


those made at home 


to save both ways by 


self.’’ 


are always glad when 
Berkeley,’ for, of course, 


Standard. If they see 




























a 


room at night. 


Thermos Carafes 


Ther 


article you buy. 
uine Thermos, we 
charges prepaid. 








Thermos Building 


day time or for the sleeping 
Keeps liquids ice cold 72 hours 
and piping hot 24 hours. 


TNS 


Over 100 leading hotels and clubs have installed 
Among them are Knickerbocker, New York ; Vander- 


bilt, New York; La Salle, Chicago; 
Detroit, and Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City. 


At all first class dealers 
Be sure ‘* Thermos ’"’ 
If your dealer will not sell you gen- 


ing and illustrating all Thermos specialties. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


















For Midnight | 
Lunch 


If you are going to 
have guests in the 
evening, prepare 
your coffee, tea 
or cocoa in ad- 
vance and serve 
it piping hot from 
a Thermos Carafe 
without lossof time. 
A beautiful orna- 
ment for sideboard or 
serving table. Most 
convenient for keeping ice 
water or drinkables in the 


in all of their sleeping rooms. 


Pontchartrain, 


mos Carafe $5 


is stamped on bottom of each 


will supply you direct. Express 
Write for Therinos book describ- 
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\ Austin’s Dog Bread 





— For a Postal 
Free Sendus yourname and 
address and name of your dealer 
and receive a free sample of 





\ the best food for dogs. Made of 
» high-grade cereals, flour and clean, 
\ sweet meat. Oldest dog bread 
\ made in America. Keeps dogs 
healthy the year round. 
For small pets Austin’s Puppy Bread 
\ Austin Dog Bread & Animal 
— Food Co., 200 Marginal 
St.,Chelsea, Mass. 

















PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Itching After Bathing 


I am just eighteen years old, and I can 
hardly remember taking a bath without an 
intolerable itching or burning afterward, espe- 
cially of the shins and arms. I suffer with this 
creepy itching whether the water for the bath 
is very cold or very hot. What can I do to 
take a bath in comfort? ALEXANDRA. 

The itching or burning directly following a 
bath is called ‘‘bath pruritus.” The discom- 
fort may continue for a few minutes only, or it 
may last fully half an hour. Scratching only 
irritates the condition. The trouble seems to 
be increased by too long a tub bath, by ex- 
tremes of temperature or by strong soap. It 
occurs most often in nervous, highly strung 
individuals and in those with naturally irri- 
table skin prone to hives or other eruptions. 
It appears to be due to the quality of the skin 
rather than to the bath. In searching for 
relief attention should be given to any dis- 
turbance of either the nervous system or the 
digestive system. Constipation calls for treat- 
ment, also, and plenty of outdoor exercise and 
careful diet are important factors. After the 
bath the skin may be dried gently by patting 
it with a soft towel—vigorous rubbing is not 
good for the girl who has this trouble. After 
the skin is dried a little sweet oil or olive or 
almond or benne oil may be applied to the itch- 
ing areas. If desired a dusting powder may 
be used. 


“Fancy One’s Self Well” 


Sometimes I get very nervous about my 
diet and wonder whether or not I am eating 
the right foods. I am not sick, and my hair 
and skin are in good condition—only I see 
wrinkles coming. But I think and worry a 
great deal about what I ought and ought not 
to eat. Please help me. Martna X. 

Certain restricted diets are extremely advis- 
able for special conditions. But when the 
general health is good a diet of varied foods 
simply prepared is considered the best. Indeed 
in many cases ‘“‘nervous” girls develop dis- 
turbances of stomach or intestines purely 
through worry. Lying down for half an hour 
before eating is of great benefit in indigestion 
due to worry. ‘‘Nothing distresses us when 
we have ceased to fear it. Let us learn, like a 
cat on broken glass on a wall, to pass through 
daily worries which will soon cease if we do not 
prolong them, or which will become light if we 
do not aggravate them by fear.” 

Greaseless Rose Cream 

Owing to my work my hands are much in 
evidence. As they must be washed many 
times a day to be presentable they are becom- 
ing very rough this cold weather. Can you not 
suggest some preparation without oil that will 
help to keep them smooth? JOSEPHINE B. 

You will find rose cream a convenient ap- 
plication for your hands. Put thirty grains of 
white ribbon tragacanth into seven ounces 
of rose water, letting it soften for two days. 
Then squeeze the mass through a coarse jelly- 
bag and add one ounce each of glycerin and 
alcohol. A drop of attar of rose may be used 
to scent the cream. Immediately after wash- 
ing your hands apply the cream, rubbing it on 
until the skin is dry. 


Condition of Hair Depends Upon Health 

Kindly tell me what to do for dark hair that 
is turning gray rapidly. I am only twenty-one 
years old and feel that I am altogether too 
young to have white hair. Will this change be 
permanent? I have not been well for two 
years, due, I think, to long office hours. M.A. 

There is much comfort for you, since the 
turning of hair so young is very apt to be 
temporary, especially if you do not let the 
tendency run on too long, and if the general 
health can be promptly improved. The hair 
is inevitably affected when the sliding scale of 
health dips downward. Make an effort to get 
more time for exercise in the open air every 
day. Learn to practice deep breathing until it 
becomes a habit. And give up part of every 
holiday and Saturday afternoon to a long 
tramp. 


Blackhead Lotion Formula 


Will you please publish for me the formula 
for a lotion to cure blackheads? Hazet. 

Here is a good formula for blackheads: Car- 
bonate of magnesia and zinc oxide, each one 
drachm; rose water, four ounces. This should 
be shaken and mopped on the spots, and later 
the bulk of the ‘“‘worm,” which is the thick- 
ened contents of a tiny oil tube in the skin, 
may be gently pressed out after the face is 
softened with hot water. A reliable cold cream 
is then applied. 


For Odorous Perspiration 

Will you please tell me something that will 
obviate odorous perspiration? L. W. C. 

A powder that may be dusted over the sur- 
face of the skin frequently consists of four 
drachms of zinc oleate and three drachms of 
boracic acid. 

What to Do for Superfluous Hair 

I am very much worried and alarmed about 
growths of superfluous hair that are appearing 
on each side of my chin and on my upper lip. 
Please tell me what to do. DISTRESSED. 

I shall be glad to send you some notes on 
this subject if you will send me a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 





NOTE—I am always glad to be of service to any 
girl who feels she may need any little help or advice 
about the care of her person if she will write to me. 
But won’t girls kindly do this: Inclose stamped, ad- 
dressed envelopes if they want to be answered by mail ? 
And may I ask them to write briefly and not ask an 
immoderate number of questions? Please address me 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Contains miniature packages of five of the 


Vantine Toilet Luxuries 


Sandalwood Extract, Kutch Sandalwood Talcum, Geisha Disappearing 
Cream, India Pearl Tooth Powder, Wistaria Toilet Water. 


for 25c. 





warm Spring air. 
$1.00 and $1.75; 


[aus 











San 


Kut 












Sandalwood Extract. 
Sandalwood Toilet Water, 75c and $1.00 
dalwood Sachet, 





ch Sandalwood T. 


50c and $1.00 


5c and 5 


alum, . . 20c 
Geisha Flowers Extract, 50c and $1.00 
Geisha Disappearing Cream, - 50c 
Geisha Nail Stone. . 
Geisha Face Powder, . . 
India Pearl Tooth Powder . 


oe fee 
1, «ee 
20c 


















Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. 


(Exact Size) 


‘The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 


Sent for 10 cents 


Regularly 


Sent for 10c (and your dealer's name) in order to get you 
to try the superior Vantine products. 
address. 


But one Tourist Case sent to an 


} “$B we! 
ety 
‘ae 


As delicate and fragrant as the Wistaria blossom itself as it sways in the 


Toilet Water, $1.00 and $1.50; 


- 
ae 
* 
Entirely new. Produced only by Vantine. Extract, 
Sachet, 75 cents. 
Look for Vantine’s 
on box and label when buying. ad ‘ 


If your dealer won't supply you, Bes 
don’t go without these real delights of ahs 
the toilet. 


Send to us. 


VANTINE’S 
253 Thirty-Sixth Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

~ Established 1854 





Yr Toilet Tourist Case Fs: 
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LET US SEND YOU THIS 


SWITCH 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or any 
article you may select from our large 
new Catalog without a cent in advance. 
Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us 
to quote surprisingly low prices. 
Goods listed below are extra short 
stem, made of splendid quality, 
selected human hair, and to match 


any Ordinary shade. 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCH 
14 0z.18in. $ .95 20 in $1.95 
2oz.20in. 1.35 22 in 3.00 
Zoz. 2Zin. 1.75 24in 4.00 
214 oz. 24 in. 2.75 26 in 5.95 
Boz. 24in. 3.45 30 in 8.00 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in., Natural W z 

“Double 8’ made from 2% oz., 
26-inch Wavy Hair .. . 


Coronet Braid, 3'4 


avy . $4.95 
5.95 


oz.,Wavy 4.95 


200 other sizes and grades of 


Switches . 


Wigs, Ladies’ and 
pd re 


. 50c to $50.00 
$5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and 


describe article you 


prepaid On Approval. 
perfectly satisfactory 


remit the price. 


want, We will send 
lf you find it 
and a_ bargain, 


If not, return to us. 


shades are a little more expensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for our New Catalog, 64 pages, beautifully illustrated. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 14, 209 State Street, Chicago 








Rare, peculiar and gray 





1 


ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


*7 


Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 


100 Finest Engraved 


Calling Cards, $1.00. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CoO. 
124 Federal St., Chicago. 






| pleasant metallic effect. It fills along felt want. 





I urge upon all Catholics 
the use of the 


| Manual of 
Prayers 


A Beautiful Gift for Easter 
This book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and 
a beautiful solbed-qold chain 
Rosary, Both for $3.00. 
You can have your choice of the following 
stone Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, Carnelian, 


Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet or Pearl. 
JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
200 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md. 














MAKES 


PHONOGRAPH 


horn of any make of machine. 


SOUND LIFELIKE 


likeandelimi- 
nates that un- 


Can be inserted in a minute and is everlasting 
Send dollar bill, 
$].00 MAILED PREPAID Send dollar bill, 
check at our risk. Guaranteed absolutely 
satisfactory or money refunded. 

State whether for Victor, Victor Victrola, 
Edison with rubber or metal connection, Co- 
lumbia disc or cylinder. 

Information and circular matter free. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 
462 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ose 

[ll The Morse Clarifier 
a remarkable little device that fits 
in tube between reproducer and 


It 


renders the sound loud, clear, life- 
Pat. Jan.16,1912. 
>) 
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A certificate to your good 
judgment in matters musical — 


that’s what a Packard is in your home. 
Packard pianos and piano 
players at better dealers everywhere. 


Book AA from The Packard Com- 


Price $500. 


pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 






































































This is Huyler’s 
“Chocolate 
Marshmallow 
Genesee” 


A layer of marshmallow 
and a layer of the best 
fudge you ever tasted — 


made from sweet cream, 

butter, vanilla and choco- 

late—the whole being 

dipped in smooth, sweet 

chocolate. This is one of 

the forty or more delicious varieties regularly 

included in an assortment of Huyler’s. 
Every individual piece 

of 4a is the result of the 

utmost attention given to 

quality and deliciousness. 

‘That is why they taste so 


good and why everybody 
likes igrr . 


Write for Interesting Booklet 
which tells the remarkable story of 
iylrs, and gives a list of many of the 
Huyler popular confections and tells 
how quality and purity are assured in 
all Huyler products. 


Aiiylirt 64 Irving Place 
—J—— New York City 


SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 

















FOR 
EASTER 


A dish of savory 
ham or bacon and 
fresh-laid eggs! This 
is to the Easter Table what turkey is 
to Thanksgiving and goose to Christ- 
mas! At such a season, when these 
essentials to the feast must be the best 
to be had, be sure to select - 


HORMEL’S 


DAIRY BRAND 
Hams and Bacon 


The meat of the tenderest, milk-and- 
grain-fed porkers from the rich dairy 
farms of Southern Minnesota. Cured 
and packed the model Horme/ way under 
government supervision. 


A whole ham or a flitch of bacon makes a 
fine Easter gift—appropriate and welcome 
You will be willing to pay a /ittle more 
to get so much more value. Booklet, 
“Dainty Ways of Serving Dairy Hams 
and Bacon’’—in every order. Shows 
how to prepare these delicious Hormel 
products in scores of ways. 

Dairy Hams—20c the pound 

Dairy Bacon—30cthe pound 
If your dealer does not handle Dairy Brand goods, 
we will ship direct at above prices —f. o. b. Austin. 


Send draft or money order. Orders not accompanied 
by remittance, shipped C. O. D. Address 


GEORGE A. HORMEL & CO. 


Austin, Minn. 

















Let us Clothe Your Baby 


Buy your Baby’s Outfit at “‘Stuart Baby 
Shop.’’ Stuart Styles are prettiest. Stuart prices 
are lowest. Goods delivered free, Write for 
“ ” 
Free Catalog of “Every Baby Need. 
Two long slips, fine soft nainsook, beautifully 
made, correct shape and length,. $1.00. . Five 
dainty original Birth Announcement cards, 10c. 


THE STUART (0., 145 E. 34th St, New York City & 





PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Diet for Persistent Pimples 


The lotions I have tried for pimples are. 


legion, and still these hateful spots remain. 
What is there fur me to do? Please give me 
some “‘do’s” as well-as “‘don’ts.” CP 
Diet! It<is unquestionably true that girls 
with persistent pimples—or acne—cannot 


digest ‘all kinds of food. - You will have to | 


restrict- your diet’ for'a time at-least. For 
breakfast you may take cooked fruit, an orange 
or grapefruit; but .eat apples, pears and 
grapes with moderation. One after.another 
maybe tried to test its special effect. No 
uncooked—but cooked—cereals, toast, eggs 
cooked in any way, except fried, may. be 
taken. Bacon may be allowed occasionally. 
If you have your luncheon away from home 
sandwiches, not sweet, milk and perhaps a 
little cooked fruit may be~ taken: Avoid 
bananas. - For dinner you-may take all simple 
soups and plain meats, such as beef, lamb or 
chicken, cooked in any way except fried. 
Avoid such meats as kidney, liver, pork; ham 
and bologna sausage. All white fish, broiled 
or baked but. never fried, are allowable; so 
are fresh oysters and clams; but. avoid sar- 
dines, salmon and lobstér. Nearly all vege- 
tables, raw and cooked (but not fried) may be 
taken. Too many raw tomatoes should not be 
eaten. Rich salads should be avoided. | For 
dessert plain ice cream and simple puddings 
are allowed. For beverages drink water, milk 
and buttermilk; also chocolate and cocoa’ if 
you are able to digest them. Tea, coffee and 
all soda-fountain .drinks are not allowed. 
You see that instead of being very much 
restricted you are really allowed nearly all 
plain, substantial foods that usually appear 
on the family table. 


To Brighten the Hair 

Some girls have glossy hair, but mine is 
lifeless anddry. Do tell me how to brighten 
it. VERA P. 


A very good preparation for your purpose 
and one of general excellence for the hair is 
composed of two drachms of castor oil and six 
ounces of cologne water. A few drops of this 
dressing—or brilliantine—are poured into the 
palm of the hand. A soft, spotlessly clean 
hairbrush is gently rotated on the palm so that 
the dressing may be evenly distributed on the 
bristles. Now you are ready to apply it to the 
hair, which should have received a previous 
brushing with stiffer bristles. The brilliantine 
is gently spread over the hair and later a soft 
silk handkerchief is used to give the final 
polish. 


Formula for a Bath Powder 
Will you kindly give me the formula of a 
bath powder? HELEN. 


Mix eight avoirdupois ounces each of pow- 
dered borax and white Castile soap. Perfume 
with a mixture of 


Oil of lavender flowers . . . 1 fluid drachm 
Oilof rosemary. .. .. . 1 fluid drachm 
Oilof bergamot. . . . . . 2 fluid drachms 
Oiloflemon .... . . . 4 fluid drachms 
Oil of cloves . . . * « « «oO GFOps 


Use about one heaping teaspoonful for a 


body bath. 


The Cause of Oily Hair 


For about a year I have been bothered with 
extremely oily hair. I ama blonde. In three 
or four days after washing it my hair gets so 
oily that it is almost impossible to do it up. 
What is the cause of this condition, and is 
there any way to help it? MAMIE. 


It is an interesting fact that the majority 
of scalp troubles begin with an appearance of 
oiliness. This condition often develops when 
a girl is “run down” with a long winter’s 
work. So build yourself up by sleep, fresh air 
and nutritious diet. An excellent preparation 
for application to the scalp when it is in an 
oily condition is composed of the following: 
Precipitated sulphur, one drachm; salicylic 
acid, fifteen grains; glycerite of starch, one 
drachm; alcohol, six drachms; water, up to 
four ounces. This may be scented if you 
desire. 


Some Uses of the Lemon 

Can you tell me what proportion of water 
there is in a lemon, what its acid is, and some 
of the uses? INTERESTED. 


Lemons contain 89.3 per cent. of water. 
The chief acid is citric. They contain also pot- 
ash and other salts. It hardly seems fair that a 
fruit so useful as the lemon should be made 
the object of such frequent gibes. Many 
girls find the addition of a little lemon juice to 
certain foods, such as broiled fish, a great aid 
to digestion. The juice of half a lemon in a 
glassful of water before breakfast is often of 
use when One is subject to “‘bilious attacks.” 
Lemon juice in water makes a fine gargle. A 
thin slice of the fruit is excellent for removing 
the disagreeable taste from a coated tongue and 
for cleansing the mouth. This fruit has a 
definite place on the toilet-table, for it quickly 
removes stains from the nails, and rubbed on 
the hands its effect is to whiten and soften the 
skin. And these are only some of its uses. 


Don’t Dry the Hair in Sunlight 

Shall I or shall I not, after washing my hair, 
dry. it in the sun? Statements about this 
matter are contradictory. PUZZLED. 

No wonder you are puzzled, since for years 
persons have believed’ in'the beneficial effects 
of direct sunlight on the hair. Recently, how- 
ever, after careful study of many cases, experts 
are convinced that the effects of much sunlight 
on scalp and hair are not beneficial. There is 
something in the sun’s steady rays that exerts 
an unhappy effect upon scalp and hair. So 
when you dry your hair use soft, warm towels, 
briskly rubbing the scalp with the fingertips 
until the reaction is vigorous. But keep out of 
the sunlight during the process. 
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This Costly Process— 
Why Foods 
Are Shot From Guns 


Most people imagine that Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice are made to be merely enticing. 


That the grains are exploded — puffed to eight 
times size—just to make them porous, thin- 
walled, nut-like, crisp. 

But these foods were invented by a college 
professor—an expert on foods. And his whole 


object was to make them digestible, so every 
atom feeds. 


Blasted Grains 


The whole object of this costly process is to change the 
moisture in the grain to steam. 


Then to cause an explosion —a separate explosion 
inside of each granule of grain. 


This blasts the food granules to pieces, so digestion can 
act. All the other results are merely incidental. 








Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 
Puffed Rice, 15c We” 


PPP PP 


nA 





But you merely see gigantic grains, with countless cells 
surrounded by toasted walls. 


You taste crisp, nut-like whole-grain foods, ready to melt 
in the mouth. 


And people forget, in sheer delight, that these foods were 
designed to be healthful. 


How to Serve 


For breakfast, serve with cream and sugar. Or mix 
with any fruit. 


For supper or luncheon, serve like crackers in a bowl 
of milk. 


Let boys at play eat them like peanuts. Let girls 
make candy with them. 


In pastry making use them just like nuts. 


Almost a million dishes a day are being served in 
these ways. Do your folks get their share? 


Telephone your grocer now. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 





See the 
Rivets! 
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“Wear-Ever’” 
Aluminum Utensils 


are well made. 
Aluminum rivets with broad heads, which will 
not pull out, firmly clinch handle to utensil. 
The outside polished surface is the same piece 
of metal as the inside, which is hardened by 
electricity to prevent discoloration by water 
containing alkali or iron. 
“** Wear-Ever” utensils are easy.toclean because 
of the electric finish and because they have no 
seams or cracks in which food may collect. 
Food burned to a char does not injure them. 
If not obtainable at your dealer’s, fill in and mail 
the coupon below, enclosing 15 two-cent stamps 
(Canadian stamps accepted), and we'll send 
you, prepaid, l-quart saucepan pictured. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen” 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘ Wear-Ever” 


WEAR-EVER 
ale 
ALUMINUM 
SELEY 
TRADE MARK 













THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1-quart ‘‘ Wear- Ever”’ 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent stamps (30c), 


money to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. 
Name 
Address 7 suhcteinds eee 


Dealer’s Name aaabied iialaaapnoen 














PLAYER PIANO 


The musical tone and the magnificent 
construction of the Vose Player Piano, 
with its latest control methods, enable 
you to play your favorite selections with 
true musical expression. We deliver, 
when requested, direct from our factory, 
|| free of charge, and guarantee perfect 
| satisfaction. 

Liberal allowance for old pianos. 
Time payments accepted. i 
FREE— If you are interested in pianos or player || 
pianos, let us send you our beautifully illustrated i 
















165 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. | 




























catalog, that gives full information. ( Hi 
Ww, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. | 














THE BEST EASTER GIFT 
Mrs. NORRIS’S exquisite story 


“MOTHER” 


“YOU will not come to the 
end of this powerful story with- 
out tears of gratitude for its por- 
trayal of the sweetest emotions 
of which the heart is capable.’’ 


Mailed to any address 
on receipt of one dollar by 


66 FirtTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








—— 


GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD FORM 
By Eleanor H. Phillips 


Asking Consent to Sit Out a Dance 

Kindly tell me who should ask to sit out a 
dance—the lady or the gentleman. M. E. E, 

The lady generally has the privilege of 
pleading fatigue, or the heat of the room, or 
some equally good reason, if she would rather 
omit a dance; for the gentleman is supposed 
to be not only ready but also desirous of 
dancing, or he would not have asked for the 
favor. In the rare cases when a gentleman 
who does not dance is present at a dance he 
may ask the privilege of sitting out one or 
more dances with the lady; but of course the 
matter is entirely understood beforehand. 


Correct Use of Cup and Spoon 


Please tell me whether it is correct to drink 
from a cup or to use the spoon exclusively. 
I have thought the spoon should be kept on 
the saucer beside the cup, and only the cup 
used. Two of my friends, however, think one 
should never drink from a cup, but should use 
only the spoon. MOLLIE. 


Neither your friends nor you are quite 
right, nor yet altogether wrong. It is proper to 
drink liquids from a cup, but it is also proper 
to use the spoon in some cases. With bouillon, 
for instance, the bouillon spoon is used until, 
in the small part of the cup, it is impossible to 
reach the bouillon, when the cup is raised and 
the small quantity of bouillon remaining is 
drunk from it. With coffee, on the other hand, 
the spoon is rarely used at all, except to stir it 
when the milk and sugar are put in. 


When to Take the Usher’s Arm 


At a reception where there are ushers should 
the lady take an usher’s arm? Also, please tell 
me the position of the lady’s escort while they 
are being presented to those in the receiving 
line. LEon. 

The lady should take the usher’s arm on 
entering the room, and, her escort following 
immediately after, they may both be presented 
at the same time. 


Tablecloth fora Round Dining-Table 


Is it correct to use a square tablecloth on 
a round dining-table, or should the cloth be 
round? Younc Matron. 

It is perfectly proper to use a square table- 
cloth on a round table, but it is wise to use one 
that has an all-over design or a round one. A 
square cloth that has a round design—that is, 
one converging from a circle near the edge of 
the table toward the center—is the prettiest 
on a round table. Very pretty designs of this 
kind have contained flowers, such as chrysan- 
themums, daffodils, etc., gathered together in 
a circle around the centerpiece, the stems 
stretching toward the sides of the table. Some 
hostesses take pride in having the natural 
flowers in the center of the table match the 
flowers in the tablecloth. 


Should Visiting-Cards Bear the Full Name? 
Kindly tell me whether my visiting-cards 
should be engraved “Mrs. Clarence Ivan 
Roberts,” “‘Mrs. Clarence I. Roberts” or 
“Mrs. C. I. Roberts.” Should the fact that my 
husband always signs his name ‘‘Clarence I. 
Roberts” make any difference in regard to my 
cards? PP; vc nae 
Your husband’s signature—used no doubt 
for many purposes, business and otherwise, 
has become his legal signature. If he prefers 
very decidedly that it should not be altered 
for social use you will naturally respect his 
wishes. Otherwise your engraved cards 
should read: “‘Mrs. Clarence Ivan Roberts.”’ 


Ways of Using Salt 


When no saltspoons are furnished how 
should salt be conveyed from an individual 
saltcellar to the food on the plate? Also, is it 
proper to dip celery or other such food into 
one’s saltcellar, or must the salt be put on 
the tablecloth or plate? Oye) «I 


When no saltspoons are furnished the salt 
should be taken from the individual saltcellar 
on the tip of the knife, and, holding the handle 
of the knife between the thumb and second 
finger of the right hand, the blade should be 
tapped gently with the first finger when 
the salt will sprinkle evenly on the food. Salt 
should also be taken on the tip of the knife 
and placed on the plate, when celery and such 
articles of food may be dipped in it; or the 
individual saltcellar may be used for that 
purpose. 

Expenses of Bridegroom at Large Wedding 

Kindly tell me what expenses are the bride- 
groom’s at a large wedding. Mary. 

The bridegroom provides the wedding ring, 
the small gifts for the best man and ushers, as 
tokens of appreciation for their services, the 
flowers for the bridal party, the carriage which 
he and the best man use to go to the church 
and to convey the best man to the reception 
afterward, and the carriage in which the newly 
married couple depart from the bride’s home. 
He will also put a carriage at the disposal of 
the minister, and pay the minister’s fee. 


Who Should First Propose Correspondin ? 
In starting a correspondence please tell 

me whether the lady or gentleman takes the 

initiative. SUBSCRIBER. 
The gentleman usually asks the lady if she 


will correspond with him, and in most cases: 


he writes the first letter. 





NOTE —I shall be glad to help any girl who may be 
puzzled about any perplexing little problems in deport- 
ment, either personal or as applied to any occasion, if 
she will write'me. But if she wishes an answer by 
mail will she kindly inclose a stamped, addressed en- 
velope? And may I ask her to be considerate in the 
number of questions she asks, and to write briefly? 
Please address Mrs. Eleanor H. Phillips, in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 
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Direct from Factory to User 


The exterior of this refrigerator is solid oak. ‘The food compartment is lined 
throughout with the famous OPAL GLASS, 7-16 inch thick. 
The door is lined with the same material. 
itary lining for a refrigerator yet produced by science. 


ble.” 


pane of glass. 


of all refrigerators. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 


No. 230, only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the excel- 
lent reputation and high standards set by 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
manufacturers for over 60 years. The name 
of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany back of the refrigerator is the highest 
insurance of its merit. But in addition to 
this we give you 


Our Money-Back Guaranty 
Your money refunded if the Wickes is not 
exactly as represented. 


You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct } 
from the factory at actual factory prices. 
You get the high-grade Wickes at the price 
asked everywhere for ordinary refrigerators. 


Tile Exterior —German-Silver 


s 


MODE 4 


It is a beautiful opalescent-white, mirror-polished surface, which 
does not afford lodging place for a single germ. 

DOUBLE REFRIGERATION FROM EVERY POUND OF ICE IS GIVEN 
by our exclusive system of construction. Thus the Wickes is the most economical 


7 


up4" 


4j 
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“Better than mar- 
OPAL GLASS is the most san- 
It is as easily washed asa 

















Trimmed — same size re- $ 45 
frigerator, specially priced, 





Measurements: Height 45 in., Width 
36in., Depth 2lin. Ice Capacity100 lbs. 








Send for Free Beautiful Art Catalog 


It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes—inside and out. 
Guaranteed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 11, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago Dept. 11, 29-35 W. 32nd St., New York 
130-132 E. Sixth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Houses in the Principal Cities of The United States, France, Canada, Mexico (27) 















You can see 
the flame 
through these 
Mica peep-holes 


The Perfect Baker 


See Your Baking Without 
Opening the Oven Door 


The Boss Oven fits on top of your oil, gas- 
oline or gas stove, You can watch your baking 
without opening the door, without chilling or 
jarring, and without stooping. When roasting, 
you can see just when to baste. 

You can turn the Boss Oven at any angle so 
that the glass in door faces you. The glass is 
guaranteed not to break from heat or to steam up. 
Be sure you see the name “Boss”? on the front. 
260,000 now in use. It is made in three sizes 
and heats in two minutes. 

Write today for the free illustrated 
Boss Recipe Book, which shows all the 
new oven styles and gives 16 pages of new rec- 
ipes with 6 pages of cooking and serving helps. 
Address The Huenefeld Co., 1200 Straight St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by all good dealers 


The Oven with the Window 
ea ee | 
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h REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Nint Covered 
Candy Coated 
| Chewing um 
For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores — 5c the 


Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 










































To Owners of Homes 


- These Books Free 


You want the 4es/ plants, trees 
and shrubs for your gardens 
and grounds—the best £zvds and 
the best specimzens. The climate 
and soil of western North Caro- 
lina are such that on the various 
elevations may be grown almost 
every hardy plant or tree. At 
Biltmore Nursery these advan- 
tages are so utilized by skill and 
care as to produce a strain of 
plants of extraordinary vigor, 
described in three books: 


‘Hardy Garden Flowers’’ 
Pleasing and varied forms of 





hardy garden planting—from the 
simple dooryard effect to the 


formal at t 
** Plowering Trees and Shrubs’’ 
Many of the best of the trees 
and shrubs producing showy 
blossoms, aS grown in typical 
gardens, lawns and yards, 
Biltmore Nursery Catalogue 
A guide to the cultivated plants 
of North America. 196 pages. 
Over two years in the making. 
Ask for the Book You Need 
BILTMORE NURSERY 
Box 1235 Biltmore, N.C. 


































@” 
of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother ™, 
Something new—onlyscientific garmentof YR 4 i 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- hy ! 
fort and ease with “‘ fine form’’ and elegant ap- ft 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings—no lacing—no ripping 
or basting—Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can we Se Senorita one Deve them mace at home. 
end for our Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘Fine-Form 
ree Maternity Skirt’’—It’s FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, andcost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. TenDays’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
arment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
ys, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you— same itee.— Illustrated book free. 


guaran’ 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer& Williams Co.,Dept.A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Mothers—Make Your ' 





Boys Happy — Keep 





Them Well- Built 
Well-Dressed 
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SUSPENDER—Reg. 
} >, Only 50c or 75c 
we Worth Double 


4 Note Side Strap 
Under Arm 


THLE TIC 

Suspender— 
Body Braceand Hose- 
Supporter— supports 
your boy’s trousers 
and stockings with- 
out wrinkling. Free- 
dom of circulation 
and quickness in dress 
is assured. No strain 
on shoulders. Even 
tension on stockings 
in any position. 


For boys in knee 
trousers. Made for 
girls also. 

Sold by leading Cloth- 
ing and Department 
stores. If your dealer 
does not keep them, 
write to us. Dealers re- 
place any defective pairs. 


Athletic 
Suspender 
Waist 


For boys 4 to 10. 
Embracesall above 
features—and in 
addition, our pat- 
ent sliding band 
—just the thing 
for the smaller 
boys. Only 50c. 
Write for our illustrated 
catalog 
Kazoo Suspender 
Company 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Sole Makers and Patentees. 




















You are particular about the Floors in your home, 
and the Rugs that cover them! Why not be 
just as particular about the Wheels on 
the Furniture dragged over them ? 


It is far wiser and the greatest possible 
economy, instead of damaging and ruining 
fine floors and rugswithold-fashioned hard 
wheel casters, to invest a 
fewdollars in equipping 
your furniture with 


} “FELTOID” 


Casters and Tips 


which preserve, protect, and keep 
your floors beautiful and unscored, 


\ and rugs new and lasting. 


“KELTOID” Casters and Tips are made of an in- 
destructible, resilient substance which serves as a 
cushion tread, receives and absorbs the impact, 
and affords absolute floor and rug protection. 
“RELTOID” Wheels and Tips never scratch, never 
mar, never stain,—are noise-proof and wear indefi- 
nitely. You just try them and note the difference. 

Your dealer will wnemy, Jt. Insist on 

the genuine with ‘‘FELTOID’’ stamped 

onevery wheel and tip for your protection. 


The BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. K. Bridgeport, Conn. 




















Big $2 Offer -—KET : 


a year, with your 


choice of any one 
‘| of Keith’s famous 


“PLA 


Keith’s Magazine 
is the, recognized 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes. Each issue 
contains 8 to 10 Plans by leading architects. Subscription §2. 
Keith’s 1912 Big Plan Books, Direct or thru Newsdealers, $1 each. 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages $1|125 Attr. Homes $6000 and up §1 
200 Attr. Homes $2000-$4000 §1/100 Cement and Brick. . §1 
ae ** — $4000-$5000 $1) 50 Modern Garages . . §1 

** — $5000-$6000 $1/250 Beautiful Interiors. . $1 





No, 1311—$2200. One of the 215 





ITH’S 








M.L. KEITH, 500McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. amma 


GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD FORM 


By Eleanor H. Phillips 


Social Indebtedness as a Club Member 


‘Kindly inform me whether, when I accept 
hospitality as a member of a club or society, 
I am socially indebted to the hostess. I claim 
that I am, but many of my friends think 
differently. M. L. Smita. 

As a member of the club or society to which 
you belong you are indebted to the hostess. 
You cannot be said to have received hospital- 
ity from her as an individual, but as a member 
of a corporate body, and only to that extent 
are you indebted to her. You have often 
heard it said that ‘“‘corporations have no 
souls.”” Try to contradict that saying by 
infusing into the club or society to which you 
belong a feeling of responsibility as a corporate 
entity, so that as a whole it will appreciate 
and return courtesies received. 


Concerning Dance Orders 

When introduced at a dance to a young man 
who asks for a dance, should I hand him my 
dance order, or tell him the dances which are 
not engaged? HELEN H. 

You: should accept and then hand your 
dance order to him. He can then see at a 
glance whether the vacant numbers corre- 
spond with those on his own card, and where 
they do agree can enter his name with the 
others on your card. 


The Engagement Ring: on Which Hand 
Should the engagement ring be worn on the 
left hand or on the right hand? DovustTrFut. 


An engagement ring should always be worn 
on the left hand. 


Conératulations for Wedding Anniversary 
In sending congratulations on a marriage 
anniversary please tell me whether the envelope 
or card should be addressed to the married 
couple or only to one of them. Mrs. B. 
The congratulations are sent to both, and 


the envelope or card should be addressed to 
both. 


Passing a Plate for a Second Serving 
Will you please inform me whether, when a 
plate is passed for a second serving, the knife 
and fork should accompany it, or whether 
they should be laid upon a bread-plate or held 
in the hand? PEGGy. 
The knife and fork should be carefully laid 


together on one side of the plate and the plate 
passed with them on it. 


Length of Time Allowed for Returning Calls 
Kindly tell me within what length of time a 

call should be returned, and what are calling 

hours. . 


First calls should be returned within two 
weeks; others may be returned within a 
month or two, but should be returned without 
fail before the end of the season. Calling 
hours are in the afternoon from three until 
six o’clock. 

Flowers are Always in Good Form 

Will you please tell me if it would be in bad 
taste to carry flowers if one is married in a 
dark suit? M. G. R. 

Flowers are never in bad taste at a wedding. 
Even if circumstances make the wedding a 
sober one, and the dress must be dark in hue, 
the flowers are appropriate. Their beauty and 
cheeriness remind us in the most charming 
way of what a happy event a wedding is. 

The Monogram on a Tablecloth 

Will you kindly tell me what is the correct 
place to embroider the initial or monogram on 
a tablecloth? READER. 

The initial or monogram on a tablecloth for 
a round dining-table should be embroidered so 
that it will show on both sides midway between 
the centerpiece and the plates. On a table- 
cloth for a square table it should be on the 
diagonal corners near the centerpiece. 

Partner to Supper Need Not be Escort 

Kindly give me the answer to the following 
question: If a young man takes me in to sup- 
per at a party or any social gathering should 
I expect that he will escort me home, or am 
I at liberty to allow some one else the privilege 
of doing so? BELLE. 

Again I must preface my answer with the 
assurance that customs differ widely in differ- 
ent parts of this country, and that some in- 
quiries into the customs of the place you live 
in are always helpful. I think, however, that 
in most places a young man would not feel at 
all bound to escort a young lady to her home 
because he had taken her in to supper, and 
therefore that she might feel entirely at 


liberty to permit another friend to escort her 
home. 


Visiting-Cards Should be Engraved 

Please tell me whether visiting-cards should 
be engraved or printed. . Also what are the 
correct sizes for ladies’ cards and gentlemen’s 


cards? HELEN. 
To be in correct form visiting-cards should 
be engraved. The sizes which fashion decrees 


for them at present are 2% by 3 inches for 
ladies’ cards and 154 by 3% inches for gentle- 
men’s cards. 
When Hostess and Men Enter a Room 
Kindly tell me whether a hostess should 
allow her gentleman guests to precede her in 
going from the hall intoa room. READE. 
No, the hostess should enter the room first; 
but in such a case there really should be no 
question of exacting precedence—the gentle- 
manly instincts of her guests should prevent 


them from entering the room before their 
hostess. 
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FLOOR FINISH 





Keep Your Floors Beautiful 
and New Use 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
ao 
AsTI 
LO ee 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label, 
All others are imitations. 








OUR floors may be of the finest woods or of the 

most inexpensive. They may be old or new, 

painted or unpainted, stained or unstained—or 
you may prefer to cover them with oilcloth or lino- 
leum—yet Elastica, the one perfect floor varnish, will 
preserve them all with an elastic, bright, durable, 
waterproof finish. 


In the composition of Elastica, a specially treated oil 
and other high grade materials are used, which produce 
an elastic, hard drying finish. 
It is due to this elastic quality 
that Elastica floors are proof 
against roughest usage. It is 
dificult to scratch or otherwise 
mara floor coated with Elastica. 


Elastica dries hard over night; in the 
morning you'll have a beautiful, lus- 
trous floor, which is marproof, water- 
proof and ‘‘boy-proof.”’ 

Drag furniture over it—let the chil- 
dren romp and tramp on it, if you like, 
and the faultless Elastica Floor never 
yields. 











Send for Book 85 


“How to Finish Floors” — Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, rich in suggestions for 
making and keeping floors beautiful. Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards 
showing handsome interiors, which will be sent with our compliments. Address 


‘STANDARD YARNISH WORKS: 


29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 301 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture Elastica No. 1 for exterior use — Elastica No. 2 
for interior use —Satinette White Enamel for interior and exterior decoration — Kleartone Stains 
and other Architectural Finishes. 
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Given to You 


With Purchases of 
Household Supplies 


You can obtain all kinds of handsome, desirable 
furnishings for your home, in this way, without 
extra expense. They 
represent what you 
actually save by pur- 
chasing Foods, Soaps, 
etc., direct from us, the 
manufacturers,— 500 
Products to select from. 












Household 
Supplies 


Rocker: Choice of Oak, 
Golden-Oak finish or Birch, 
Mahogany finish. Genuine 
Black Leather Upholstering. 


NEW HOME-FURNISHINGS REPRESENT 
A SAVING INSTEAD OF EXPENSE 


BY LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


You get your money’s worth, full value, in what- 
ever you purchase from us and, in addition, save 
and get in extra value what you usually pay in 
profits to others. To take advantage of this pleasant 
plan of saving you simply change your method of 
buying household-supplies. Try it. We have been in 
business thirty-six years and have over two million 
satisfied customers. We guarantee to please you. 


Everything on Approval 


You take no risk in ordering from us. Everything sent 
subject to 30 days’ trial; money refunded and goods re- 
moved without expense if you are not satisfied. We want 
only pleased customers. No order considered a sale unless 
you are thoroughly satisfied with what you receive from us. 


Our New Spring Catalog Free 


Simply fill in and mail Coupon below. 
We will send you a copy postpaid. It con- 
tains complete list of 500 
household necessities and 
illustrates and describes 
over 1500 articles to 
choose from with your 
purchases ; tells you how 
to furnish your home out 
of the same money spent 
for household-supplies. 








Letrkhitt Coe BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mail your new Spring Catalog Ne. 41. 
Name 


Address 


No. 178 
| 








“Sautoir” 


one of the new 
Simmons styles 


Our designers are con- 
stantly in touch with 
the fashion centers of 
Paris, Vienna, London, 
New York. 

SIMMONS means better 
workmanship and design 
than solid gold—as long 
orlonger wear—one fourth 
to one fifth the cost. No 
useless gold hidden at the 
center. The outside gold 
will not wear through be- 
fore a solid gold link has 
worn too thin for safety. 


SIMMONS 


TRACE MARR 


CHAICAS 


For men and women — 

chains, fobs, bracelets, 

chatelaine pins and lock- 

ets. Look for “SIMMONS”’ 

on each piece. 

Write for 1912 Spring Style 
Book—FREE~ 











If no jeweler near you 
has Simmons, select from 
Style Book. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
185 N.MainSt., Attleboro, 


Mass. 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


§, Worthington Co. 















HER SPLENDID HOUR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


in thought she had parted with hersbody; she 
seemed to look at it now as something quite 
separate from hersclf. 

Its disarray distressed her. Never in life 
had she permitted such untidiness; surely in 
death she could not allow it. The house that 
had held her spirit must be left in order when 
she went away and others came to look upon 
it; it must express in part at least the love of 
beauty in her. 

As she searched her closet and chiffonier it 
grew upon her every moment how disorder 
seemed to prevail. The more she worked the 
more she was driven to work. She could not, 
somehow, stop. It was like mania. 


ZS Suddenly she dropped everything. Seiz- 
ing paper and a stub of pencil she began— 
furiously—to write: 


Not because I am tired of life. Life never beat 
more fiercely in the veins of any human being 
than it beats in me. No one—no one, I repeat 
it—ever lived on this earth who had capacities 
more immense than mine. Oh, I want life! I 
crave it big and splendid! But it is denied me 
here. Everywhere I turn I am flung back upon 
myself unanswered. Everywhere I am baffled, 
wounded, hurt. I, who have not a mercenary 
instinct in me, am forced to seek for money. I, who 
am glad to do my work, must beg. I, who am born 
to love, must go loveless. Somewhere among the 
host of shining spheres, somewhere 

The stub of pencil broke. She did not try 
to find another. It did not seem to matter. 
Neither did it matter that the room was not 
yet fully straightened. She had forgotten all 
about it. Already she was losing connection 
with physical things. 

She stood up, swaying, with a strange sensa- 
tion in her arms, as if a new ethereal essence 
ran thrilling through them. She put out her 
hands and looked at them with a queer realiza- 
tion of their aloofness, as if they were no part 
of herself, but something she had used. 

Again the reflection in the mirror caught her. 
She gazed at it as a stranger might, devoid of 
vanity or personal sense., The girl she looked 





“upon had smoothly brushed, dark hair and 


luminous eyes set in a delicately oval face. 
She was a creature to be loved and cherished. 
Margaret Lapham stood off and looked at her 
as at a sister woman, feeling a poignant pity for 
her. How could it be that in all the world 
there was no breathing-place for her? 

Somewhere in the house a clock was striking. 
She counted. It was midnight. Suddenly 
there started again that ringing in her ears. 

“Now!” said the Voice. 

A star looked at her—straight and piercing— 
through the crevice of the partly open window, 
as if it had just appeared on the instant to 
beckon, to remind her. She went to the win- 
dow and opened it fully. Always before going 
to bed she looked up at the stars, seeking their 
beauty for her rest and inspiration 

““Good-by,”’’she said. ‘‘It’s for the last 
time. Unless, maybe, I’ll be closer to you now.” 

Always, too, she had sent her good-night 
thought across the darkness to that one. 

‘“Good-by,” she said to him now, “you who 
will never know.”’ She paused, while the pain 
of it swept her. “Oh, if you could know! If 
youcould! Icould go then, regretting nothing.” 


Zoey A thought—big, daring, wonderful— 
slippedinto her mind. Itwavered and dimmed; 
flickered again; then flamed to sudden beauty. 

“Why not? Who says he should not know? 
Why may I not tell him now—tonight—the 
thing I could not tell him if I lived?” 

Her being rose to it, kindling with exquisite 
joy. Her hands were shaking as she drew the 
paper toward her and dipped the pen. 

**Dearest’’—at the mere writing of the word 
her whole frame trembled. She waited, striving 
for mastery, commanding her hands to obey 
her. At last they steadied: 


Dearest: To you who have never spoken a word 
of love to me, because I am to die tonight I am 
making this confession. Were I to live I could 
not, for such is the irony of this life—the law of 
earth. But when you read this I shall have passed 
beyond such law. 

I love you. Even as I write it my whole uni- 
verse thrills with light. If it is shame to say it 
then I glory in such shame, for this is an hour that 
shows me truth alone as beautiful. In all my 
thwarted, cheated life I have never until this mo- 
ment been free to speak myself. But now at last 
all the perspective of life is changed. I seem to 
look down as from a breathless height—a height 
far above shams and lies and pitiful conventions— 
and I can laugh and snap my fingers at the straws 
that once seemed insurmountable. 

This hour alone is great. 

For this one hour, then, I will be brave, I will be 
absolutely true and fine. I will tell the truth—all 
the truth—and triumph in the telling. 

Of course you did not guess. I passed through 
your life as scores of other women passed. I came 
and went coldly, practically; always with that 
wall between us. There must always be this wall, 
convention says. That is the object of civiliza- 
tion—is it not ?—to build up barricades about the 
soul so that one human being may never truly 
know the other. 

How could-you know that each time I came to 
you it was with eagerness that could not wait to 
see your face, with trembling at the sound of your 
voice? That when I left you my thoughts clung? 
Long after I left you they clung. I could not with 
all my will draw them away from you. 

Dear, you could never have guessed. And had 
you guessed, what then? Would it have made 
a difference? 

Sometimes I have fancied that you knew. 
Sometimes in a swift flash of faith I have believed 
you felt as I felt. Oh, if you knew! How many 
times I have gone to you in thought and laid my 
cheek to yours and loved you. Dear, have you 
never felt it? Have you never suspected even the 
faintest breath of it? They say the ether carries 
every wave of sound and light and motion—that 
thoughts may travel through it straight to their 
goal. I wonder has it ever carried my thought 
to you? 

Does it tell you every day, at dusk, that across 
the city’s miles of stone and light the throb of my 
heart reaches for the throb of yours? Can you 
imagine, I wonder, you who are a man, can you 
imagine for a moment the happiness that I, a 
woman, have had in just caring for you in this 
ethereal way? Sometimes I’ve gone downtown 
and walked past the building where you had your 
office, just to feel that I had been as near to you 
as that; not seeing you at all, just looking up and 
feeling a great comfort, a strange peace of heart, to 
think that maybe you were there. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 75 
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FoR MioIUM 


Shows How to Adjust 
the Brush 


Sweeper costs. Prices range 


work for ten years or more. 


The National doesn’t 
dribble dirt. It has a 
springy, Chinese bristle 
brush. Every part is thor- 
oughly tested, and it is hand- 
somely finished. 







The brush easily removed for cleaning 





carpets to pieces. 


5 Before you buy a sweeper be 
i sure you see the National —a little 
demonstration will show you how 
many things it has that you have wanted in a sweeper. 


You Can Raise or Lower the Brush 
for Your Kind of Carpets 


Ask your dealer to show you the newest 
models with this new National Brush adjust- 
ment, .the greatest carpet sweeper improve- 
ment made in years. 

With it you can easily set the brush higher 
for long nap carpets and lower for carpets 
with short nap than is possible with any other 
sweeper and thus do your sweeping more 
easily and thoroughly without digging your 
Even on medium nap 
carpets where no adjustment is desirable at 
first, the device for lowering the brush will after 
years of wear make the sweeper do its work 
perfectly for a much longer period. 


NATIONAL 


Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


30 cents a year is all the National 


from 
$2.50 to $5, but they do perfect 


If your dealer should be unable to supply you, 
drop us a postal and we will see that you get one. 


National Carpet Sweeper Co. 
88 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 
















Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 





It is Pure, 
Harmless 


Money Back if Not 
Entirely Pleased 


The soft, velvety ap- 
pearance remains until 
powder is washed off. 
Purified by a new process. Prevents sunburn 
and return of discolorations. The increasing 





Soft and Velvety | 





popularity is wonderful. 

White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. By \eading toilet | 
countersormail. Price50cents. AddressDept.J. | 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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Mrs. Emma M. Le Vey 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





315 Main Street, 








Thousands of our graduates, with and without previ- 
ous experience, are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 


ELEVENTH YEAR 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 











Mrs..Le Vey (photo) became 
a nurse by Our home-study 
method several years ago and 
has since conducted her own 
private hospital. She states: 
‘I have never turned to my 
ChautauquaSchoolof Nursing 
lectures for help without get- 
ting exactly what I sought. I 
have been very successful and 
have more work offered than 
I canaccept.’’ Asa nurseMrs, 
LeVey received $18 to $21 
a week. 

Send for a copy of “How I Became 
a@ Nurse’ and Our Year Book ex- 
plaining method ; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting experiences 
by our graduates, who mastered 
the art of professional nursing by 
the C.S. N, home-study course, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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and well. 


today. 








This shirt is our ; 
imitations are not at all like it. 


For Infants 

Sizes for any age from birth. 

and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


can’t supply. 








Rubens Shirts 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


— & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 
14 


Let Baby Have 
This Shirt 


Not a buttoned shirt, with the single front 
and the open laps. 

Infants need this double front, this snug 
warmth, this protection against colds. 

They need the Rubens Shirt. 
tor knows it. A million mothers use it. 

It costs no more than old-time shirts. It 
is worth what it means to have baby warm 


If your child goes without it, change 


_Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that 
this label appears in the neck. 
invention and our sole 


production. 


Makeshift 


Every doc- 











No Buttons 


No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988-550,233 
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Mellotone Your 
Walls for Your Pictures 


The proper background to bring out the 
highest artistic value of any picture 

The effect that is produced 
by any kind of a picture depends 
















very largely upon its setting. 
On an inharmonious back- 
ground the effect of the finest 
painting may be diminished fifty 
‘a cent; on aMellotone wall the 
eauty of even the most ordinary 
picture seems greatly increased. 


gives exactly the soft, quiet effect that 
focuses attention upon the picture itself, 
and shows up its beauty to best advantage. 
The colors—‘ ‘soft as the rainbow tints’? — 
make perfect harmony with any decora- 
tive scheme. 


Mellotone never fades, When you 
want tO move your pictures you can do so, 
and no unsightly shadow is left as with 
wall papers and calsomines, 


Mellotone is washable, sani- 
tary and yery durable, which 
makes it both more desirable 
and moreeconomicalthanother 
wall finishes. Write for color 

cards showing actual samples 
of Mellotone finish. 


Get These Valuable Books 


Drop, us a postal, and we will send you our illustrated 
books, Harmony in Color”? (Mellotone), and ‘‘Homes 
Attractive from Gate « Garret,” all free. If you wanta 
book of house plans and color suggestions, send 25 cents 
for **Good Homes by Good Architects.” eat out this 
advertisement now, and write today. 


Ask the Lowe Brothers’ dealer near you; if youdon’t 
know him we will tell you who he is. 


The Lowe Brothers 


Company 





483 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York cen VAT COLORS 
Chicago Kansas City [otive CRERN ou 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd 
Toronto, Canada 



























“The 
Shepherdess” 


AS your 
dealer to 
show you the 1912 
Phipps’ Sailors, bearing 
this trade-mark : 
C. M. PHIPPS 
INC. 
41 W. 38th St. 
New York 


“The Boater” 











Sreight Prepaid, anywhere in U. S., with 


Agen 
and sundries, Write y. 
MEAD CYCLECO. Dept. F-161 CHICAGO 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chatns, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departurt Coaster Brakes and 
Huds; Puncture Proof Ttres;highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by Mo other wheels. Guaranteed Sys. 
FACTORY PRICE direct to you 

are less than 
A others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 up, A few good second- 
hand machines $3 to $8. 


a to 

? * | We ship on 

10 Days Free Trial apprevai, 
out acent inadvanct. DO NOT BUY a 
bicycle or a pair Of tires from atyone at ary 
price until you get our big new Catalog and 
Special prices aA a marvelous new Per. 
A postal brings everything. IV rte if now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lainps, parts. 
amd sundries fads ysual prices, der 


ts Everywhere are coining monty Selling our bicycles, tires, 





HER SPLENDID HOUR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Dear, I’ve done that. Does it seem foolish to 
you? Does it seem childish? I wonder, too, about 
that. The very street where your office is has 
a different look from other streets—from all the 
places near it. I said I would’tell the truth. 
Absurd or not, I must tell it. To-talk with some 
one who has seen you—even in a business way— 
that, too, is acomfort poignantly sweet. After a 
chance meeting the other day with one who had 
recently seen you for but a moment I went home 
walking on air. My heart sang. I could have 
hugged the world. 

It has been the one joy, the one compensation 
life has held for me—my love for you. Through all 
my struggle and my pain and my doubt of other 
things I have not doubted this. Always I’ve 
clung to the blessing of it—until today. Once 
today in my bitterness I doubted. But that is 
past. Tonight has shown me the folly of my 
doubt. I seem to see now how all the sufferings of 
my life have blazed the way for this. All the 
harsh experiences were just for this, that I should 
lose the marrow sense of earth and reach this 
height; that I should look and see Love large 
and marvelous—the greatest Force, the sublime 
Fact—in all this universe of swinging worlds. 

If being born and suffering as I have suffered 
meant only this it is enough to justify a thousand- 
fold my having lived. Oh, l would welcome them 
again—all the struggles and disappointments—if 
they would lead again to this. 

What are humiliations now? You are to know. 
What is the anguish I have borne? You are to 
know. You are to look on my confession; you are 
to read these pages tomorrow and know the secret 
I could never tell in life. [love you so purely that 
this isenough. I love you so greatly that even to 
go away forever, never having known your kiss— 
even that I can bear if I may feel that you do 
know and understand. This, Dear, for me is con- 
summation—simply that you should know. 

Will you know, I wonder, when this reaches you, 
that it is I who write? There isno way you may 
know save by the straight, sure way of love. I 
shall not sign my name—I could not. Why need 
I? Ifyou love me, if as I feel you have thought 
of me as I have thought of you, the truth will 
drive home to the core of you. Beyond the 
slightest shadow of doubt you will know. 

If you do not—oh, if you do not —— 

I will not think it. I will not let myself believe 
it. For this is my miracle hour. This is my hour 
of knowing, 


ZEFH She sealed and addressed it, crept down- 
stairs and out to the mail-box half a block away. 

“*Tt’s done,” shesaid, “I can never recall it.” 

She reéntered the house and started up- 
stairs. A clock began striking—one, two. Two 
o’clock! It was dim along the hallway. At 
a turn in the stairs she almost stumbled. 
Two more flights What was that? 

She stood abruptly still with an alert, quick 
sense of danger. There was no sight, no sound, 
no touch, no hint of anything—nothing but 
that human instinct awake in every fiber. She 
retraced her steps, peering cautiously into the 
shadows. Now she had it! Somewhere in the 
house Something was burning! There could 
be no mistake. Something woolen was afire: 
carpets or hangings were smoldering. 

Now she was tracing it: there, just by the 
second landing, right at Mrs. Elgers’s door. She 
saw fully now. A thin line of blue smoke was 
curling out; the entire corner was gathering 
a haze. 

Physical consciousness leaped to the front. 
She threw herself against the door. “Mrs. 
Elgers! Mrs. Elgers!” 

The door would not yield. Mrs. Elgers’s 
dressing-room was connected by folding doors 
with the front room just across the hall. Ina 
moment Margaret Lapham had roused the 
occupants, a man and his wife. The three 
pushed their way through the thick smoke to 
the stupefied woman. 

Margaret had always wondered just what 
she would do in an emergency suchas this. She 
had doubted that her wits would serve her 
quickly enough and that she would have self- 
command, She was astonished now to find 
herself swift and clear of thought—absolute 
ruler of the situation. 

The other boarders, roused abruptly from 
sleep, were running about the halls distracted, 
helpless. She alone kept her head. It was she 
who gave the alarm; she who got the physician 
and stood by, helping him, until Mrs. Elgers 
had fully recovered; she who moved calmly 
through the panic and confusion. 

The excitement lasted until the early milk- 
wagons clattered through the street. Nobody 
thought of going to bed. With that love for 
sensation which is the weakness of human 
nature people sat about rehearsing all the de- 
tails, laughing hysterically, intoxicated by the 
thought of danger barely escaped. 

“Tsn’t it a miracle,” cried one, “‘that Mar- 
garet Lapham happened to be awake? Talk 
about Providence!” 

The girl escaped them at last and shut her- 
self in the parlor, where she could be alone. 
She sat at the window, looking out into the 
waking street. She was there when the 
postman came with his first delivery. 

“Letter for Miss Lapham!”’ William cried. 

She roused herself and took it—staring 
dazedly at the envelope. It was froma source 
long since despaired of. She opened it and a 
check fell out, the largest check she had yet 
received for any of her work. Her head went 
down on her arms, 

“How could I have doubted!” she sobbed. 
**How could I! Oh, if I could only cry it to all 
the discouraged ones: just to hold on—a day 
longer, an hour longer—just to wait!” 





ZO At eleven o’clock Mrs. Elgers knocked 
at her door. “I hate to disturb you, Miss 
Lapham v 

“You are not disturbing me. Iam up. 
Come in.” 

She was standing at her mirror, dressed for a 
walk, pinning on her hat, 

“T couldn’t sleep,” she explained; “‘Icouldn’t 
even think of sleep 53 

“My dear, there’s a gentleman downstairs 
who won’t be sent away, I never saw such a 
determined man—and so distracted. He’s got 
it into his mind you’re hurt or something. I 
kept telling him no One was injured, but he 
wouldn’t mind me at all. All he said was 
‘I’ve got to see her or I sha’n’t believe. I’ve 
got to see her. Sol said I'd ask you ‘ 

Margaret Lapham took the card. ‘‘Oh!”’ 
she breathed. ‘‘Oh!” 
; Mrs. Elgers retreated before the glory of her 
ace. 
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‘My Free Book Tells How 





EYeTWwaAWorvamngin , 


¥ 


ihe United States 


Gantoavyer Alien Meat 
Bulls 






Send For It! 


NE hundred and twenty- 

five tested recipes to help 

you cut down expenses. Gives 
ing i sive cuts of 

you the secretsof making inexpensive cuts se ucctnirts Sei: ili, innaen, see 


meat and fowl just as delicious and nourish- _ oil and fry—all inside the’ cooker. No 
ing asthe most costly. Noother Recipe Book hasever et eee oo Fay soe 3 apc 
+ ‘ a s a Be as yer. 
helped the housewife do this. And this isonly one of No pads or cloth lining. Easiest to clean. 
the many money-savings you will discover by look- Beautifully finished dust-proof top. Metal 
onef ncreny: * y seg dae Pig : “ee a 
ing into the merits of my Rapid Fireless Cooker—the —— no yd “et = a » age ape om 
fastest, best, most saving cooker possible to buy. *¢cP, SUECE ane Cm or will cook without 


mind baby—your dinner will cook without 
attention in a Rapid. Nothing burns, 
Right Now I Am Making a 
Special Factory Price on 





Complete Outfit 
Genuine Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils with Every Rapid 






nothing spoils, all the flavors and juices 
kept in and everything done just right. 
100,000 women now own a Rapid — sold on 
my binding Money-Back Guarantee. Send 
for the Free Book and Special Factory Price. 





This is a great big saving right at the start. You not only 
get your cooker straight from the factory just as cheap as 
the dealer himself could buy it, but I am making a special 
price offer on top of my low factory price to get 10,000 
cookers placed in new neighborhoods at once, for every 
cooker always brings me four or five orders from friends 
and neighbors of the people who buy because they find 
out that my Rapid does truly 


Save 50 Cents to 75 Cents on Every 
Dollar of Fuel and Half Your Work 


and cooks all your food 75% better than in the old way. 
There’s only one way to know what my Rapid will save you 
in work and worry and fuel and food. That’s totry it in your 
own kitchen and you can do that at my risk—30 days—money 
back if you don’t want to keep the cooker. But write today 
for my Special Factory Price and Free Recipe Book. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 313 DETROIT, MICH. 





LISSUE 


THE NEW FABRIC HANDKERCHIEF 





IALINETTE 
pl aaa casiel PROOF MALINE 


| vi, ‘It’s really But when buying 





















‘ waterproof! ,, 
/ “@ That's why “waterproof’’ ma- 


can smile in line, be sure it’s 


MALINETTE— 
because MALI- 
J NETTE is abso- 
lutely waterproof 
and color fast. 


After even the heav- 
iest shower MALI- 
NETTE dries out 
rapidly to its original 
crispness and newness. And | 
it doesn’t lose an atom of lus- | 
tre. There are many near 





669% 1*-J8 4 eo 3 
Lissue”’ gives you a new idea of 
handkerchief value. Soft, sheer and 
waterproof malines on the mar- most durable. Handkerchiefs of very 
ket now. Avoid them. much higher price are no finer or more 
Remember “ MALINETTE” absorbent. 
and see that it’s printed on the card you buy From England to you for 25 cents 
from. Range of colors and shades cannot be du- All white or with colored borders. Six Lissues 
plicated in any other maline. free for one that loses its color in the laundry. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send his 
name with 25c. for a handkerchief. Handsome 
Lissue booklet and sample fabric free on request. 
The Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Canada: 25 Victoria Square, Montreal. 


If you haven’t seen our free booklet, with 
samples for personal test, write for it now. 


You will also receive illustrations of the latest 
hat models by leading Paris milliners. 


Theo. Tiedemann & Sons 


75 Mercer Street New York 


AIADDIN 











COMPLETE $ 
5-ROOM HOUSE 


The Aladdin method enables you to buy 
all the material for a complete house 
direct from the original producer. It saves man. profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware AND LABOR. You p the usual 


READI-CUT 
il re) 8 SE S contractor's profit in your own pocket. 
Dwelling Houses, Barns, Summer Cottages 
Aladdin Houses are shipped everywhere. Every piece of material comes 
SAVE to you cutand’fitted and ready tonail in place. Noskilled labor required 


Permanent, attractive, warm and lasting. Not portable. Price includes all 

















Quick 


Shipment lumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, 
patent plaster board, interior trim and finish, paint, 
nails, locks, hardware and complete instructions. 

Immediate shipment. Houses from2 to 12rooims. 
Save many profits by buyingdirectfrom mill. li 
interested in farm buildings, send forspecial pam- 
phiet on this subject. Send stamps for catalog A. 


North American Construction Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Shipments now made direct from our mills in 
Michigan, Florida, Texas, Oregon and Ontario. 
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“She 
always 


looks 

99 
neat! 
You can’t catch her 
looking untidy, be- 
cause—while about her 
household duties— 
she wears a 


BALDWIN 





Style 326. 
Price $215 prepaid. 
(Patented) 


All-Round House ress 


A new idea that is fast growing in popularity. 


It is a real help and convenience. Answers 
every purpose of work dress, house dress, yet 
always looks neat. Worn either as individual 
dress or protecting covering for more expen- 
sive garment. 


Snap! And It’s On 


Slips on or off in a sec- 
ond, Frere | like a coat. 
Merely shifting the belt 
/ adjusts the garment to 
fit any figure instantly. 





>= 6 
= = 
t Snap at the back holds 
ay dress securely in place. 
Looks like a princess 
or a shirtwaist suit. 
Its double breasted 
feature gives double service. It has a hundred 
uses in every home. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


Send your name on postcard for free copy. Or 
ask for the Baldwin at your dealer’s. If he cannot 
supply you, remit to us direct, give bust measure 
and name style, pattern and color of garment 
desired. We pay all express charges. Your money 
back if we fail to satisfy you. 





Baldwin House Dresses are made of highest 
grade washable percale, in light colors, and 
also in gray and white nurses’ stripe, black 
and white yore pe aac check, blue polka dot, 
and light and dark blue chambrays. All 
edgings piped. $2.00 for High or Low 
Collar—$2.15 for Square Neck as shown 
in illustration. 


are having great success with the Bald- 
Dealers win. Write for proposition today. 


Baldwin Goeynt Co. Inc. 


50 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Factories in Holyoke, U.S.A.,and London,Canada 


















Woodbury devoted his entire 
life to the skin and its needs 


Read 
this personal talk— 


—on what you can and 
cannot do for your skin 


Most of us think that the 
character of our skin cannot be 
changed. Or, we go to the 
other extreme and think it can 
be changed over night. ‘This is 
wrong. 

If there is something about 
your skin which you want to 
improve, the way to do is to de- 
cide upon the proper treatment 
and then follow it persistently. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today and use it regularly. It will bring to 
your complexion that clearness and radi- 
ance-you so much desire. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 
cake. No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. 

For 4c we will send a sample cake. 

For 1oc simples of Woodbury's 

Facial Soap and Powder. Write 

today to the Andrew Jergens Co., 

Dept. A, Spring Grove Ave., 

Cincinnati, O. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
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WHAT SHALL I DO 
AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


to get a broad foundation to choose from. 
Many of these separate trades are busy only 
in certain seasons, so that it is.well to have 
more than one line. Tuition in these courses 
runs from $50 to $100 a year. 

here never was more call for workers along 
these lines than today, and there are so many 
ways of placing one’s self that any girl with 
ability and industry ought to succeed. Many 
are able to dispose of designs while taking their 
courses in the art school, and thus get partially 
acquainted with the market before starting 
out for themselves. 

Many wholesale dry-goods houses employ 
their own designers, and here is a good opening 
for women. Sometimes two or more young 
women open up a shop or studio of their own 
and “make good.” Originality, of course, 
counts for a great deal in this work. 


Raising Flowers and Truck for the Market 


LTHOUGH there are numerous instances 
of women who have “ made good” in flori- 
culture and market gardening, still the unor- 
ganized condition of farming keeps them as yet 
in an experimental stage. There seems no 
doubt but what to the young woman who loves 
growing things and an outdoor life this class of 
occupations should be carefully considered. 
A girl with moderate capital and some execu- 
tive ability should be able to succeed with 
greenhouse work and perhaps build up a trade 
in special lines, such as the raising of carna- 
tions or violets. For girls who have been 
brought up on farms and have had practical 
experience the State agricultural colleges offer 
winter courses where they can get the modern 
scientific principles of farming and agriculture, 
and this will give many a girl an opportunity 
to fit herself to take charge of some one of the 
departments of farm work. 
The girl who goes in for the raising of flowers 
should prepare herself by taking a course in 
floriculture in one of the State agricultural col- 
leges, and supplement it by actual work with 
some good concern before starting in for her- 
self. Market gardening or the raising of vege- 
tables does not necessitate as large an initial 
outlay of money as floriculture, and offers an 
attractive outdoor life. Those who are in this 
work advise thorough preparation and study 
and then “‘small beginnings.” There is much 
to be learned about the business end after one 
has become skilled in the raising of vegetables; 
the market must be studied. The courses in 
the agricultural colleges vary in length from 
a few months to four years. 


Municipal Housekeeping is a New Field 


NDER the subject of “‘ Municipal House- 

keeping” we may include all the work that 
is done toward the wiping out of disease, igno- 
rance, poverty and crime, and making the 
town or city a cleaner, healthier and more 
beautiful place in whichto live. There must be 
people studying conditions, and this at present 
is done mainly by investigators. The work is 
one that vitally concerns women, and women 
are coming to the front to help. More are 
needed. 

For a girl who is intensely interested in in- 
vestigating or studying social or economic con- 
ditions, and is scientific and painstaking in 
her attitude of mind, and has good judgment, 
there is a large sphere of work in the Municipal 
Research Bureaus of the country. Many cities 
have such bureaus and are very anxious and 
willing to train young woman investigators 
provided they are ‘‘good material.’”’ Some 
bureaus will take High School graduates, but, 
other things being equal, the girls with a knowl- 
edge of college science, history, economics 
and sociology ought to get to the front more 
quickly than the others. The training varies 
from six months to a couple of years. 

For the girl interested in social research 
there is work in the charity organizations and 
in the settlements, as well as positions as immi- 
gration statisticians. Then, too, there are ap- 
pointments as welfare workers in stores and 
factories, girls’ clubs and children’s aid socie- 
ties. The best way to get into any of this work 
is to be in touch with the Bureau and its agen- 
cies. There are a number of secretarial posi- 
tions as well as those of investigators connected 
with the work. The salaries vary from $600 to 
$2000 in large cities. 

Sometimes a girl, while at college, becomes 
interested in the social conditions of near-by 
towns and villages, and can get quite a little 
experience along with her studies in sociology 
and economics before her graduation, so that 
she may know before she starts out for herself 
whether she is adapted to this work. 


bes vocations that have been dwelt upon 
are only a few of the very many openings 
that women may fill. The conditions and needs 
of a community should appeal to the young 
woman, and she should study herself and them 
in order to render service. 

The following list comprises a few occupa- 
tions at which many women are making a good 
living, but that have not on the whole been 
systematically studied or developed: 


The city shopper Poultry farming and 
Department store buyer dairy work 
The distinctive dress- Fine laundry work 
maker and milliner Novelty shops of wom- 
Real estate and insur- en’s wear 
ance Babies’ outfits 
Landscape gardening Arts and Crafts work 


These books and references will be found 
valuable forgirls who are considering a vocation: 


Reports of the Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, which give all 
information in regard to colleges—location, 
equipment and cost. 

Civil Service Pamphlet, giving various grades of 
service, issued by the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, District of Columbia. 

Vocations for the Trained Woman, edited by 
Agnes F. Perkins and published by Longmans, 
Green & Company. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 


THE NEW DESSERT 


NESN4A — Dainty, delicious, tasty, nutritious. Made ina i 
jiffy by simply dissolving in milk or cream. | 
An entirely new and unique food-dessert, the culmination of years of 


scientific research — not to be éonfounded with gelatine preparations. 


Ask your grocer—or send 10c for full size package. Your choice of flavor. 


Prepared by “The Junket Folks” 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 











Flavors 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Orange 
Lemon 
Pistachio 
Raspberry 
Maple 
Caramel 
Coffee 





Little Falls, N. Y. | 


2% by 3% 
inches 








NECESSARY 


Just Using No 
Rub PAYS GL () Polish 
With Y°CLOTHS VU Whats 







the original lustre of your Gold and 
Silver, by itself. It eliminates 


place to be cleaned and also dirt 
and mere: _It sav es time and 


por vated polish. rom guarantee 


funded. At all Department 
Stores or sent on receipt of 
25¢ and your dealer's gad 
by 102 Went e Mfg. 
101-102 West Louse at. N. 2B 
Agents Wanted 


It removes the tarnish and restores | 


assembling the silver in one | 


with every cloth or money re- | 





We sell at 
manufacturers’ prices. 
25,000 satisfied customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversi- 
ble, all-wool finish, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 
\ 9x12, greatest value known, $3.60. Splen- 
did grade Brussels Rug, 9x12, $8. 75. Famous In- 

vincible Velvets, 9x12, $16. Standard Axminsters, 
| Leen op ee meme 9X12, $16.80 Best quality 

b 2 : my Lace Curtains, 45c per pair 
and up. Tapestry Curtains, 

“| Wilton Rugs, Linoleum and 
' ate wai Furniture at mill and factory 
| : g@:i prices. Writeto-day for our New 
Illustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
: : tp ben —<. Bae showing designs in actual 
| & Ms - fi colors, SENT FREE. 
| ks f=) — MILLS MFG. CO. 
ms 5 Jasper St 

| % % n¢ delphia, Pa. 


| 


| 
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PAT. WALDESPRING 
DRESS FASTENER 


on Premium Cards 








U.S. STENT PENDING 


HE Waldespring Kon-I-Noor 

locks instantly and won’t unsnap 

until you unfasten it. Nothing 
to hook or to button. Round edges— 
can’t cut the fabric. No points to catch 
in fabric, laces or hair. Lies close and 
flat. Absolutely rustproof —and won’t 
pull off in the wash. Kon-I-Noor 
has won only the highest awards in the 
world’s exhibitions. Such fashion cre- 
ators as Paquin, Redfern and Worth 
use and endorse it. 

Kou-I-Noors save time, eye strain, 
temper and give better fit, looks, wear 
and satisfaction. 

Use Kou-I-Noor Fasteners and you'll 
never go back to old fashioned methods. 
Be sure to get the genuine marked K-I-N 
on each button. When you buy ready-to- 
wear garments, it is to your interest to in- 
sist on having Kou-I-Noor buttons on same. 

10c. a card of 12, at leading stores every- 


where. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will refer you to one who can. 


Write for Premium Book 
and see the gifts redeemable 
for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes & Co., Mfrs., 139 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw Londoyv 
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Gordon Hosiery for women (it is 
made also for men and children) 
offers at the accepted popular 
prices unusually attractive stock- 
ings in colors to match gowns, or 
in plain black, in cotton, lisle, and 
silk, of wonderful sheerness and 
durability. The reinforced heel 
and toe and garter hem make 
Gordon Hosiery wear, while the 
fineness and delicacy of the weav- 
ing and the beauty of the colors 
make it the most attractive. 
‘The name of a garment you 
have worn and tried is like the 
name of a friend that you know.’ 


Illustrated catalog sent on request 


Brown Durrell 


Brown Durrell Building 
15 West 19th Street, New York 
Brown Durrell Building, Boston 


MUI 


Women’s Ex-Wide Gordon Silk Hosiery 


300Ex Extra Wide Pure Silk, with silk lisle top and 
sole, high spliced heel, made extra wide, black, white 
and tan, $1.25 
706 Ingrain Thread Silk, wide hem top, cotton sole, 
made extra wide, black, white and tan, $1.50 


Women’s Gordon Silk Lisle Hosiery 


717 Gauze weight, spliced garter top, high spliced 
heel, 4-thread toes, black, white and colors, 25c 


496 RouND TICKET* silk lisle, medium weight, wide 
hem top, 4-thread heel and toe, black, white and 
tan, 25c 
323 Light weight, wide hem top, double sole, high 
spliced heel, black and tan, 35c 
111 Extra Gauze, wide hem top, heavily spliced, 
black, white and tan, 50c 
333 Medium weight, wide hem top, perfection in 50c 
hosiery, black, white and colors, 50c 
5151 


Medium weight, wide hem top, extra wide, 
heavily spliced, black, white and tan, 50c 


The appearance of a stocking depends as much upon its 
durability as upon its quality. 
ive appearance of the ankle is more important in this 
day of short, scant skirts than it was. 
prominent, smart dressing of them becomes necessary. 


@rdon 


HOSIERY_ 


mnt 


Women’s Gordon Silk Hosiery 
250 Pure Thread Silk Boot, cotton top and soles, 
high spliced heel, black, white and colors, 50c 
300 Pure Silk, with silk lisle top and sole, high spliced 
heel, black, white and colors, $1.00 


319 Ingrain Thread Silk, silk lisle top and sole, high 
$1.00 


spliced heel, black, white and colors, 
500 Ingrain Thread Silk, all silk, 
wide hem top, silk sole, high heel, 
black, white and colors, $1.50 


Men’s Half Hose — Silk 


173 Thread Silk, cotton sole, black 
and colors, 35c 
176 Light weight, cotton sole, high 
heel, black and colors, 50c 
183 Heavy weight, cotton sole, high 
heel, black and colors, 50c 
190 Medium weight, full-fashioned, 
cotton sole, high heel, black and 
colors, $1.00 


The neat, trim, attract- 


As the feet become 





ful 


Men’s Gordon Silk Lisle Half Hose 
Heavy weight, 
high spliced heel, black and colors, 25c 
470 Light weight, ROUND TICKET,* double sole, high 


370 ROUND TICKET,* double sole, 


, black and colors, 


25c 


spliced heel, extra long spliced toe 


Misses’ Gordon Hosiery 
YL333 Light weight, silk lisle, wide 
hem top, heavily spliced, black, white 
and colors, 50c 
162 Ingrain Silk, cotton top and sole, 
high spliced heel, black, white and 
colors, $1.00 
777 Misses’ fine ribbed, ROUND 
TICKET,* medium weight, linen 
spliced heel and toe, black, white and 
tan, 25c 
1610 Misses’ fine ribbed, ROUND 
TICKET,* silk lisle, extra spliced, black, 
white and colors, 2 


























395 Boy’s ROUND TICKET,* heavy weight, linen heel 
and toe, black only, 25c 


Infant’s Gordon Hosiery 


1088 Baby’s Gordon Hose, silk lisle, light weight, fine 
ribbed, black, white and colors, 25c 


1086 Baby’s Gordon Hose, silk lisle, heavy weight, 
fine ribbed, black, white and colors, 25c 
4120 Baby’s Gordon Hose, Cashmere, fine ribbed, 
pure Australian wool, silk heel and toe, black, white 


and colors, 25c 
41 ‘‘Little Queen” Gordon Hose, silk and wool, fine 


ribbed, black, white and colors, 35c 
620 Gordon Thread Silk, ribbed, black, white and 
colors, 50c 


*GorDON Rounp Ticket Hosiery—The Round 
Ticket line of hosiery for boys, girls, women and men, 
stands for the greatest amount of durability possible 
in 25c hosiery. On the top of each pair of these stock- 
ings is a Yellow, Round Ticket, guaranteeing absolute 
satisfaction to the wearer. 











“T Want Some”’ 


I you’re a genuine “candy kid’’ 
(or a “grown up,’’ for that 
matter) and love good confec- 
tionery, try Necco Wafers. These 
are just about the finest confec- 
tionery in lozenge form that’s 
going. How shall you know them? 
By the name — our trademark seal 
shown below—and their general 
deliciousness. Necco Wafers are 
one of more than 500 varieties of 


Necco 
SWEETS 


favorably known everywhere for 
their great superiority to ordinary 
confectionery. You can’t do bet- 
ter by your “sweet tooth’’ than to 
gratify it with Necco Wafers — but 
be sure they are Necco Wafers. 
Necco Wafers are pack- 
ed in large, well wrapped 
rolls. They are made in 
eight flavors — choco- 
late, cinnamon, pepper- 
mint, wintergreen,lemon, 
clove, sassafras, licorice 
and assorted. 

Hub Wafers are the same delicious con- 
fection, but are wrapped in a transparent 
wrapper. Either will make you think 
you never tasted good wafers before. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 














oh Boston, Mass. in 
Look for the Name 


“ONYX” 


On All Enamel Ware You Buy 


It Insures 
Perfect Satisfaction 

















If It’s Not There Refuse the Ware 


Take no chances—insist on ONYX WARE. 
It outlasts other enamel wares 2 to 1, yet costs 
no more. It is easily cleaned and will not 
dent or corrode like some wares costing three 
times as much, nor rust like tin, steel and 
other metal wares. ONYX is the strongest, 
most durable ware made. With ordinary 
usage, it is practically everlasting. Instant 
changes of highest heat and lowest cold will not 


harm it. Never chips, flakes, cracks nor scales. It 
is scratch and acid proof. 


ONYX WARE 


‘“‘The World’s Best Enamel”’ 


has a beautiful, smooth, onyx” hard surface — small 
white spots on brown. It is made of heavy steel, triple 
coated with tough vitreous enamel and fired three times 
at 2000° Fahrenheit. 

Ask your hardware or house-fur- 
nishing dealer today for ONYX 
WA If you cannot get it, write 
us. Do not take a substitute. Look 
for the ONYX trade mark on label. 








Trade Mark 


Sent FREE wW west, om" Full Booklet, ‘Kitchen 


of ideas for the 
women. Write Pg — oie s FRE 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


ig *|() 
Freight Paid East of Rockies, Both =] 


Hot water; double walls ; cop- 

per tank— best construction. 

Write for Free Catalog. 

Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 81, ‘10 (lo) 








HIS LETTERS TO 
HIS MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


morning their orders for the day. The woman 
in charge then goes to certain wholesalers and 
places the combined orders of all the members 
for so many potatoes, so many heads of cabbage, 
so many chickens, etc. Because of the largeness 
of these aggregate orders wholesalers usually 
are willing to deliver their goods at the club’s 
headquarters, where each member comes later 
for her own supplies. The only expense addi- 
tional to the original cost of the viands is the 
rent of a small basement room, and payment 
of the buyer for her time. What savings are 
effected may be judged from such examples as 
eggs, bought at twenty-six cents a dozen when 
they are costing forty or forty-two cents at 
retail; butter at twenty-nine cents a pound 
instead of forty; or tomatoes at two cents 
a quart instead of ten. 

The next more elaborate plan is the coépera- 
tive store, owned by a society whose members 
subscribe the necessary capital and employ a 
superintendent. The superintendent lays in a 
stock of dry goods, boots and shoes, groceries, 
or what not, and opens a shop just like any 
other, where members can buy at five or ten 
per cent. above wholesale prices. The weak 
feature of this system usually is the superin- 
tendent, who, if qualified for such a job, must 
have a business capacity equal to managing a 
department store; and such a man could com- 
mand a salary which, added to the other current 
expenses, would eat up most of the savings. 


Experiments in Municipal Marketing 


f fw last of the plans tried with any show of 
success is municipal marketing. Its sim- 
plest form was illustrated a few months ago 
by the Mayor of Indianapolis, Indiana, who, 
having made up his mind that $1.60 a bushel 
was more than his constituents ought to pay 
for potatoes, bought a carload and doled them 
out to small buyers at seventy-five cents a 
bushel. The next experiment was with apples, 
and the next with holiday turkeys; and when 
I last heard of him he was taking up the ques- 
tion of selling veal and pork at a great discount 
on prevailing retail prices 

Other cities are proposing to set up regular 
markets at the public expense and for the 
public profit. In one place arrangements are 
in progress for building a cold-storage ware- 
house, so that the town authorities can buy 
edibles when they are cheapest and sell them 
at moderate prices when private dealers are 
charging too much. The chief objections to 
these enterprises come from merchants who 
denounce the competition as unfair, because 
the salaries of the municipal marketmen are 
paid from the public funds; and a large con- 
servative element in the community denounce 
the new scheme because they see in it a long 
stride toward socialism. 

Have I made the subject reasonably plain, 
Mother? I realize that many considerations 
which weigh heavily with us who live in cities 
are almost unknown to country people; but 
this is only an additional proof that yours is 
a far more ideal manner of living than ours. 


NOTE— The next thts ‘ this series will appear in 
the May number of The Journal. 


THE TWENTY- 
FOURTH OF JUNE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“Rob, he’s splendid, simply splendid,” she 
whispered, so that the old family coachman 
in front, driving the old family horses, could 
not hear. ‘I don’t wonder his grandfather is 
so proud of him. One can see that he’s going 
to go right on now and make himself a man 
worth anybody’s while. He’s that now, but 
he’s going to be more.” 

“T don’t see how you can tell so much from 
hearing him make a few foolish remarks about 
some roses!”” Roberta’s face was carefully 
averted. 

“Oh, it wasn’t what he said, it’s what he is! 
It shows in his face. I never saw purpose come 
out so in a face as it has in his in the time that 
we’ve known him. Besides, we began by 
taking him for nothing but a society man, and 
we were mistaken in that from the beginning. 
Stephen has been telling me some things Louis 
told him ——”’ 

“T know. 
children.” 

“Yes. Isn’t it beautiful? And that’s been 
going on for years; it’s not a new pose for our 
benefit. I’ve no doubt there are lots of other 
things, if we knewthem. But—oh, Rob! his 
grandfather says he bought the little head 
in color because he thought it looked like 
Gordon. I’m going to send him the last photo- 
graph right away Rob, there’s Forbes 
Westcott!” 

“Where?” 

“Right ahead. Shall we stop and take him 
in? Of course he’s on his way to see you as 
usual. How he does anything in his own 
office Xs 

“James!” Roberta leaned forward and 
spoke to the coachman. ‘‘Turn down this 
street—quickly, please. Don’t look, Rosy; 
don’t. Let’s not go straight home; let’s drive 
awhile. It—it’s such a lovely day!” 

“Why, Rob! I thought 

“Please don’t think anything. 
not to.” 

Rosamond impulsively put her white-gloved 
hand on Roberta’s. ‘‘I don’t believe you are 
succeeding,’’ she whispered daringly. ‘‘ Partic- 
ularly since—this afternoon!” 


About the hospital and the 








I’m trying 


CONCLUDED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 





as shown in above cut. 
accepted in the best homes and leading hospitals. 
ONE REFRIGERATOR that can be sterilized and made 
germlessly clean by simply wiping out with a damp cloth. 
The ONE REFRIGERATOR that will pay for itself many 
times over in a saving on ice 
pairs. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 































































































































































MOOTH, | 
SNOWY | 
WHITE bed- | 
linen that stays 
white — won’t 
turn yellow, 
The kind that 
makesahouse- | 
keeper proud | 
of her beds. 
HEY launder easily and perfectly 
and last so long that you’ll think 
they’re never going to wear out. 
Made Up or Ready to Make 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
& Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 





Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


















Mother, Doctor, Nurse 


Please note that the “Dairy” 
Nurser is the only cheap, sani- 
tary and wide mouth Bottle 
on which 5c nipple can be used, 
and which regulates milk flow, 
preventing indigestion and curds 











602-- from too fast feeding. No differ- 
7 ence if babe bites whole end off 
7 of nipple, the flow is the same. 
> Light, easy to handle. 


«+ “DAIRY” 
s + || Nursing Bottle 





= | EASY FLOW 
i and always the same 
i- A PERFECT BEAUTY 














2} Indispensable for teething _ babies. 

Sign this clipping and send to us 
with 25c and we will mail prepaid; or have your 
druggist sign with you and we will send on approval. 


Your Name 








Address 


Druggist sign 


Glass Cup 10c. Dome 10c. Nipple 5c. 
“Dairy” Nurser Dept., Clarksburg, W.Va. 





It does away with 
cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other nat- 
ural hiding places for 
dirt, odors, decaying 
food and dangerous mi- 
crobes found in other 


A Germless Food Compartment 


The ‘‘MONROE”’ is sold direct to you— 

at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. We 

pay the freight and guarantee “‘full satisfaction or money 
back.” Liberal Credit Terms if not convenient to pay cash. 
The ‘‘MONROE” is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with 
each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreak- 


able snow-white po~celain ware with every corner rounded 
The ONE REFRIGERATOR 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 








(15) Station 14, Lockland, Ohio 


should have one. 


wonderful lining and the many other grand features that 
have given this refrigerator its position as the world’s best. 


The 


bills, food waste and re- 
The ONE REFRIGERATOR with no single point 
neglected in its construction, and suitable to grace the 
most elaborate surroundings. 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 











A Lifetime Dal veretor | 


refrigerators—the one really sanitary food compartment. 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 


It tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down 
ice bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. It is 
packed with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner 


It tells all about the “*MONROE”’— describes its 









Sold Direct 
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Perhaps 
You Have 


Perhaps you have thought $3.50 was enough to pay for 
acorset. For this reason = you have never bought 
a Madame Lyra Corset, owing the price to be $5.00 
and up. But this is sono longer. I want every particu- 
lar dresser to know Madame Lyra Corsets and to wear 
Madame Lyra Corsets, For this reason, in ordér to reach 
many, who, as I have said, do not pay higher than $3.50 
for a corset, I am mak- 
ing a special offer. 

Madame Lyra Corsets 
are now sold for $3.50 
and up. I know these 
Madame Lyra Models 
are absolutely the most 
wonderful corset values 
to be had. They pro- 
duce the modish style 















of the sup- 
ple, graceful, 
straight- 
hipped  gjl- 
houette as 
no other cor- 
sets. They 
are perfect. 

You will 
find Madame 


carried by many leading mer- 
chants. Ask for them. In- 
sist upon them. Insist that 
you obtain just the right model 
of Madame Lyra Corsets for 
your individual figure. Among 
the many styles of different 
heights and lengths for slen- 
der, medium and stout fig- 
ures, there is just exactly the 
right Madame Lyra Corset 
model for you. The thing is 
to find it. Once you do, per- 
fect style and satisfaction are 
yours. Do not think of taking 
a Madame Lyra Corset model 
without having the same 
properly fitted to you. 

If you cannot buy a Mad- 
ame LyraCorsetin yourtown, 
I will send you direct, any 
Madame Lyra Corset model 
you wish, upon receipt of the 
retail price, post prepaid. 














For any further information 
you may desire in regard to 
Madame Lyra Corset styles 
or styles in general, write me, 
addressing your letter, 


Madame Lyra 
Expert Fashion Authority 
Lyra Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


I shall be only too glad to 
reply at once. 
Very cordially, 


Booklet By Request i 








or 














$3.50to $15 
Half-Price Offer 


McCall’s Magazine—one year. $ .50 
Extra Large Stencil Outfit . 1.00 
Stenciled Aberdeen Crash Pillow Top -50 


esincian Total Value - $2.00 
CIAL 
All the above Only $1.00 
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lea The Thing To Beautify 


Your Home 


Suitable for decorating pillow tops, curtains, 
table covers, dresses, walls, etc. No knowledge 
of painting required. Outfit contains the above 
15 artistic cut stencil designs, 6 tubes of assorted 
oil colors, 2 brushes and 5 thumb tacks, besides 
full directions and a new 52-page book called 
‘* Latest Ideas in Fancy Work Designs.” 


McCall’s Wonderful Bargain 


Inorderto get you acquainted with McCall’s Maga- 
zine, The Fashion Guide Monthly of 1,100,000 women, 
we will send prepaid the above $1.00 Stencil Outfit, a 
beautiful Pillow Top andMcCall’s Magazine one year, 
all for $1.00. McCall’s Magazine alone is worth more. 
Every issue is brimful of Fashions, Sparkling Short 
Stories and Interesting Information every woman 
needs. Will surely enable you to save money and 
keepin style. Send $1.00 at once for Stencil Outfit, 
Pillow Top and McCall's Magazine one year. 


EXTRA—You may also select any 15 cent McCall Pattern 
from your first oy ye provided you accept this wonder- 
ful bargain before July 1st,1912. Send your order TODAY 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 245 West 37th St., New York City 
























“Baby Go Wif ’ou?” 


“ 


The way to do so is with an 


Recommended by physicians. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 


Nothing delights baby more than to 
. taken everywhere mother goes. 


DY Oniote Go-Pasker 


sae On cars and trains, into crowded 
D b ae \ streets and elevators, you can take 
W, ite 8, the baby without trouble and never 

y 4 lift it out. Simply pull acord and 
= ‘or the basket rests gently on the 
I ata- * ground, ready to stand there 
ogue . or be carried on the arm with 
; wheels out of sight. Can be used as 


a high chair, bassinet, jumper, etc. 


2769 Spring Grove Ave.,Cincinnati,0. 








and SYRINGE 


6 MONTHS 
TRIAL 


Great improvement 
ij over old style rabber 

§ bottles and cheaper 
in the end. Retains 









heat all night—distributes heat evenly — 
is thin, compact and half the weight of rubber 
bottles—more durable—covers greater surface—adaptable to 
— eae & and gives prwiend ber heat. Safe— Ft a 

ousands in use. bsolu guaran S years. rite 
for tree trial rr and book. ° 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 16, Janesville, Wis. 


Taylor’ s abo Water Bottle 











ENGAGED COUPLES 





HIS is particularly for engaged couples. 

Near-engaged couples won't be barred. 
Couples who have “ broken it off,” but whose 
intentions are serious, will still be considered 
eligible. But no bachelors need apply. What 
do you think of eugenics? What's that? 
You don’t know what it is? You don't like 
these new religions? Why, bless your heart, 
it's a science. Its founder called it The 
Science of Human Improvement, and if you 


don’t know anything about it you had better 
read The Delineator for April. 


What Makes Blue Eyes? 
UGENICS has discovered one queer law 


about eyes. Brown-eyed parents may 
have ablue-eyed child. Eyes are blue because 
they lack brown pigment. But when a blue- 
eyed man marries ablue-eyed woman all their 
descendants will have blue eyes so long as 
they mate with blue-eyed people. This is 
interesting, but not necessarily important. But 
when it comes to the badder and sadder traits 
that children inherit, it’s mighty important. 


Fortune Telling From Fact 


UGENICS investigates past generations in order 

to insure the future. If you know some of the 
tendencies the child is bound to have, you can not 
only teach and train it more intelligently, but you 
can be of real service in helping a marriage that will 
turn out happily. 


Eugenic Societies are working in every civilized 
country comparing notes and filing records. In The 
Delineator for April is one of the first authoritative 
public statements about their work. These facts that 
the eugenicists are collecting are going to have a great 
bearing some day on the paupers, the insane, and the 
non-producers that the State is now called on to support. 





If you are nota subscriber, may we say that THE 
DELINEATOR for April will appear in an unusually 
good-looking cover. Ona background of white appears 
a lovely girl in a wonderful maline hat. In order to 
have more room for the beautiful lady, so that you may 
cut her out if you choose, the name of the magazine has been 
put way down at the bottomof the page—so don’t overlook 
it. Inside this lovely cover you will finda lotof good reading. 











Just get THE DELINEATOR and see for yourself. 


William Hard has a new departure for which 
he wants your interest and enthusiasm. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








Glue Down That Started 
Veneer and Save 


1. A good chair from untimely death 
2. Clothing from being torn 
3. Your reputation for good housekeeping 


Honestly now, isn’t that result 
well worth the time it will take and 
the dime you will pay fora bottle of 


LE AGE'S 
GLUE 


Look at that spreader—it works the 
glue into cracks and holes, lays it on 
thin and even, never gets gummed up 
as a brush does. It’s the new idea inglue. 

Again, our new air-tight cap keeps 
the glue from drying up. Use a little, 
put the cap on, and it will keep ready 
to use again a year from today. No 
bad smell, no waste, no mussiness. 

Get Two 10-Cent Bottles Today 

(One for the office, one forthe home) 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘Glueism’’—It will 
reward you for reading it. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 

We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) 
in bulk for all industrial purposes. 


90 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


Sold also in tubes from which 
you apply the glue direct, Ideal 
5 “adhesive for desk and office use. 













Library Slips with every 
Bottle and Tube. 








“THE PUSH? BUTTON KIND” 


Most Comfortable Easy Chair In The World. 


‘‘Push the Button’’ and back of chair adjusts itself in- 
tly—to any one of twenty different positions. Concealed 
Rename Basket provides handy place for newspapers, 
periodicals, books, sewing materials, etc. Disappearing 
Foot Rest makes chair extremely comfortable—Slides out 
of sight when not in use- Over 1,000 styles—Prices to suit 
everyone. Insist on getting a Royal-lf your dealer does 
not handle our line, tell him to write us. We'll supply him 
at once. Then you can buy from him, See a Royal today. 


Sold by all the best furniture dealers 
ROYAL CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 
































EiraLrit 


The Long- Life 
WHITE ENAMEL 













Permanent; never cracks 
nor yellows. Givesa porce- 
lain-like finish without trace 
of brush-mark. 


Send for Free Booklet 
and panel finished with Vitralite— 
judge for yourself. If your dealer 
hasn’t Vitralite, write us at 75 Tona- 
wanda St, Buffalo, N. Y.; in Canada, 
17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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You can greatly 
reduce kitchen labor and 
cost and give your family 
a better table by buying an 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food 
Chopper 


—the first of all kitchen necessities. 
Cuts vegetables, fish, fruit, meat. Does 
not mangle, but cuts. Four-bladed steel 
knife revolves against the inner surface 
of a perforated steel plate. Saves its 
cost in a month—lasts a lifetime. 
45 sizes and styles for 
hand and power. Family 
hn ae vacua size, $1.75. Large size, No. 
Enterprise Chop- 10, $2.50. At hardware, 
per) use left-overs 15c | housefurnishing and de- 
1 teaspoon curry partment stores. It will 


Curry of Mutton 


eat ee: insé 
oreat Meer onion, ¢ pay you to insist on the 
seasonings " 2c|}name Enterprise—it 


Two cups stock. 5c| means longer service. 
Total. . .23c} All “ENTERPRISE” 
E a he a : specialties—Coffee Mills, 
sons. Cost per person, | Raisin Seeders, Cherry 
four and three-fifths | Stoners, Sad Irons, etc.— 





cents. made on honor. 
This and 200 tested econ- THE ENTERPRISE 
omy vectpes tt our fire 







MFG. CO. of PA. 

_ an Dept. 13 
Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


book, “The Enter- 
prising House- 
keeper.’ Sent to 
you on vecetpt of 4 
4c in stamps. ? 
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STEIRN 
BIROTHIERS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT THEIR 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


OF WEARING APPAREL, 
DRY GOODS, UPHOLSTERY 
AND SHOES FOR 


SPRING 1912 
IS NOW READY. 


A COPY WILL BE MAILED 
UPON REQUEST TO 
DEPARTMENT A. 


West 23d & 22d Sts. 
New York 


























Baby Clothes 


. f ; Y Free Mail Order Cata- 


x 
\3 ui logue illustrates, describes 

eS and gives prices of everything the 
* baby wears from birth until three 
yearsold. Froma simple Bishop 
Slip to complete outfits. Dresses, 
skirts, gowns, bands, coats, caps, 
shawls, sacques, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets, toilet 
articles, novelties. Free deliveries. Immediate ship- 
ments. Everything satisfactory or money refunded. 













Write today for my Free Catalogue. 
MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














‘The Journal’s 
New Home 





The Curtis Building 


HE new building of The Curtis 
Publishing Company is now 
completed. Facing historic 
Independence and Washington 
Squares, and within a stone’s throw 
of Independence Hall, where in 
1776 the old Liberty Bell pro- 
claimed the birth of a new Nation, 
stands the most beautiful and com- 
plete publishing plant in the world. 
In point of architectural beauty 
and magnificence of material this 
building has already excited the 
enthusiastic admiration of the most 
competent critics in the country. 
Almost within its shadow is the 
modest building, in one room of 
which was addressed and mailed 
the first issue of THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL. 

Ever since the building of the 
new plant was first announced 
letters have been received from all 
parts of the country, expressing an 
interest concerning it and asking 


for pictures. Sowe have had made | 


a set of 24 beautiful souvenir post 
cards, printed in four colors, show- 
ing both interior and exterior views 
of the building. These cards show 
the imposing exterior of the build- 
ing itself, the great presses and 
binding machines which turn out 
the three Curtis publications at the 
rate of 400,000 copies a day, the 
editorial and business departments, 
the shipping room from which 
more than 150 tons of magazines 
are shipped daily, etc. 


(y= set of these 24 post cards, 
securely packed, will, upon 
request, be sent to any reader of 
THE JOURNAL without cost. All 
we ask is that you will send 5 
cents in stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing them to you. 

Only one set of the cards can be 
sent to one person or address, and 
no attention will be paid toa request 
which is not accompanied by the 
5 cents in stamps, which only 
covers the cost of mailing to you. 

Write your name and address 
plainly, inclose postage stamps to 
the amount of 5 cents, and send 
to the 


Post-CarpD SECTION 
THE Curtis PuBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





A Journal Press Room 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 











NIFFS good, and tastes—oh, so good; because it’s peanuts— 
good old-fashioned peanuts—roasted brown, salted, and ground 
tocreamy butter. Then put gwick into glass jars and airless sealed, 
bringing all the roasting-oven aroma and delicious peanut taste when 


the jar reaches you. 


Tasteitoncracker, biscuit, fresh white bread, toast; in sandwiches, 
fudge, cookies; for luncheons, spreads, tween meal bites. And give it 
to the kiddies after school. It’s as nourishing as it is good to taste. 

But, be sure it’s Beech-Nut. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter never 
comes in bulk, always in airless-sealed glass jars to keep intact the 
delicate aroma and delicious taste. So insist on Beech-Nut Brand 


when you get a 1$c jar to try, today. 


Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y., makers of 
savory Beech-Nut Bacon. Taste Beech-Nut Bacon baked. Send 15c 
for special Bacon Rack. Send for “‘Beech-Nut Breakfast News,’ free. 


















Several Styles 
5c to 10c a card of 12 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
23 Main St., Amsterdam, N. ¥ 





4 FRE A Card of 
- 12 Buttons 
Better than ordinary buttons. 


Ask for them by name 
at stores. 


almers 








All Sizes 





Send for Free Booklet 
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A Piedmont Southern Red 
Cedar Chest delights the eye and soul 
ofevery womanly woman. Beautiful, deco- 
rative, unique, useful. An ornament to her 
home and protection for her wardrobe. Perfect storage for laces, 
woolens, furs, etc. Moth, Mouse, Dust and Damp Proof. The 
weddiug or birthday gift. ALL.GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY, AT FACTORY PRICES, 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Send for handsome catalog showing all styles in cedar chests, chiffo- 
robes and wardrobe couches, and booklet,‘*The Story of Red Cedar."’ 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 76, Statesville, N.C. 

















A Cawston Ostrich Feather 
for your Easter Hat . 


From the“Cawston” Bird—by mailto you. 


HE soft, fluffy, full richness of a Cawston Ostrich Plume 
is invariably becoming to any woman of any age. It 
is all the trimming any hat needs, and with a Cawston 
Plume a woman can easily trim her own hat. Ostrich plumes 
will be a most fashionable trimming this season, and as a 
“Cawston’’ plume can be used over and over again, it is 


always a good investment. 


The “Cawston” is the only firm in the United States that both 
grows and manufactures ostrich feathers, and because of this 
we can determine the grade of our feathers, and sell at pro- 
ducers’ prices. “Cawston”’ plumes are sold to consumer only. 


Cawston Plumes Are Sun Dyed 


The beauty and perfection of the coloring of 
Cawston’s plumes is due to their being dyed and 
dried in the sunshine of Southern California. 
This gives them practically nature’s colors in 
all their richness, which can never be obtained 
when dyed otherwise. 


$5 Cawston Plume 


This plume makes a handsome trimming; is full, 
heavy, strong and lustrous; made of finest male 
bird stock—will last a lifetime. Black, white or 
any solid color; sent postpaid on receipt of $5. 





Money Returned Promptly If Not Satisfied 
Write Today for Free Catalogue and Price List 


containing illustrations of Cawston Ostrich Feathers, Boas, Stoles, 

ans, etc., giving descriptions and prices. Contains scenes of the 
Cawston Farm and the story of the first ostriches brought to America. 
Send name and address on a postal. 


Send Old Ostrich Feathers to Us for Remodeling 


The fact that the most expert feather operators in the world work at 
the Cawston feather factory is one reason why we receive between 

plumes every month to be remodeled. We can make 
over your old plumes to look like new—give them the latest style and 
match any color. Send your plumes and we will write you cost of work. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


Dept. Al 


Delivery Free Any Place 
in America 





5000 and 8 


| special process. White or colors $1 extra. 


Ans’ 





First Prize at Paris 
In competition with the world at their Exposi- 
tion, Paris—the center of fashion—awarded first 
prize to ‘“‘Cawston’’ Ostrich Feathers. This 
proves conclusively that the Cawston ostriches, 
scientifically grown in Southern California, pro- 
duce the finest feathers. 


$10 Cawston Willow 


This is our special black willow; a long, lustrous, 
graceful plume dyed a magnificent black by our 


All Orders Filled Day They Are Received 


South Pasadena, So. California 
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Copyright Kabo Corset Co. 


‘The corset to make 
your figure perfect is 


KABO 


“THE LIVE MODEL CORSET” 


These corsets, the sensation of 
1912, are fitted and fashioned 
on the figure of a perfectly 
formed living model. 

Wearing a Kabo, ‘“‘The Live 
Model Corset,” will give you 
the figure you want. 


Get a Kabo Style Book A for 
1912. ‘The best guide to correct 
styles. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write to us. It is free. 


Kabo Corset Company 
Chicago 








Wash the street dust out of your 
pores with Lifebuoy Soap 


Many ills are spread by the dust. 

A healthy skin will protect you against 
chance infection from street dust, car straps, 
money—many such risks you runevery day. 

The slight carbolated solution makes Lifebuoy 
antiseptic. The cocoanut and natural red 
palm oils, combined with this solution, clear 
and beautify the skin, and make it healthy. 

You can feel the refreshing effect of Lifebuoy 
Soap on your skin—and the skin soon 
shows it. 

Wonderfully soothing for chafed or tender 
skins. Lifebuoy is for babies, children and 
grownpeople. Fortoilet, bath and shampoo. 

After using, only a fresh, clean odor remains. 


LIFEBUDY 
i . W 


HEALTH SOAP 










perfume, no fancy 


5c because of big out- 


put, no expensive 


package. Ask your 
druggist or grocer. 
If he hasn't it, send 
5c (stamps or coin) 
for full size cake to 
LEVER BROTHERS 
CoO.,. Dept. 9, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





eddi | eee 100 tg 4 Cards, 5' 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
g« in script lettering, including twe 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. wore = 
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DADDY LONG-LEGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


P. S.—I know I’m not to expect any letters 
in return, and I’ve been warned not to bother 
you with questions; but tell me, Daddy, just 
this once—are you awfully old or just a little 
old? And are you perfectly bald or just a little 
bald? It is very difficult 
thinking about you in the 
abstract like a theorem in 
geometry. 

Given a tall rich man 
who hates girls, but is very 
generous to one girl, what 
does he look like? 

Be, Os Ved 


December 19th. 
Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 
» bad never answered my 


Ay 

~ 
question. I suppose it 
doesn’t sound so important 
to you as it is to me: ARE 

YOU BALD? 
I have it planned exactly 
what you look like—very 








satisfactorily—until I reach 
the top of your head, and 
then Iam stuck. I can’t de- 
cide whether you have white 
hair, or black hair, or sort 
of sprinkly gray hair, or 
maybe none at all. 
Here is your portrait: 
But the problem is, shall I add some hair? 


9.45 p. M.—I have a new unbreakable rule: 
never, never to study at night, no matter how 
many written reviews are coming in the morn- 
ing. Instead, I read just plain books—I have 
to, you know, because there are eighteen 
blank years behind me. You wouldn’t believe, 
Daddy, what an abyss of ignorance my mind is; 
I am just realizing the depths myself. The 
things that most girls with a properly assorted 
family and a home and friends and a library 
know by absorption I have never heard of. 
For example: I never read “‘ Mother Goose,” 
or “David Copperfield,” or ‘Ivanhoe,’ or 
“Cinderella,” or ‘Blue Beard,” or ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” or “‘ Jane Eyre,” 
or “‘Alice in Wonderland,” or a word of Rud- 
yard Kipling. I didn’t know that Henry the 
Eighth was married more than once, or that 
Shelley was a poet. I didn’t know that people 
used to be monkeys, and that the Garden of 
Eden was a beautiful myth. I didn’t know 
that R. L. S. stood for Robert Louis Stevenson 
or that George Eliot was a lady. I had never 
seen a picture of the “Mona Lisa,” and (it’s 
true, but you won’t believe it) I had never 
heard of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes.”’ 

Now I know all of these things and a lot of 
others besides, but you can see how much 
I need to catch up. And, oh, but it’sfun! I 
look forward all day to evening, and then I put 
an “engaged” on the door and get into my nice 
red bathrobe and furry slippers, and pile all the 
cushions behind me on the couch, and light 
the brass student lamp at my elbow, and read 
and read and read. One book isn’t enough. I 
have four going at once. Just now they’re 
Tennyson’s poems, and “Vanity Fair,’ and 
Kipling’s “Plain Tales,”’ and—don’t laugh— 

‘Little Women.” I find that I am the only 
girl in college w ho wasn’t brought up on 
“Little Women.” I haven’t told anybody 
though (that would stamp me as queer). T 
just quietly went and bought it with $1.12 of 
my last month’s allowance; and the next time 
somebody mentions pickled limes I’ll know 
what she is talking about! 

Ten o’clock bell. This is a very interrupted 
letter. 


Saturday.—Sir: I have the honor to report 
fresh explorations in the field of geometry. On 
Friday last we abandoned our former works 
in parallelepipeds and proceeded to truncated 
prisms. We are finding the road rough and 
very uphill. 


Sunday.—The Christmas holidays begin 
next week and the trunks are up. The corri- 
dors are so cluttered that you can hardly get 
through, and everybody is so bubbling over 
with excitement that studying is getting left 
out. I’m going to have a beautiful time in 
vacation; there’s another Freshman, who 
lives in Texas, staying behind, and we are 
planning to take long walks and—if there’s any 
ice—to learn to skate. Then there is still the 
whole library to be read—and three empty 
weeks to do it in! 

Good-by, Daddy; I hope that you are feeling 
as happy as I am. Yours ever, 

Jupy ABBOTT. 


P. S.—Don’t forget to answer my question. 
If you don’t want the trouble of writing have 
your secretary telegraph. He can just say: 

“Mr. Smith is quite bald,” 


or 
“Mr. Smith is not bald,” 


or 
“Mr. Smith has white hair.” 
And you can deduct the twenty-five cents out 
of my allowance. Good-by till January—and 
a Merry Christmas! 


TOWARD THE END 
OF THE CHRISTMAS VACATION. 
Exact DATE UNKNOWN. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


S IT snowing where you are? All the world 

that I see from my tower is draped in white 
and the flakes are coming down as big as pop- 
corn. It’s late afternoon—the sun is just set- 
ting (a cold yellow color) behind some colder 
violet hills, and I am up in my window-seat 
using the last light to write to you. 

Your five goldpieces were a surprise! I’m 
not used to receiving Christmas presents. You 
have already given me such lots of things— 
everything I have, you know—that I don’t 
quite feel that I deserve extras. But I like them 
just the same. Do you want to know what 
I bought with my money? 

I. A silver watch in a leather case to wear 

be 5a wrist and get me to recitations 


Ef. er omy Arnold’s poems. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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faction, accept no substitute. 
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Foremost in Fashion’s Favor 


for all summer dress needs of maid, miss and matron are the 
dainty and beautiful Flaxon Fabrics. The universal popularity 
which these fabrics have enjoyed for many seasons past will 
be even more pronounced during the coming summer. Gracing 
| the summer’s social gatherings will be seen dainty Flaxon 
|| gowns. Flaxon willalso bethe favored material for street dresses, 
misses’ and children’s garments, baby clothes and lingerie. 


Flaxon 


Summer Fabrics 


have attained leadership of all other sheer goods by right of their marked 
superiority. Filmy as the finest lawn, lustrous in finish and durable as costly HAN 
HK linens, they offer the utmost in beauty and service at very inexpensive prices. 


|| Flaxon Fabrics embrace an almost infinite variety of weaves and textures, | 
| and maybe hadin plain and fancy white, charmingprintsand colored tissues. 
| 


Sold by leading stores everywhere. All genuine Flaxon Fabrics bear the Il 


name in red on the selvage of every yard. As you value your satis- 
There is no ‘‘just as good” as Flaxon. 


1214 to 50 cents per yard. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., 39 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 


Willi, PACKAGES are responsible for some of the newest and prettiest 

ill) designs ever stamped on FLAXON. The latest assortment includes 

| Shirtwaists, Dressing Sacques, 

Aprons, Children’s Dresses, Pillow topsand Fancy Novelties. 

These Packages sell for from 25 cents to $1.00 each and 

include sufficient ROYAL SOCIETY FLOSS to com- 

plete the embroidery, together with all patterns, 
diagrams and parts necessary for making each 

article. A special quality of FLAXON is 

used for ROYALSOCIETY PACKAGES. 























Martha Washington Caps, 





















Here’s the daintiest gift you ever laid eyes 
on—a whole week’s supply of Marinello 
Face Powder—Free. Of course, you know 
of Marinello Face Powder, but perhaps you 
have never used it, and so, simply to let you 
see how delightful it is, we are going to give 
you enough of this exquisite powder to last 
you a whole week. Daintily put up in a 
charming useful little Traveler’s Case with 
puff and mirror, that usually sells for 50c. 
Send us your name, address, one dime and 
3 two-cent stamps, and both the Traveler’s 
Case and the Free Marinello Powder come to you 
prepaid. You'll find Marinello a surprisingly de- 
lightful powder. Write to-day —‘mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. ]f | 
















_o Us — 


" @Old Carpet 
New Rugs 


4 By our improved method of weaving, 

s we make beautiful rugs totally different 
from any other rugs woven from old 
4 carpets. Read our guarantee. Ours is 
4 the oldest and largest factory of its 
kind in America. Established 38 years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 


e ; rs designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
i) Every rug guaranteed to wear ten 
years. Grand Prizes at three World's 


We Pay Freight 


Yourold carpets are worth 
money no matter how badly 
worn; don’t throw them away. 

FREE Write today for book 
of designs—in colors, 
prices and full information. 





OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 119, 40 Laflin St. , Chicago 


(Every order ps within THREE DA YS.) 











LASS PIN 


Attractive New Catalogue of elegant up-to-date 
designs, Class and Fraternity Pins, Emblems, Enam- 
eled and Jeweled, C Rings, Trophies and Medals 
mailed free on request. All pins mounted with our 
patent safety clasp. Work Guaranteed. 

PETER PAUL & SON, Jewelers and Stationers 
136 North Pearl Street, Dept. D, Buffalo, N.Y. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL FRATERNITY 
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ANITAC 


THE MODERN 
But” WALL COVERING Put COVERING 














think about 
changes in 2 ‘at 
wall covering 9 —S2oSele= 
this Spring— —~ 


When you 7 =) 


Bear in mind that Sanitas is rapidly 
replacing the old-time materials. 


You will realize why when you ex- 
amine Sanitas. It has all the artistic 
qualities, designs and effects of the 
best wall papers and fabrics, with 
none of their disadvantages. Sanitas 
is fade proof, stain proof, dust and 
dirt proof, never cracks, never tears, 
and is sanitary. Above all, it is 
instantly cleaned with a damp cloth. 
In addition to the reproductions of wall 
paper and fabric designs, Sanitas comes in all 


the glazed tile effects. These are invaluable 
for the bathroom, kitchen and pantry. 


Your dealer or decorator can show you 
Sanitas.and tell you all about it. -< 






Or write your requirements to 
us and we'll send you samples <j 
andsketches and tell youwhere % 
to get what you need. 
STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
Dept. W, 320 Broadway, New York City 





MERIT, | Meritas is the guaranteed table oil cloth. If 
e\'| you find any dealer not selling Meritas, send 
+/,| us his name and you'll receive one-half dozen 
0TH) handsome Meritas doilies free. 
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IPSWICH 


Seamless Silk 
Half Hose #-Men 


\ \ THEN you can get silk half- 
hose in Ipswich quality for 
the price of good cotton, how can 
youresist Ipswich Silk Half-hose ! 
35c to 75c a pair 
Black, tans, and colors 
If yourdealercan'tsupply you, write us. 


Over 70 styles of Ipswich Hosiery for men, 
women and children, 12%4c to $1 a pair. 


Ipswich 








Hooks and Eyes That Lie Flat 


Completely invisible when in use. Hold [———__} 
securely. Easy to hook and unhook. 
Guaranteed not to rust. Dorie is used 
where edges lap; Argos where edges 
meet but do not lap. 
Ask yourdealer. If he hasn't them, send 
DORIC his name and 10 cents for sample card of 24 
(state whether Doric or Argos). Sizes 1.2.) (#2 
=<) 3,4; black and white. (Pat. Feb. 11, 1908.) RoOS 
Sterling Pin Co., 115 Third St, Derby, Conn. |’ 















































DADDY LONG-LEGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


III. A hot-water bottle. 

IV. A steamer rug. (My tower is cold.) 

V. Five hundred sheets of yellow manuscript 
paper. (I’m going to commence being 
an author pretty soon.) 

VI. A dictionary of synonyms. (To enlarge 
the author’s vocabulary.) 

VII. (I don’t much like to confess this last 
item, = I will.) A pair of silk 
stocking 

Now never ony I don’t tell all! 

It was a very low motive, if you must know 
it, that prompted the silk stockings. Julia 
Pendleton comes into my room to do geometry, 
and she sits cross-legged on the couch and 
wears silk stockings every night. But just 
wait: as soon as she gets back from vacation 
I shall go in and sit on her couch in my silk 
stockings. You see, Daddy, the miserable crea- 
ture that lam! But at least I’m honest;. and 
you knew already, from my Asylum record, 
that I wasn’t perfect, didn’t you? 

And now shall I tell you about my vacation, 
or are you only interested in my education as 
such? I hope you appreciate the delicate 
shade of meaning in ‘‘as such.” It is the 


latest addition to my vocabulary. 


The girl from Texas is named Maybelle 
Fenton. (Almost as funny as Jerusha, isn’t it?) 
I like her, but not so much as Sallie McBride; 
I shall never like any one so much as Sallie— 
except you. I must always like you the best 
of all, because you’re my entire family rolled 
into one. Maybelle and I and two Sopho- 
mores have walked ’cross country every pleas- 
ant day and explored the whole neighborhood, 
dressed in short skirts and knit jackets and 
caps, and carrying shinny-sticks to whack 
things with. Once we walked into town—four 
miles—and stopped at a restaurant where the 
college girls go for dinner. Broiled lobster (35 
cents); and for dessert, buckwheat cakes and 
maple syrup (15 cents). Nourishing and cheap. 

It was such a lark! Especially for me, be- 
cause it was so awfully different from the Asy- 
lum. I feel like an escaped convict every time 
I leave the campus. Before I thought, I started 
to tell the others what an experience I was 
having. The cat was almost out of the bag 
when I grabbed it by its tail and pulled it back. 
It’s awfully hard for me not to tell everything 
I know. I’m confiding by nature; if I didn’t 
have you to tell things to I’d burst. 

We had a molasses-candy pull last Friday 
evening, given by the house matron of Fer- 
gussen to the left-behinds in the other halls. 
There were twenty-two of us altogether, 
Freshmen and Sophomores and Juniors and 
Seniors all united in amicable accord. The 
kitchen is huge, with copper pots and kettles 
hanging in rows on the stone wall—the littlest 
casserole among them about the size of a wash- 
boiler. Four hundred girls live in Fergussen. 
The chef, in a white cap and apron, fetched 
out twenty-two other white caps and aprons— 
I can’t imagine where he got so many—and 
we all turned ourselves into cooks. 

It was great fun, though I have seen better 
candy. When it was finally finished, and our- 
selves and the kitchen and the doorknobs all 
thoroughly sticky, we organized a procession, 
and, still in our caps and aprons, each carrying 
a big fork or spoon or frying-pan, we marched 
through the empty corridors to the officers’ 
parlor, where half a dozen professors and 
instructors were passing a tranquil evening. 
We serenaded them with college songs and 
offered refreshments. They accepted politely 
but dubiously. We left them sucking chunks 
of molasses candy, sticky and speechless. 

Here is how we looked: 


PREEA 


Don’t you really think that I ought to be an 
artist instead of an author? 

Vacation wil! be over in two days and I shall 
be glad to see the girls again. My tower is just 
a trifle lonely; when nine people occupy a 
house that was built for four hundred they do 
rattle around a bit. 

Eleven pages! You must be tired! I meant 
this to be just a short little thank-you note— 
but when I get started I seem to have a ready 
pen. 

Good-by, and thank you for thinking of 
me—I should be perfectly happy except for 
one little threatening cloud on the horizon. 
Examinations come in February. 

Yours ever, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: ON THE EVE. 


OU should see the way this college is study- 

ing! We've forgotten we ever had a 
vacation. Fifty-seven irregular verbs have I 
introduced to my brain in the past four days— 
I’m only hoping they’ll stay there till after 
examinations. 

Some of the girls sell their textbooks when 
they’re through with them, but I intend to keep 
mine. Then after I’ve graduated I shall have 
my whole education in a row in the bookcase, 
and when I need to use any detail I can turn to 
it without the slightest hesitation. So much 
easier and more accurate than trying to keep 
it in your head. 

Julia Pendleton dropped in this evening to 
pay a social call, and stayed a solid hour. She 
got started on the subject of family, and I 
couldn’t switch her off. She wanted to know 
what my mother’s maiden name was. Did 
you ever hear such an impertinent question 
to ask of a person from a foundling asylum? 
I didn’t have the courage to say I didn’t know, 
so I just miserably plumped on the first name 
I could think of, and that was Montgomery. 
Then she wanted to know whether I belonged 
to the Massachusetts Montgomerys or the 
Virginia Montgomerys. 

Her mother was a Rutherford. The family 
came over in the Ark, and were connected by 
marriage with Henry VIII. On her father’s 
side they date back farther than Adam On 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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A “Hoosier Cabinet’’ Makes a Model Kitchen and Saves Miles of Steps for Tired Feet. 


War on Out-of-Date Kitchens! 


6,000 Women Get Hoosier Cabinets 
This Month on Paying One Dollar 


Today 450,000 American women prepared dinner with the aid of 
a Hoosier Cabinet. They saved miles of steps. They got through 
quickly. Their kitchens are wholesome— 
You, too, can join this army of Hoosier Cabinet owners. Put 
in your kitchen the cabinet that is absolutely sanitary—the cab- 
inet you can open up and let sunshine in. 
and children clean, safe food. Make this most important room 
in your house a model for convenience and good health — today. 


Hoosier Club Plan in Detail 


A limited allotment of Hoosier Cabinets to 
be sold on the famous “‘ Hoosier Club Plan” 
has been made to each of the 3,000 Hoosier 
Agents (leading furniture merchant in each 
town). To join the club you pay merely 
$1.00 membership fee ; the balance in a few 
weekly dues of $1.00. The cabinet is delivered 
immediately. 


Low Fixed Price Protects You 


Hoosier Cabinets the world over have a 
standard low price based on great volume of 
sales, and no Hoosier Agent can sell a Hoosier 
Cabinet for one penny more or one penny 
less than the established price 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


124 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. Branch, 223 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 


3,000 furniture merchants who believe in our policy of many sales at small profits display this license 
sign. They are good men to know. 





clean. 


Insure your husband 


Thousands Join—Sales Limited 


Thousands of women buy Hoosier Cabinets 
every month. With this great club offer the 
demand doubles, yet the number of Hoosier 
Cabinets on the Club Plan for each town is 
limited. Only one woman in five who wanted 
Hoosier Cabinets could get one in some towns 
where this plan was tried first. Those whowanta 
Hoosier Cabinet should enter their names early. 


Get a “Model Kitchen Book” Free 


Write today for the valuable text book on 
“Model Kitchens.”’ It tells where you can see 
the Hoosier. It tells a great many facts you 
should know about your kitchen. Twenty-five 
illustrations. Simply write a card saying, 
“*Send me the Model Kitchen Book free.” 


























This Free Book 


EARN how to make your motherhood 
easy. Learn how, by an easy daily rou- 
tine, to bring up a fine, healthy baby, as ad- 
vised by a celebrated physician specialist. 
Learn how to arrange nursery, how to dress 
baby hygienically, how to ward off ills. 
Allthese things and many more are told in our 
free book, which also gives full details about 


The Taylor Nursery 


This new invention allows a young mother to 
keep her baby right within reach, without having 
to get out of bed. Baby lies in a bed by himself, 
suspended over the foot of the mother’s bed, or at 
side. When baby needs attention at night, mother 
merely sits up, reaches baby and cares for him 
without lifting or straining, then drops back into 
her own warm nest, and is asleep again ina jiffy. 


Send for a free copy today. 
Positively no money required. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
3 Madison Avenue, New York 





Newest and Best 


VULCAN ELECTRIC 
FLATIRON 


The ideal — the perfect — the improved —a 
time, money and step saver — years ahead of 
them all. Don’t buy any electric flatiron 
until you see this graceful handsomely de- 
signed VULCAN — easily attached and guar- 
anteed for 5 years. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle it, he 
can get it for you. 


LADIES JOIN 
THE V-E CLUB 


Composed . of progressive 
housewives. Costs nothing to 
join. Fill in coupon below and 
mail; it entitles you to certifi- 
cate of membership and gen- 
erous discount on all Vulcan 
Electric household products. 





Mail this coupon 


Vulcan Electric Heating Co., 
Dept. N, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Without any obligation send 


me Certificate of a 
in the V-E CLUB 





Name__ a 





Address = 
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The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 
A luxurious, everyday toilet necessity 
of the choicest materials, its purity, 
extreme fineness and velvety softness 
make Pozzoni’s especially desirable. and 
refreshing to the most sensitive skin — 
beautifying without a ‘“‘ powdered” 
appearance. The complexion pow- 
der that really clings — the only one 
put up in a box, 
all its delicate perfume until used. 
Five colors: flesh, special pink, cream, 


white, brunette. Sr © ¥ 





50c— Everywhere--50c 



















Knitted Table Padding 


Send 
for 
Booklet 
Free 


(; 
Soft, <; 
Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
trom hot dishes and 
the china from breaking. 


Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
If not obtainable send us 
dealer's name. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 
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On every a 


fel buying glassware — 
Wig? make sure (\ that each 
kil piece has a Y onit. Every 


7 piece so marked is 
f guaranteed, when used un- 

der like conditions, to last twice 
as ee as Bi Ronde 


>< 





seals ca aang eaten is aaiiae 
in price than any other glassware made. 
The designs are pleasing and in perfect 
taste. The glass itself is crystal clear and 
of the finest finish. The 
workmanship will satisfy 
the most critical. 

b On request we will send you our 
; k, ‘“Tabl 


A. H. 
} HEISEY & CO. 


Dept. 31 ¥ 
E = Newark, — BiZ 
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ODORLESS 


Double-Covered | 


DRESS SHIELDS 


Are ODORLESS WHEN PURCHASED and 
ODORLESS WHEN. WORN. They are made 
from a pure tropical gum that has the impervious 
quality of rubber without its unpleasant odor, 
and is non-heating and free from injurious chem- 
icals. They are light, cool to wear, and washable. 
Every pair warranted. 

A sample pair of No. 3, with our 
Booklet, sent upon receipt of 25c. 


Infants’ Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. Worn 
over the diaper, these dainty little 
garmentswill protectthe clothesand ff 
keep themcleanand dry. Madefrom || 
OMO Sanitary Sheeting, which is Jf 
soft, white, odorless and absolutely 
water-proof. H 
Plain or lace trimmed, 25c to $1.00. 


BIBS | 
will keep the baby’s clothes clean 
while feeding. Made of OMO San- 
itary Sheeting. Plain and with 
pocket which catches the food the baby spills. 
15c to 50c. At your dealer’s or write us. 


The Q"\p Manufacturing Co., Middleton. Conn. 








RIBBONS — Buy From First Hands 


From the mill to you direct delivered 
at your post-office or door by mail. 
To introduce our goods, we will send you 
5 yards best quality, all silk, heavy, high 
lustre plain taffeta ribbon, 35 inches wide, 
for 50 cents; 2% yards of satin taffeta, 444 
inches wide, for 50 cents, in either Black, 
White, Pink, Blue, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Navy, Brown, Old Rose or Copenhagen. 

Send for samples, circular and prices. 


THE BONSILK CO., Dept. F, 42 Broadway, New York City 
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the topmost branches of her family tree 
there’s a superior breed of monkeys, with very 
fine silky hair and extra-long tails. 

I meant to write you a nice, cheerful, enter- 
taining letter tonight, but I’m too sleepy—and 
scared. The Freshman’s lot is not a happy one. 

Yours, about to be examined, 
Jupy ABBOTT. 


Dearest Daddy Long-Legs: Sunday. 


HAVE some awful, awful, awful news to tell 

you, but I won’t begin with it; I’ll try to get 
you in a good humor first. 

Jerusha Abbott has commenced to be an 
author. A poem, entitled ‘‘From My Tower,” 
appears in the February ‘‘ Monthly’’—on the 
first page, which is a very great honor for a 
Freshman. My English instructor stopped me 
on the way out from chapel last night and said 
it was a charming piece of work except for the 
sixth line, which had too many feet. I will 
be glad to send you a copy in case you care 
to read it. 

Let me see if I can’t think of something else 
pleasant. Oh, yes! I’m learning to skate, and 
can glide about quite respectably all by myself. 
Also I’ve learned how to slide down a rope 
from the roof of the gymnasium, and I can 
vault a bar three feet six inches high—I hope 
shortly to pull up to four feet. 

We had a very inspiring sermon this morn- 
ing, preached by the Bishop of Alabama. His 
text was: ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 
It was about the necessity of overlooking mis- 
takes in others, and not discouraging people 
by harsh judgments. I sincerely wish you 
might have heard it. 

Now for the news! Courage, Judy, you 
must tell. 

Are you surely in a good humor, Daddy? 
I flunked mathematics and Latin prose. I am 
tutoring in them, and will take another exam- 
ination next month. 

I’m sorry if you’re disappointed, but other- 
wise I don’t care a bit, because I’ve learned 
such a lot of things not mentioned in the 
catalog. I’ve read seventeen novels and 
bushels of poetry—really necessary novels, like 
“Vanity Fair,’ and “Richard Feverel,’’ and 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Also, ‘‘Emerson’s 
Essays,” and Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott,” and 
the first volume of Gibbon’s “‘ Roman Empire,” 
and half of Benvenuto Cellini’s life—wasn’t he 
entertaining? He used to saunter out and 
casually kill a man before breakfast. 

So you see, Daddy, I’m much more intelli- 
gent than if I’d stuck to Latin. Will you for- 
give me this once if I promise never to flunk 
again? Yours in sackcloth, Jupy. 

Here is the month’s news in pictures—just 
as they do in “Life,” you know: 


Judy learns to skate 
And to slide down 










She gets a 
tlunk note 


and is very 
Sorry 


Also to Vvauléa 
~ gil 
high 


But Promises 
to study hard 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


HIS is an extra letter in the middle of the 

month because I’m sort of lonely tonight. 
It’s awfully stormy; the snow is beating 
against my tower. All the lights are out on 
the campus, but I drank black coffee and I 
can’t go to sleep. 

I had a supper-party in my room this even- 
ing, consisting of Sallie and Julia and Maybelle 
Fenton—and sardines and toasted muffins and 
salad and fudge and coffee. Julia said she’d 
had a good time, but Sallie stayed to help 
wash the dishes. 

I might very usefully put some time on 
Latin tonight, but there’s no doubt about it: 
I’m a very languid Latin scholar. We’ve 
finished “‘Livy”’ and ‘De Senectute” and are 
now engaged with ‘‘ De Amicitia” (pronounced 
**Damn Icitia’’). 

Poceceetegan 


That’s the clock in the chapel tower striking 
twelve. I believe I am sleepy after all. 
Good-night, Jupy. 


Dear D. L-L.: March 3d. 


AM studying Latin prose composition. I 

have been studying it. I shall be studying it. 
I shall be about to have been studying it. My 
reéxamination comes the 7th hour next Tues- 
day, and I am going to pass or BUST! So you 
may expect to hear from me next, whole and 
happy and free from conditions, or in frag- 
ments. I will write a respectable letter when 
it’s over; tonight I have a pressing engagement 
with the ‘‘ Ablative Absolute.” 

Yours—in evident haste, Ta& 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
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Every woman’s heart is overflowing with 
Easterdress. Every woman is interested inthe 
new Spring styles, and must see the radical 
changes that the season hasbrought forth. She 
must conform tothe dictates of fashion within 
the limitation of her purse. She must write to- 
day for a copy of the De Luxe Edition of the 


Bedell Fashion Book 
Just Out— Mailed FREE 


You caneasily be fashionably dressedwith this book— 
yet inexpensively. In Bedell’s collection of fashion- 
able New York-styles there is something created 
especially for you. Every idea, every new. style, a 
showing thatis almost bewilderinginitsextensiveness. 
This infallible guide to correct dress is valuable be- 
yond price for its advanced news about style. It 
isn’t sold, it is mailed free on roneeats yet it is the 
most sought after Fashion 
Book published. 
















































Write for a Copy 
TODAY 


Shop in New York FREE 


Many thousand women throughout the United States 
are fashionably dressed, and enjoy all the advantages 
of a shopping tour to New York through this Bedell 
Style Book. You can select the identical same styles 
and pay the same low prices as the fashionable 
women who patronize the famous Bedell New York 
Retail apparel shops. It brings to your very door 
New York’s most exclusive shopping district. 


You should write for this book today. It is FREE. 
Express Charges Paid Everywhere 
to your home, which means a big saving to you 
Bedell cheerfully sells on approval 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded 


An opportunity to secure your new Spring 
Dress for much less thanyou expected to pay 


French Serge Dress $ 62 









Irish Lace Trimmed 
Customary $10 Value 
Express Prepaid— Exactly Like Picture 


Dress No. 22 J. Of all the handsome models brought 
forth this season in these dresses this is decidedly the pret- 
tiest of the lot, notwithstanding the low price at which we 
are quoting it as an advertisement. The model is the 
very last word in style, being direct from Paris and show- 
ing all the deft little style touches for which the de- 
signers of that great fashion center are famed. The 
becoming round neck has a wide roll collar, piped effect- 
ively with black and white satin, which is also used on 
the wide, soft rever rolled back from the smart side 
fastening. The long shoulder is brought out through the 
stylish set-in sleeve, finished with a roll cuff, piped with 
the novelty satin. The chief charm of this beautiful 
gown is the beautiful 


Baby Irish Lace Collar—Rever—Cuffs 


The black and white piping shown on the waist trims 
the deep fold which conceals the fastening and contin- 
ues around the skirt in tunic effect, with fancy black 
braid following the same outline. The back has a grad- 
uate panel insuring comfortable width at the bottom. 
Made of an excellent and durable quality of fine French 
serge in colors, black, navy, flaxseed, pearl grey, cham- 
pagne. The time is very limited i in which you can secure 
this strikingly beautiful gown at this price, so an early 


order is advisable. Ladies’ sizes 32 
to 44, and 14 and 16 year Misses Price $6.98 


14 W.14 Street 
New York City 























Extra Capacity Wardrobe | 


Trunk 


earns 
cost 


Here’s the original, the 
scientifically correct ward- 
robe trunk—a wonderfully well 
built, extra capacity ‘“‘Berth-High" 

Steamer Wardrobe Trunk, which abolishes your excess 
baggage—reduces your clothes-pressing bills—affords real 


Home Luxury En-Route 


The Hartmann “Berth-High” simplifies travel. Itis proba- 
bly the only trunk in the world that utilizesevery cubicinch 
ofspace. Extremely light. Yet, due to scientific 
arrangement of patented hangers, compartments, 
boxes, the *‘Berth-High’' has almost twice the ca- 
pacity of any other wardrobetrunk we know, 
of same size. It issplendidly built—three- 
ply veneer—reinforced throughout with 
heavy cold rolled steel trimmings. The 
trunk for endurance, economy and three 
generations of service. Guaranteed 
in every respect. The Univer- 

sal favorite—Over 10,000 in use. 


20 Exclusive Features 
Fully described in handsome 
booklet. Yours for the asking. Made in 

Write for it today. 40 and 43 inch lengths. 


THE HARTMANN TRUNK CO. 
205 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
606 American WoolenBuilding,New York | 
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INOV, oO! VACUUM) 


Nursing, Dottle 


The ordinary rubber nipple col- 
lapses because the baby doesn't know 
enough to let go for an instant to allow 
the air to enter through the tiny hole in 
the nipple. The milk cannot flow when 
there's a vacuum in the bottle. A col- 
lapsed nipple causes the baby to suck air 
from around the outside of nipple; coli 
and fretfulness result. The little grooves 
on the neck of the NoVAC Bottle (a re- 
cent German invention) allow just enough 
air to enter the empty Space in the bottle 
to cause a steady flow of milk. There is 
no vacuum. WoWAC Nipples must be B 
used with NoV’AC Rottles, Bottle 10c ; Nipple Sc. Every 
druggist has the NoVAC or can easily get it. If you have 
any difficulty, remit 25c and we will mail one bottle and 
two nipples, Write for interesting descriptive circular, 


NoVAC NURSING BOTTLE (0., 161 William Street, New York 
ASKER & BERNSTEIN, Sole Distributors 
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Peckham’s Make 
Perfection / s | 
in Fitting | Willow Ostrich Plum 


when you use an 


ACME i 
Automatic | || wWamsr 
Adjustable Dress Form| || “"™ 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote / 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJusT 
the Form to any desired shape, style or 
size, and there is no woman's figure that 
the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJ UST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to, 

Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles and sizes of 
ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave, New York City 





From Your 
Ol 








Send us your old Ostrich feathers and 
from them we will make a magnificent Willow 
Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shade— 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 
National Bank of Commerce. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 
and Curling department cannot be equaled. Write for “——. 

















Peckham’s, 640 Washington Avenue, Si. Louis, Me. 
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THEN baby is not thnv- 
ing —not gaining in 


weight, health and cheer- 
fulness’ as he should, ask 
your aloteltel s Eleveyili 


-ESKAYS 
00D 


[hou and; ol physicians Know trom 
expe nenc in their practice thatk kay‘ P 
added to fresh cow's milk, makes the 
eset eciiitticemio aensltetaaeenll @ 

Hundreds of them have raised their 
own children on it. 

The great demand for Eskay’'s arerere | 
is largely due to its extensive use by its 
Medical Profession. 

The family physician of Mrs. C. H. 
W atkins, St. Louis, ordered Eskay’s 
when she had to pul her baby ro) 8] 
the bottle at three months. In 
sending his picture, she 
writes: “He is the talk 
of the neighborhood 
and has never known 
what it -is to be sick.” 

Ask your doctor 
about Eskay’s to- 
day, if your lit- 
tle one is not 


thriving. 


Sample 





Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s 
Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘How to Care 
for the Baby.” 
Name_ a ee 
Street and Number 
City and State 















Kets bSrond 
PIANOS 


The piano of the day is the small grand. 
Allthe best qualitiesthat the word ‘‘grand”’ 
suggests, and yet a piano not too large for 
thetiniest homeis ournewPrincess Grand. 

It is a musician's piano, with its noble 
tone, and satisfying action-touch. It isa 
connotsseur’s piano with its refined Colo- 
nial casing. It is a home piano, built for 
service —such as in nearly 400 Educa- 
tional Institutions and 50,000 American 
homes has earned the high reputation of 
the Ivers & Pond. 


Wherever in the United States 
How to Buy. no dealer sells them we ship 
Ivers & Pond Pianos “on approval.’’ Should 
the piano fail to please it returns at our expense 
for both railroad freights. Old pianos taken in 
exchange. Attractive Easy Payment plans. 








Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name 


(77 cae ene 




















WEDDING 100 trreressr ss s3 Bae 


including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 
100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 
and club rates. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
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a transient phase which does not give rise to 
any grave misdemeanors, and which disappears 
spontaneously as reason asserts itself. 

This explanation of moral delinquency in 
youth is every day becoming more appreciated 
by those interested in the training of girls and 
boys, and it constitutes the reason for the 
establishment of reformatories where those 
who offend against the law during this state of 
moral feebleness, or who cannot be controlled 
by their friends, may be sent for a few years 
until their moral nature has reached its proper 
development. To treat such cases as criminal 
is the height of injustice and unkindness, to say 
nothing of its being the surest way of turning 
the unfortunates into habitual offenders. 


Different Forms of Dishonesty in Girls 


ISHONESTY in girls or young women is 

generally found among those who are in 
want of what might be called lawful indul- 
gences. The craving for pleasure is one of the 
characteristics of youth, But withthe putting 
away of childish things the simple amusements 
which formerly furnished all that heart could 
desire suddenly lose their savor, and as the 
mind opens and knowledge increases all kinds 
of new possibilities in the way of enjoyment 
suggest themselves. When legitimate means 
of indulging these longings are wanting it is 
not strange that the temptations to find ways 
and means should sometimes be too much for 
the unstable moral sense of the period. 

One particular form of theft confined almost 
entirely to young girls is that known as klep- 
tomania. There is a great deal of discussion 
as to whether this condition is one of the 
forms of temporary loss of moral sense, or a 
deliberate crime against the law, for which the 
offender is fully responsible. It is hard to 
regard it in the light of deliberate theft, for in 
most cases the motive is lacking, the girl taking 
articles that she does not in the least need nor 
even desire, or which she could have by ex- 
pressing a wish for them. Again, the things 
taken are sometimes so unsuitable that they 
can be of no possible use or pleasure in them- 
selves, and yet no attempt is made to dispose 
of them. Another argument against its being 
deliberate is that the impulse seems to be 
irresistible even when the theft is almost sure 
to be quickly found out. As by far the 
greater number of cases of kleptomania happen 
in early girlhood and recover with maturity it 
seems probable that the condition is really one 
of the temporary moral disturbances. 

To deal with a case of theft requires the 
utmost tact and discretion, whether it is a 
direct yielding to temptation or a case of 
kleptomania. Each case must be treated 
according to the temperament and circum- 
stances of the offender. It is most essential 
that she should feel what she has done to be 
wrong, and at the same time it would be a 
great injustice to treat her asathief. Perhaps 
what is most important is that she should ap- 
preciate that the offense is one for which she 
could be prosecuted, and should realize how 
near she stands to a penalty which others, less 
fortunate, might have to pay under similar 
circumstances. 

Another form of dishonesty more frequent 
in girlhood is debt on account of extravagance. 
The debts contracted by young girls are not 
serious, but the moral defect is greater than it 
may appear at first because it lays the founda- 
tion for a habit of debt later. No doubt it 
arises, like other moral disturbances of the 
period, from the temporary loss of moral per- 
ception; but it is really more serious than most 
of the others, for they pass away spontaneously 
with growth, while a habit of debt will be kept 
up later in life. In fact the moral sense once 
disturbed in this particular does not seem able 
to recover as it does in other cases. 


Swearing and Using Obscene Language 


THE use of bad language is supposed to be a 
fault belonging especially to boys; never- 
theless girls are by no means exempt from it at 
this particular age. Sometimes a girl who has 
never shown the slightest disposition to such a 
thing before will suddenly appear to be under a 
perfect obsession which compels her to say all 
the profane or obscene words she has ever 
heard, and a great many which it seems im- 
possible she ever could have heard. An out- 
break of profanity of this kind is quite a 
different thing from the swearing prompted by 
a fit of anger or exasperation; indeed girls do 
not seem to experience this particular tempta- 
tion as boys and men do, for in their case a 
good fit of crying takes the place of a storm of 
bad words. Probably the explanation of bad 
language in girls is to be found in the impulse 
to ‘show off” arising from self-consciousness. 
The craving for attention and notice is some- 
times so strong at this age that to do what is 
shocking is almost as great a temptation as 
to do what is admired, and bad language 
affords an easy means to the end in view. 

This particular phase of moral disturbance 
is the only one in which contempt is useful as a 
cure. To show horror and distress is exactly 
what the offender desires, though she may not 
have formulated the thought, and therefore it 
is the thing of all others to be avoided. If the 
offense is treated with silent contempt, or with 
a few words showing disgust and surprise at 
such childishness and bad taste, there will be 
no temptation to repeat it. 

It sometimes happens that the period of life 
which we are now discussing is disturbed at 
some point by a failure of will power, or, 
rather, by a lack of its development, which 
affects the conduct passively instead of ac- 
tively. There does not seem to be Sufficient 
vigor of either mind or body to excite deter- 
minate wrongdoing, neither is there enough to 
act asa protection against it; and the results, 
of course, are faults of omission rather than of 
commission, It isin such cases as this that we 
find incorrigible laziness. <A girl goes to school 
if she is sent, for she has not enough energy to 
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O matter how handsome your silver- 
ware in design, the right polish will 
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magnify its beauty — just as a good 
complexion increases the charm of a woman’s 
attractive features. Positive proof of quality 
4 rests in the record of 


WRIGHT'S 


Silver Cream 


It has 


(Silver Polish ) 


been the favorite polish of millions 


of good housekeepers for forty years. Harm- 
less as water and soft as cream, it cleans and 
polishes wonderfully. 

A perfect polish for silver, cut glass, fine 
china, porcelain, enamel ware, marble, etc. 


ass Insist on having the genuine Wright's Silver 


= ike Cream. 
WI Passe 
CBW ht Ca 
; PRoerrrgRs oF 
’ Wet Bry Siles Potiah 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


or a sample jar sent on receipt of 6 cents 
STAR CLEANIN in stamps and your dealer’s name. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 70 Court St., Keene, N.H. 



















Baby 


Without 


Pin or Button 


A new idea, developed by 
the makers of the 


antaWest— 


| The shirt that ‘*‘won’t work 
up,” because it ties below curve of 
abdomen. 

All the good points you 
like in a shirt and some not found in any 
other. Doctors approve. Sold by leading 
dealers. Looks neat, feels comfortable ; 
protects the child. Baby likes it. 


FREE: ance” 


\ VantaVestments 


consisting of Vanta Vest, pinless diapers, 
pinless band, buttonless petticoats and 
dresses. Drop a postal at once to 


EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1214 W. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 











Enjoy Your Porch Evenings 


When equipped with Vudor Shades and lighted, it 
makes the most popular room in the house—a place 
to receive guests, play games, smoke, eat or evensleep. 

It is the coolest spot anywhere, day or night, en- 
tirely shut off from the gaze of inquisitive passersby. 
But not from air, or in day, from light. Do not con- 
fuse the flimsy ordinary bamboo shades with 


Vudor B*, 


There is no comparison. The twine used in Vudor is strong— 
the same used by fishermen in their nets. Vudor Shades are made 
so wellthey last many years—while the imitations seldom last 
a single season. Vudor Shades cost $2.50 up, according to width. 
Write for Our New Free Book, in handsome 
colors—describes and illustrates Vudor Shades, and their uses. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 220 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


We also make Wudor Re-enforced Hammocks. They have 
re-enforced beds and special end cords which double their life. 

















Beautify Your Bedroom With Jap-a-lac 


WOMAN of refinement has dainty ideas about her bedroom. Jap-a-lac will help 
her to realize them. There are delicate Jap-a-lac Enamels—Enamel Green (Pale), 
Enamel Blue (Pale) and Enamel Pink—exquisite tints for the woodwork of bed- 


room and nursery. You will perhaps want 
a Pale Blue or Gloss White for the metal 
bed—or Jap-a-lac Gold. 


JBPAUA 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 

You can now get Jap-a-lac in 10c cans—enough to 
finish a small article of furniture —to demonstrate its 
wonderful beautifying effects. Any dealercansupply you. 
Accept no imitation of Jap-a-lac. Let us send you our 
book of Jap-a-lac suggestions for home money-saving. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Company 
Factories : Cleveland, Ohio, Toronto, Can. ° Branches : New York, Chicago 
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Start the Day Right 





A philosopher once said: 
‘*Keep good natured ‘til ten 
a. m.—and the balance of the 
day will take care of itself.” 


So, when you come down to 
the breakfast table feeling just 
a little “‘peevish’’—your nerves 
slightly ‘“on the edge’’—start the 
day right with a cup of rich, 
aromatic, full flavored, revivify- 
ing, wholesome 


Mrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 
Coffee 


You'll find that Mrs. Rorer’s 
Coffee will ‘‘hit the spot’’—will fully 
satisfy you and every member of your 
family. 

Ask your grocer for a_ patented 
“‘triple-sealed,’’ non-aroma-leak pack- 
age of Mrs. Rorer’s Own Blend Coffee 

~ if it doesnot more than please you, he 
is authorized to refund your money. 

Mrs. Rorer has written a helpful 
book for the housewife, ‘‘27 Coffee 
Recipes”—It is Free for the asking. 
Mention your grocer’s name and 
whether or not he handles Mrs. Rorer’s 
Coffee. 

Harry B. Gates, President 
CLIMAX COFFEE & BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


KO 50 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. J) 
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Fashion 
demands 
that you 
wear a 
DeBevoise 






























_ Brassiere _ 


Without the DeBevoise, your corset cannot 
do justice to your figure or gown. Nothing 
else for over-the-corset wear gives such 
stylish contour — such a perfect-fitting effec- 
tive dress foundation. In every way su- 
perior to the old-fashioned corset-cover. 


DeBevolise 


(Pronounced “debb-e-voice”) 
150 Styles for every figure, 50c to $10 
V-Backs, Square-Backs, Open Fronts; Batiste, 
Linen Mesh, All-Over, etc. Sizes, 32 to 48 bust. 
The DeBevoise was the original Brassiére. 
Today it has many an imitator but no equal. Look 
for the DeBevoise label (illustrated above) on every 


genuine DeBevoise. If your merchant will not sup- 
ply you with the DeBevoise, write us. 


AY: . Write us for beautiful illustrated booklet. 
T D Free, if you state your merchant’s name. 


S Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., 33-A Union Sq., New York } 4 





De Bevoise” 


, LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to 
Churches and Cemeteries. 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
Box 8 Winchester, Ind. 


“There is no substitute for the best 
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set up an active resistance or'to play truant; 
but she sits with her eyes fixed on her book 
and her mind fixed on nothing at all. 

Another manifestation of the condition is 
excessive disorderliness and want of cleanli- 
ness both of person and surroundings. Just 
at the age when a girl becomes old enough to 
have charge of her own toilet, and is usually 
much occupied with its various phases, such a 
girl as we are now discussing must either be 
supervised like a child or be as unpresentable 
as a child left to her own devices. 

Still another form of the condition is a 
dreaminess and general want of responsibility 
which make the subject of it entirely untrust- 
worthy. A depreciated state of the general 
health and a low vitality are frequently at the 
bottom of this condition. 

Often the discovery and cure of anemia, or 
of a disturbed action of the heart, will be fol- 
lowed by such a sudden change to vigor and 
activity that there seems to be a difference of 
individuality. Faults arising from this cause 
should never be set down arbitrarily to willful- 
ness and superfluity of naughtiness. A will 
thus weakened needs to be protected and cared 
for until it is strong enough to stand alone. 
The treatment must be governed by circum- 
stances. Such a girl may be perfectly obedient, 
but it is impossible to regulate life at this age 
entirely by obedience. The great point is to 
find out what will stimulate the will and de- 
velop the sense of personal responsibility, and 
that is a task which will often tax the most 
acute perceptions. Not infrequently strangers 
are more successful in awakening energy than 
relatives or friends, and it may be a good 
plan to send such a girl away from home for a 
time to a good boarding-school or some other 
place where she will be under the necessity of 
assuming more personal responsibility and of 
keeping up appearances. 

he most serious of the moral disturbances 
of girlhood, of course, are those connected with 
sex, though persons best acquainted with the 
subject seem now agreed that ignorance is a 
far more powerful agent in such cases than 
sexual temptation. 


Disturbances Can be Accounted For 


F WE take a brief review of the various dis- 

turbances of girlhood it is plain that their 
presence is not in itself a cause for anxiety. 
The physical changes natural to the age, es- 
pecially the development of complex asso- 
ciations in the brain, with the consequent 
evolution from a lower to a higher function, 
are accompanied by disturbances of one kind or 
another the nature of which in any particular 
case depends upon a variety of influences, such 
as inheritance, environment, education, and— 
the most subtle of all—temperament. 

It is in the management of the period that 
occasion for anxiety lies. Not that there is 
anything in that management which cannot 
be carried out easily, provided the forces to be 
reckoned with are clearly understood. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the nature of these 
forces has not until recently been investigated. 

The moral disturbances of girlhood can be 
fully accounted for if only we remember that 
consciousness of self and realization of personal 
freedom are the two great influences of the 
period. The regulation of these two forces is 
the one great essential in the management of 
youth, but in order to carry this out success- 
fully the difference in development between 
the emotions and the reason must always be 
borne in mind. All the emotional qualities 
are in excess during the early years of girlhood; 
and the imagination has a vividness which it 
will never have again, but the rational quali- 
ties develop with comparative slowness. These 
fundamental facts once clearly understood and 
kept constantly in mind furnish a solution for 
most, if not all, the problems of girlhood. 


Parents Should be Most Tactful 


{EW parents, or those in the position of 
parents, realize how important the period 
of girlhood is, nor how tactful their own con- 
duct must be while their children are passing 
through it. The task before them is to com- 
bine watchfulness and care with the personal 
freedom that youth requires for its full develop- 
ment, and it is not an easy one. Naturally 
it is hard for parents to see a child make grave 
mistakes and involve herself in unhappiness 
because she will not consent to profit by their 
experience of life. Yet this is just what a wise 
parent will try todo. I donot mean, of course, 
that girls should be allowed to do what will 
injure their characters or involve them in per- 
manent suffering; still less that they should act 
so that they are condemned by the outside 
world. In the larger affairs of life they need 
to be controlled more or less as they were in 
childhood. But in the smaller affairs of every- 
day life they had much better be left to their 
own devices, even though these will surely lead 
them into trouble. Only by their own expe- 
rience can they learn what is worth knowing, 
and only by bearing the consequences of their 
own mistakes will they find out how to protect 
themselves in the future, even if they burn 
their fingers—as they undoubtedly will—in 
the fiery furnace of experience. 

Nothing, moreover, inspires confidence be- 
tween youth and those in authority over it so 
quickly as the absence of interference, and 
nothing calms and regulates the agitation of 
the period so entirely as the presence of con- 
fidence and the knowledge of sympathy. 

Above all, the reserve of youth should be 
respected, for it is not the result of deliberate 
concealment, but a lack of self- comprehension 
and of power of expression. Youth is natu- 
rally inarticulate and must remain mute as to 
its own mental processes until such time as 
its faculties are fully and evenly developed. 
Fathers and mothers who can refrain from in- 
terference, respect reticence and sympathize 
with ill-regulated emotion during girlhood will 
reap a rich reward in that lifelong friendship 
with their daughters which is one of life’s most 
precious possessions. 











drudgery. It is easy to use. 


wonderfully beautifying effect. 


In the one simple dusting operation LiquiIp 
VENEER takes off dust, scratches, stains, blem- 
ishes, and brings on the beautiful finish that the 
article originally had. Doesn’t matter what it 
is—leather chair, brass bed, chandelier, hard- 
wood floor, table, dresser, piano or woodwork — 
LIQUID VENEER makes and keeps it just like new. 


Also, Liguip VENEER will prevent cracking and 
checking when used on varnished surfaces before 
the varnish has become dry and brittle. It in- 
stantly dispels that foggy film from pianos and 
highly finished furniture, and acts as a perfect dis- 
infectant. A room dusted with Liquip VENEER is 
as sweet and refreshing as a pine grove. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Send the coupon today for free trial bottle of Liguip 
VENEER and learn what a great help it will be to you 
this housecleaning time, and how its constant use 
in the daily dusting will make future houseclean- 


ings still easier. 


Housecleaning Made Easy 
By Dusting With 


YON NOR 


Liguip VENEER robs housecleaning of its 
No special direc- 
tions are necessary, and there’s scarcely anything 
in the house on which it cannot be used with 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
48-D Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Name 
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BUFFALO 
SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
48-D Liquid Veneer 
Bidg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Please send me free, and 
without further obligation 
on my part, sample bottle of 
LIQUID VENEER. 




























HOME OIL is the best oil you can 
use on squeaky door hinges. 
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wy BE A NURSE 





If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to $30 a week ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
. start at any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDEN NTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. 





CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago | 





| In this soap we have caught the fragrance of 


real violets. Smell it. Hold it to the light. 
Send 2c in stamps today for a Sample Cake 
Tue AnpREWw JerGens Co., Dept. O, Cincinnati. 





| TAPESTRY 
BRICK 


TRADE-MARK 
REGUS. PAT. OFF. 


FIRE 
PLACES 


MADE OF 


Illustrated Book FREE 


Shows many new designs in the most beautiful 
fireplace material in the world. 


PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today 
FISKE & CO., Inc. 


Promoters and Designers of Artistic Brick Work 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Tapestry’’ Brick 


1826 Arena Building, New York 





QUSLE- Il Citrine 


——— today for «¢< 


FREE BOOKLET Well Kept Nails” 


This little booklet on the care of the nails is written 
by experts who give in it rules worth many 
dollars to those who value the appearance 
and comfort of the hands. Lustr-ite 
Nail Enamel, the quickest and best nail 
polish in the world, contains no grease and 
will not soil hands nor fabric. Use with- 

out buffer. Costs only 25c. Sample cake 
free on request. Sold by druggists 
generally. Used by 90 % of the Protes- 
sional Manicures. mmm. 
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This Dining 


Room Table 


Ordinarily Sells For $45. 00 







buy is better made and 


Saving You Over One-Half mtn J Price. 


screw driver and it is all ready for use. 


—AND IT IS an IT 


Constructed of the choicest quarter-sawed 
Oak, 54 inch top closed, 90 inch extension. 
Massive, substantial — no furniture you can 


We absolutely guarantee that you will be satisfied with this piece © 

and everything you purchase of us —or your money will be paid 
back at once, Write for our beautifully illustrated Furniture Book 
now and see many more equally attractive pieces at equally low 


prices for living room, den, dining room, library or bedroom. 


b 
Everything shipped | in complete sections. A few minutes with That Ss How We Do It. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co., 4004 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 













From Factory To You— 


WRITE FOR BOOK. It will tell you 
all about the famous Brooks Furni- 
ture and 100 Bargains. 
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Don’t Pay $25° 
for a Hat 


is, ey 


and then spoil the effect by wearing 
fifty-cent silk or lisle stockings. 


SME Callum} 


Silk Hosiery 


costs but little more. Yet it is so 
lustrous and beautiful that it adds 
richness to your whole costume. 
A sheer, silk hose having that 
fine, even weave which particular 
women delight in—made so care- 
fully that it wears as well as lisle; 
often better — much better than the 
inferior makes of silk hose. 
A guarantee and mending silk with 

every pair. 

$1, $1.50, $2 

at best dealers everywhere 


Write us for handsome free booklet 
“* Through My Lady’s Ring’ 
McCALLUM HOSIERY CO., Northampton, Mass. 








Swiss 


EMBROIDERIES 


IN LATEST. 


SuerisS tule 


delivered, all charges 
prepaid, from our 
stock in New 


York. 


Finest Swiss 
Embroidery on 
best wearing 
and most fash- 
ionable mate- 
rials. 


WAISTS 
up from $1.75 
DRESSES 
up from $6.75 
CHILD’S 
DRESSES 
up from $4.90 


On Batiste, Mar- 
quisette, Linen, 
ere, nets, 
Voiles and all 
the latest silk 


materials. 


Write today for 
actual samples 
and 1912 Paris 
Fashion Plates 
sent free. 


efel ahuvs23 VA=S of oo ek 
Dept. A 105 Fifth Ave. 








MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS r 
inall kindsof h hold 

tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. suidere iW “ith. 

out Heat. Just squeeze from tube and spread 
over hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, 
it makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all 


machinery. Fine for motorists. A GENT 
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AFTER A WOMAN 
IS 40 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


to slacken the pace and to take more frequent 
intervals of rest. Again I say when the art 
and knack of doing these exercises have been 
acquired in early youth and kept up into 
middle life they may be continued in moder- 
ation without fear of injury. 

But if there has been a long lapse of in- 
activity, or if these active sports and exercises 
are taken up for the first time, then there is 
some danger. Everything should be begun 
with extreme gentleness and continued for 
only a few minutes at a time. 


The Safest Popular Forms of Exercise 


NCING and swimming are the safest of 

the popular forms of exercise, but both 
subject the heart and lungs to considerable 
strain and should be taken up with extreme 
caution after one is forty years old, if they have 
never been tried before. The esthetic dancing 
is especially attractive to middle-aged women. 
In Boston and other large Eastern cities middle- 
aged women do esthetic dancing with as much 
grace and finish as the younger women. This 
is largely due to the admirable training which 
they had in their youth when social dancing 
was taught asa fine art, and it also illustrates 
how an art of that kind, once acquired, re- 
mains a part of one’s neuro-muscular mechan- 
ism and may be carried on successfully up to 
the beginning of old age. 

This fact is an eloquent plea for the phys- 
ical training of youth in other lines of sport 
and exercise. Swimming offers at once the 
double advantage of being a powerful tonic to 
the circulation and one of the easiest exercises 
for a woman to learn and to keep up after the 
art has once been acquired. The mother of 
three of the noted swimming girls of Boston, 
although more than sixty years old, takes her 
swim every day in the season, and she can do 
an unusual number of “‘stunts” in the water. 

If the water is very cold and the swimmer 
does not react well, but continues to look pale 
and chilly for a long time after swimming, 
it is very evident that the effort has been 
too much for her, and warmer water or a 
shorter period in it should be tried. In case 
of any organic weakness of the heart, swim- 
ming should be abandoned altogether. If the 
woman is strong and vigorous and wishes to 
reduce her weight no better exercise can be 
recommended than swimming in cold water. 


What are the Best Exercises? 


HE best exercises for the average woman 

of forty who wishes to get sport and rec- 
reation at the same time are, in my opinion, 
the following: archery, bicycling, bowling, 
canoeing, croquet, golf, rowing, fishing, sail- 
ing. These exercises are of such a nature that 
they are not likely to be overstrenuous, though 
they may be made sufficiently active to be 
interesting. One may row, paddle, or ride a 
bicycle long enough and hard enough to be- 
come exhausted. So one may dance, swim, 
or ride horseback so vigorously as to be com- 
pletely tired out. But this is work, not rec- 
reation, and unless these powerful aids to 
health and happiness can be taken in modera- 
tion by those who are over forty it is better 
to leave them for younger persons to enjoy. 

The attempt of some physical educators and 
trainers to reduce the weight of women well 
along in middle age by vigorous physical exer- 
cise cannot be too severely condemned when 
it is pursued as a general policy. Some 
women may be able to stand this treatment and 
thrive under it, but it is not a safe procedure 
for the average woman of forty or over. 

A much better way of accomplishing this 
result is to keep up a generally diffused mental 
and physical activity throughout the day, by 
taking on a large number of interests and trying 
to move along with the procession and be wide 
awake and alert. If such a woman has chil- 
dren let her become deeply.interested in their 
lives, and in their playmates and companions 
and all that interests them. She should walk 
with them, talk with them and play with them. 
She should try to remember how the same kind 
of sports they enjoy appealed to her when she 
was young—and let her be young again with 
them, at least in her thoughts and feelings. 
Let her join a musical, literary or social club 
and attend a regular dancing or gymnastic 
class when available. In other words, if a 
woman’s household duties do not keep her 
fully employed, and she finds herself growing 
fat, logy and apathetic, let her get busy with 
healthful outside activities. Only by so doing 
can one hope to keep in condition for service 
or for enjoyment. 


The Regulation of a Woman’s Diet 


\A/Bae a woman has not the nervous 
energy nor the physical vigor necessary to 
keep up so much mental and physical activity, 
if fat still continues to increase, the diet must 
be cut down by slow degrees to a minimum 
basis. This is not as great a hardship as we 
often think. Every pound of available energy 
which we possess and every pound that has 
been added to our weight have entered the sys- 
tem through the mouth. Ifthe amount of food 
that we eat is in excess of the amount that we 
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Buy a Belding- Hall 
Refrigerator, Madam, 


and your worries will be over. No 
more big ice bills. No more odors or 
tainted food. And never another 
outlay for a refrigerator, because a 
‘‘ Belding-Hall’”’ will last a life-time. 


For years Belding-Hall Refrigerators have been 
famed asicesavers. They are built witha scientific 
regard for refrigeration. 


In a Belding-Hall the air is colder than in ordinary 
refrigerators and it is dry air. That assures a 
perfect preservation of food without taint or odor. 


And Belding-Hall Refrigerators are easily kept 
clean. Parts are removable and quickly can be 
made germlessly, odorlessly clean. 


Belding-Hall Refrigerators are made in over 100 
handsome styles and: sizes at various prices. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will. Write for 
catalog, NOW. 


f eae 


PORCELAIN LINED 


This One Piece, Seamless Porce- 
lain Lined ‘‘ Belding-Hall’”’ $192 


This refrigerator is our leader. The provision 
chamber is of ‘“‘One Piece Seamless’’ Steel, Porcelain 
Lined. It is smooth and shiny, like a dinner plate, 
with round corners. Instantly cleaned with a cloth 
wrung out of hot water. Shelves made of heavily 
tinned, woven wire. .Ice chamber, heavy galvanized 
iron—takes 65 pounds of ice. Case, the best non- 
warping white oak, staunchly constructed, highly 
finished. The ideal refrigerator for the average 
size family. Width 25 inches, depth 18 inches, 
height 43 inches —actual measurements of body 
of refrigerator. 


Ask your dealer for this $19.75 special. If he can- 
not supply you, on receipt of check or money-order 
for $19.75 we will deliver this refrigerator, prepaid, 
to any point north of Ohio River and east of 
Missouri River. To points beyond, freight will be 
prepaid to River points. You take no chances. 
If the refrigerator is not found satisfactory in 
every respect, return it at our expense and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 


Belding-Hall Company 
300 Hall Street Belding, Mich. 
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RATS i in the Cellar 


MICE in the Pantry 
ROACHES in the Kitchen 


Nothing is more disagreeable than 
a home infested with vermin. Destroy 
them with Stearns’ Electric Rat and | 
Roach Paste, the standard extermi- | 





nator for more than thirty years. 


It kills off rats, mice or cockroaches 
‘ina single night. Does not blow away 
like powders; ready for use; nothing to 
mix. This exterminator is sold under 
an absolute guarantee of money back 


if it fails. 


Sold by druggists and general stores everywhere or 


the garment must 


Wilson 


There must be no bulg- 
ing or gaping to show a 
row of unsightly hooks; 





never 


unhook accidentally; 
when hooked it should fit snugly 
and smoothly without wrinkles 
and stay that way. This is how 
your back willalways be if you use 

















sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Be 
sure to get the genuine; 25c and $1.00. Stearns’ Electric 
Paste Co., Chicago, III. 








Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1. 


If you are not satisfied with 
— your figure, not fully de- 
b>: ™, veloped as nature 
intended, wear the 


Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 


Produces that perfect, 
natural form every 
woman covets. Fills 
hollows in front and 
under the arms. Gives 
full, shapely bust. 
Not detected by 
sight or touch. Light, 
sanitary, refined. 
Closes high in back, 
| forming corset cover. 
L ttl 'S Ruffles Launder flat. 
ce A Thousands of delighted 
women praise it. Look for the label—refuse ‘ae 
imitations. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1. 


Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 
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ON'T use hot irons and d2rx 

your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home, in a few min- 
utes— without heat—using the 


West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
trified nickeled 
& steel, tem- 
pered in 
oil—rounded 
edges—cannot break, 
cut, norinjure the hair. Card of 5, 
25c; card of 2,10c; card of — 
4 Midget Curlers and aoo.* 


For Puffs the 
1LWest Puffer, 15. 


Midget Curler and 

West Puffer are indispen- 

sable. Used by leading hair dress- 

ers everywhere. Alt Notion Counters 

of over 10,000 stores — or on receipt of 
dealer’ s name and 25c will send card of 5 and 
handsome book showing’ the newest coiffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 39 S. Front St., Phila. 





Dress-hooks 


(Instead of Hooks and Eyes or Snaps) 


Altogether different from any other hook or fastener. Easy to hook 
and unhook; but simply can‘t unhook accidentally. Perfectly flat, 
never rust orcrushin the laundry; can’t catch on lace or trimmings. 
Wilson Dress-hooks are so durable they outlast the garment. 


yay F REE of The Wilson 


ress-h 0. 
(Provided you haven’ ; previously oa ookC 
ro F x Ss. Ci 
received one) aan Guied ~ 
Mail coupon and learn at our ex- .@ ve., Cleveland, O 
pense the secret of having a neat ,@ Please send, free, 10 
back. Insist on’ Wilson Dress- ,@ card Wilson Dress-hooks. 
hooks for all ready-to-wear .@ (Large, Small; Gray, Black, 
garments. Sold on Orange .#& White.) 
and Black cards at Notion .# a 
Counters, 10c. Color acacia ' SC cs 
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The oe. Dress- Pat Have you ever received a card, free ? 
hook Co, 191 E. @ My 

St. Clair ioe: i ae Dealer's maine 
Cleveland, Fu _ Name 

Ohio a His 2 ; 

2” = Address§ 


* 
oo” My Name 
Street Address __ 
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a Town State 








Face Power 


SPRING BLOSSOMS— 


With their freshness and fragrance—may a 
compared with woman’s rarest gift—a beautiful 
complexion. That velvetysmooth- 

ness of skin is retained by users 


of LABLACHE, that wonder- 
fully adherent yet invisible 
boon to women who know. 
The same dependable toilet 
requisite for over 40 years. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. ~ Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. ad me 
French Perfumer 
t. A, 125 Kingston 8 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Model by 
Kurzman 


Maline Makes the 
Favorite Dress Hat 
for all Seasons 


Every woman knows how the 
lines of the face are softened by 
the use of Maline on hats, for 
veils, neckwear, or in folds for 
completing the tops of evening 
gowns, 
fabric practical, there is only one 
kind of Maline to use — 


| Dynamo 
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Moisture-proof — Rain-proof 


moisture-proof Maline. Unlike 
ordinary and chemically finished 
Malines, it never loses its crisp- 
ness— never becomes sticky when 
subjected to moisture. The 
superiority of Dynamo Maline is 
due to its electrical finish — (hence 
the name Dynamo). 
FREE Style Bulletin for 1912 

' | Write today for copy of Dynamo Maline 
2 Style Bulletin for 1912 which contains ad- 
vance photographic illustrations of exclu- 
= sive spring styles in Hats and Neckwear, 
4— created by the leading Millinery and 
a j Neckwear Designers of Paris and America. 
_) PERRET, GROS & MILLION, Dept. L, 
13-15 West 20th St., New York. 
Largest Makers of Maline in the World. 
et Paris, London 
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‘from force of habit. 


To make this desirable 


Waline | 


Dynamo Maline is the original © - 

















LEINERT’S Dress Shields 

are a perfect shield 
against dress damage by 
perspiration. 


The choice of the best dress- 
makers for thirty years.. Kleinert’s 
are the on/y dress shields that can 
be washed in 4ot water (to remove 
germs and odor) and ironed back 
to perfect newness. 

If the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the 

shield, it isn’t a _ Kleinert— 
The Guaranteed Shie/d. 


Write for our Dress Shield Book “L” 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New Yo 

















Moe’s Dog and Cat 
Drinking Fountain 


Holds 3 pints. Water always available 
—never slops over—dog can’t upset. 
Dead air space keeps water cool 
fresh. Holds entire day’s supply. 
No valves to get out of order—not 
complicated. If not at dealers, sent on 
receipt of price; nickel re 
$3.50; silver plated, $5.00. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Supply 
Your 
Pets 
With 
Pure 






Water 602 8. Dentbon BE. Ohicage 
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need to keep up our vital activity and sustain 
us in our mental and physical efforts it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom, as well as 
common-sense, to cut this amount down to the 
normal demands of the system. From two 
pounds to two pounds and a half to every 
inch in height is the weight usually carried by 
the most efficient men, and the most capable 
women are those who range in weight from 
one pound and eight-tenths to two pounds and 
three-tenths to each inch in height. 


. Cutting Out a Meal 


MY opinion most persons after they get 
to be forty, especially the well-to-do, overeat 
They do not eat because 
they are hungry, but because they are afraid 
they will be hungry. Or they go to the table 
and are tempted to eat what their system does 
not want because it looks or tastes good. For 
persons so constituted it is often easier to ab- 
stain than it is to be temperate. But once let 
the regular mealtime pass by while a woman 
interests herself in something else and she will 
be surprised to see how much better she feels 
without the extra load of food which it is only a 
tax upon the system to eliminate. 

Let her try this cutting out of the noon or 
morning meal until it becomes a habit, and 
her weight will begin to come down—that is, 
of course, unless she is so imprudent as to 
attempt to make up at the next meal what 
she fancies she has missed, for there is little 
hope of reducing her weight while she eats 
excessively and remains inactive. 

Whether the same amount of food a day may 
be better if consumed in one meal or in three or 
four is a question to be decided by individual 
preference, family circumstances, etc., but 
there is simply no question about the necessity 
of reducing the total amount. 


What to Avoid Eating 


NE of the first essentials is to reduce uni- 

formly but moderately all articles of food, 
but especially the fats and carbohydrates. This 
means a reduction in the usual supply of bread, 
milk, butter, sugar, potatoes, rich puddings, 
pastry and fat meats. If there is any one food 
that a woman likes better than another, and 
has eaten to excess, that is the one which is 
likely to be an offender and whose further 
acquaintance she should dispense with. 

Let her reduce the total amount of liquid to 
two or three pints a day, unless she perspires 
very freely, when another pint may be drunk. 
The amount of water taken at mealtimes 
should be reduced to a minimum, as it tends 
to increase the desire for food. 

Always eat less than the appetite craves. A 
woman need never be afraid that she will starve: 
she simply makes up the deficiency which her 
system mayneed byliving upon her accumulated 
capital of fat and adipose tissue. As it requires 
less than one pound a day of this accumulated 
food supply to keep up the vital functions and 
furnish strength and energy enough for the 
average man working at a sedentary occupation, 
it will readily be seen that most of us carry 
from two to four weeks’ supply of extra food 
material that may be drawn upon in case of 
emergency. The ability to live on this internal 
food supply so long depends, however, upon a 
bountiful supply of water, and the attempt 
should not be made without the advice of 
a physician 


The Only Way to Reduce Weisht 


CAN only reassert what has been borne in 

upon me by many years’ experience and the 
examination of thousands of persons: that the 
only way to reduce the weight is to reduce 
the amount of food consumed, or to oxidize it— 
that is, burn it up in the body through exces- 
sive activity faster than it canaccumulate. As 
very Vigorous exercise is inhibited in the aver- 
age woman over forty the stress should be put 
largely upon the reduction of the quantity of 
the food. There are now thousands of women 
throughout the country who are carrying out 
this common-sense régime with great profit to 
themselves and great satisfaction to their 
families. 

This effort to keep down the weight, or 
to reduce the weight, on the part of those 
women who for any reason cannot take active 
exercise may be greatly aided by other changes 
in their habits of living. Life in the open air, 
carriage-riding or automobiling, a steamer trip, 
etc., all tend to reduce flesh when not followed 
by excessive eating. So do Turkish baths, 
or hot-water bathing at home followed by a 
cold sponge bath and vigorous friction with a 
Turkish towel. General massage is also excel- 
lent; so is osteopathy when intelligently applied. 

A great deal may be accomplished in weight 
reduction by reducing the amount of under- 
clothing worn to the smallest amount which 
will insure comfort. For the same reason the 
amount-of bedclothing should be reduced to a 
minimum, and every effort should be made to 
secure the largest possible volume of fresh air. 
Seven or eight hours is the maximum amount 
of sleep that should be allowed, and nothing 
should tempt the woman who desires to reduce 
her weight to take a second nap after once 
awakening. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
anti-fat. 
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‘*The Screen That Can’t Be Seen’’ 


Madam — 


This Copper Selvage 
Your Protection 


Here, Madam, is a wonderful screen for your doors 





and windows — a screen that wears well and is dust-proof — 
that won’t break away—that won’t intercept your vision— that 
after a few weeks’ use becomes nearly invisible—a screen that 


lasts. 


It’s identified by two copper wires in each selvage. 


It’s the 


“Pearl” Wire Cloth 


For Door, Window and Porch Screens 


This screening is made of selected 
steel wire of remarkable hardness. 
It is protected by a pearl-colored 
metallic coating which makes it both 
beautiful and durable. 

This remarkable finish is much 
more sanitary than painted wire 
cloth, as it can not chip off, expose 
the metal to dampness and decay, 
and collect dust and dirt. It is 


always clean—always effective—the 
most sanitary screen manufactured 
and the longest lasting. Lasts many 
times longer than the best painted 
screen in existence. 

Pearl wire screen graces the doors 
and windows of thousands of well- 
ordered homes. It is the most satis- 
factory you can buy—and the most 
economical. 


Ask Us for Free Sample and Descriptive Leaflet 


Compare our Free Sample with samples of all other screens. 


Note the difference. 


Its greater springiness is the test of greater durability. Insist on the genuine pearl wire 


screen—the only screen with the Copper Wire Selvage. 


Nearly every dealer sells it. 


If yours can’t supply you, write us for sample and leaflet. Please give name of your dealer. 


THE GILBERT & BENNETT MFG. CO. 
a) CHICAGO—GEORGETOWN, CONN.—NEW YORK 











oupinc Go-Carts 
and Baby Carriages 


“*The World’s Standard”’ 









ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 








Large 
Roomy 
Handsome 
and 


Stylish 


$6 to $25 


Best for Baby’s Comfort and 
Mother’s Convenience 


Sold by the Best Dealer in Your Town 


Write today for our complete Catalogue sent 
FREE, together with the name of our Exclusive 
dealer in your neighborhood. 


FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
552 Fulton Street Chicago, Ill. 


Licensed Under F. & L. Patents 


= 
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GIVE 


Yes, free absolutely, together with back. Llustrated Dia- 
gram Les gson, and list of Handsome Embroidery Designs. 
| We make this Startling Offer to prove the superiority of 





total 30 cts., and receive above Russian Crash Pillow Top 
| and Back FREE Prepaid. Easily embroidered. Choice of 


SPECIAL Write for our new illustrated booklet ‘‘Modern 





Ve, Me 


WASH ©) 25 


SILKS 


me 
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Real Silk Vaitiecidery 
This Beautiful 
Russian Crash 
PILLOW TOP 





BELDING’S 


EMBROIDERY SILKS 


Please go to your dealer, purchase 6 skeins of Belding’s 
Embroidery Silk for only 25 cts. to start the work and he will 
give you above Pillow Top FREE. If dealer will not sup- 
ply you, send his name with order, adding 5 cts. postage, 


Arts and Crafts, American Beauty Roses, Rambler Rose 
and Thousand Flower Designs. 


Embroidery Ideas.” /sterests every woman. 


Sent absolutely FREE. 
ee BROS. & CO., 201-203 ¥. a ag 8t., 


Chines, 3 Til. 








BELDING 

















_ Bornot-cleaning 
cuts cost of dress 


+ Without possibility of harming, we 
clean like new the most delicate 
laces, plumes, clothing; also rugs, 
upholstery, hangings, etc Dirt, grease 
and spots are absolutely removed; all 
germ-life is destroyed; original freshness 
isrestored. Wealsore-dye perfectly. 58 
years experience, exclusive processes and 
special sanitary features enable us to dothis 
work as it cannot be done anywhere else. 
On orders of §5 or over we pay trans- 
portation both ways. Write for 
booklet and shipping instructions. 


| A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 


a 
and Fairmount Ave. 
1535 Pak St. 12th and Walnut Sts. 
1714N. Broad 8t. Broad and Tasker Sts. 


Wilmington, Del. Woktegies, D.C 
716 Market St. 1224 FP St., N: W 














BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method,’’ with herself for the nodel anda look- 
ing-glass with whichto see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for lilustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 
Bald Borehvert Dress Form Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W. 3248 NEW YORE 
Dept. t. P. 163-171 North Ma 8t., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., RONTO, CAN. = 
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Silk or Leather 


If gloves bear the name 
FOWNES, style, quality and 
durability are assured. 

Have you despaired’ of get- 
ting SILK gloves which fit; — 
which keep their shape —and 
which don’t wear out at finger- 
tips “in no time”? Then demand 


Kip WINE 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Made of finest silk; cut and 
stitched correctly—they will 
prove a revelation; —and they 
cost no more. 

Guaranteed. Doubletips. At 
good dealers, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.50. 


“It’s a FOWNES —that’s | 
all you need to know % 
about a glove.” 




















Madam, you need 
not fear to let the 
sun shine through 
these draperies. 


Constant exposure to the strongest 
sunlight cannot dim the beautiful 
colorings in Orinoka-Sunfast 
Drapery Fabrics, nor will washing 
fade them. A “money-back” 
guarantee of this accompanies every 
yard you purchase. 


ORINOKA 


INTE! ZS 


JNFAA 


for Draperies and Coverings 


are the only drapery fabrics that are 
so guaranteed without reservation. 
With this very pronounced advan- 
tage they combine beauty and variety 
of weaves, colorings and designs in 
unsurpassed degree. 

For curtains and hangings, window seats 
or upholsteries, there are fabrics in this 
complete line to meet every requirement 
and gratify the nicest taste. Sold by lead- 
ing stores everywhere, and distinguished 
by the Orinoka-Sunfast guarantee tag on 
every 


The Orinoka Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
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. FAY “ideal” Skas* 
Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- 
justed. No wrinkles. Stay up smooth. Fit fine, 


Most comfort- 
Mothers 


feel fine, wear fine. Save . 
able summer or winter. Children pleased. 
delighted. Cheapest for fathers. 


Wealso make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 

Styles for men, women, boys and 

ce. 

tion or meney bad back. Write for free folder now 
it 


dyes and wear. 
girls, Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of pri 


and learn about the stocking made. 


The Fay Stocking Co., Box 104, Elyria, O. 








HOW TO TEACH 
GARDENING 
TO CHILDREN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


a shallow tin box, such as crackers come in. 
Put a little water in the bottom of it. Then he 
can set the seedlings in this as each is dug, and 
the roots will be almost as safe as if in the 
bosom of Mother Earth. Have the new home 
ready before the plants are taken up. 


Watering.—Always water after sowing, and 
that very thoroughly—but use a fine spray. 
Always water after transplanting. Always 
keep young seedlings moist. 

Keep the soil loose and light about the plants. 


Window-Box and Flower-Pot 


\ HEN the gardening is restricted to the 
sphere of the window-box the flower-pot 
or the tin can the best plants are the following: 


ForaSunny Window—Nasturtiums, These will 
grow in pots as well as in a window-box. Put 
brush in the center of a large pot, and around it 
plant, ina circle, six or eight nasturtium seeds,and 
the result will be highly effective. Geranium 
plants and sweet alyssum are good window-box 
plants also. 


For a Shady Window—Pansy plantsin very rich 
soil are the best. 


For a Toy Garden—This is a very diverting form 
of window-box gardening. The box should be 
wide and rather shallow —three or four inches deep 
is enough—and the soil chiefly sand. The “‘house”’ 
to which this garden belongs will be about the 
size of a wooden starch box. The paths and 
ground may be arranged according to the taste 
of the little owner. Mustard seed, sown thickly, 
will make an excellent ‘‘lawn”’ in about a week. 
Privet cuttings two or three inches long, thrust in 
the ground, make an excellent hedge. Baby ever- 
greens do for trees, dwarf sweet alyssum for 
shrubbery. 





Indoor gardening at school is greatly handi- 
capped by the Friday afternoon to Monday 
morning shutting up of the school, the probable 
change of temperature and the necessary leaving 
of plants to the tender mercies of the janitor. 
For this reason starting seeds in boxes in early 
spring is out of the question. Privet cuttings 
will grow in sand, as will several other shrub 
cuttings. This can be done any time — 
January 1. 

The long- suffering paper-white narcissus 
will grow in stones and water, and if there 
is danger of freezing in the schoolroom the 
bulbs may spend the ‘‘ week-end ”’ in a closet. 

If home gardening is encouraged the teacher 
should find out whether the plants are to have 
asunny window ora Sunless one. For the latter 
English ivy is about the only thing a child can 
make grow. Forthe sunny window geraniums 
and cactuses are suitable. 


Children’s Calendar of Easy Gardening 


MARcH—Garden preparations are in order now. 
Poppies, cornflowers and sweet peas may be 
sown at the earliest moment. Sweet peas are a 
little tricky. Garden peas—smooth-shelled — 
radishes, lettuce, parsley and parsnips may all 
be sown early. 


ApRtt—Time for garden beginnings—if not 
already under way. Early planting same as for 
March. Toward the end of the month plant 
coreopsis, marigold, Drummond’s phlox, alys- 
sum, candytuft—any hardy annual. 


MayY—All early garden things, if not in, should be 
planted this month. After May 15 the ten- 
derer ones: Nasturtium, morning- glory, scar- 
let runner, sunflower, zinnia, portulaca. In 
the kitchen garden: Corn, late peas, beans, 
tomatoes, squash, pumpkin, melon, and early 
vegetables for a succession. 


JuNE—Anything can be sown in the garden. Best 
results come from the tenderer seeds named 
above. 


Juty—Nasturtiums, morning-glory, scarlet run- 
ner, poppy and phlox may yet be sown. 
Thinning and transplanting of flowers to bare 
places are also in order. 


AuGuUsT— Baby evergreens from the woods may be 
transplanted. Movable plants may be set out 
wherever needed. Lettuce and beans may be 
sown. It is important to keep the vegetables 
and flowers picked. 


SEPTEMBER—Plant crocuses, and others of the 
earliest bulbs, in the grass, three inches deep 
and three inches apart. 


OcTOBER— Plant crocuses and tulips six inches 
deep. Take up from the garden cornflower, 
stock, tobacco plants. Pot and cut off the 
tops. Retire to a cool place for three weeks, 
then bring to a sunny window. Pot bulbs for 
winter blooming, with their noses just to the top 
of the soil. Put them ina cool, dark, airy place 
for eight wecks at least. 


NOVEMBER—Pot bulbs. Plant paper-white nar- 
cissusin stones and water. Have stones enough 
for the roots to grip, and water just to the base 
of the bulbs, Keep in a cool, dark place for two 
or three weeks. 


DECEMBER—Epiphyllum cactus, which blooms 
now, is good for a child’s window garden if 
the ‘window is sunny. This plant will stand 
anything but cold and too much water. 


January— Branches of Forsythia, jasmine, Thun- 
berg’s spirea and flowering almond will bloom 
if brought into the house when the buds first 
begin to swell. Bring up the bulbs from the 
cellar as you wantthem. Put them first where 
they have light, but not extra heat—until the 
foliage is well up. When the bulbs show color 
they should go into the sunshine. 


FEBRUARY— Garden plans and toy gardens should 
be taken up. Sowing seeds indoors is a tempta- 
tion. which, unless one is an expert Sarde ner 
should be resisted. Seedlings under glass stand 
neglect no better than babies; they need inces- 
sant watchfulness and an even temperature. 
After they are two inches high they should be 
transplanted. A professional gardener has 
benches all ready for them; the juvenile gar- 
dener hasn't. Later they need to be “hardened 
off,’’ which also requires experience. If some- 
thing must be planted indoors try privet cut- 
tings two inches long, for a future hedge, set in 
boxes of sand. The only necessity for these is 
that they be kept moist. These cuttings will 
grow even if inadvertently put in the ground 
head first. Many other shrub cuttings grow 
easily: Forsythia, spirea, Virginia creeper, and 
the like. These may not amount to much as 
plants for a long time, but they are interesting; 
they have roots at one end and leaves at the 
other, and are not fragile like infant annuals. 
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Just What This 
New Soap is Doing 


It is doing away with hard rubbing and disagree- 


able boiling. 


It is washing clothes clean without back-breaking 
labor and steaming kitchens. 


It is enabling the woman who does her own work 
to have her washing on the line earlier, without 


tiring herself. 


In six words, this soap is doing the work. And 
doing it, not merely because it is a better soap, nor 
merely because it is a naphtha soap, but because 
it is a wholly new and better kind of naphtha 
soap: P. ann G.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


If you are not using it, try what we call the 
“Modern Method” of washing clothes, which other 
women are finding so helpful. 

Get a cake of P.annG.—The White Naphtha Soap, 


follow the directions inside the blue wrapper and see 
for yourself that it saves you time, labor and money. 


AE ae Oe EF 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Style Book of Dutch Furniture Free 


Write for one » today; it is the most beautiful 
and complete furniture Style Book ever offered. 
It illustrates over three hundred patterns of real 
Holland-Dutch Arts & Crafts Furniture made by clev- 
er Dutch Craftsmen in a quaint little Dutch City. 

It tells an interesting story about these Dutch 
Craftsmen, and how, why, and where they make 
this charmingly unique furniture. 

We will send you the address of our Associate 
Distributor nearest you where our goods can be 
procured. Look for our Branded Trade Mark on 
every piece —this is your means of identification 
and our guarantee of excellency. 


Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. L, Holland, Mich. 





















"ur REME MBER THE NAME ¢& 


EYEGLASS MOUNTINGS|} 


Teenie Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


7 Other mountings may look likeShur-on 
| Eyeglass Mountings but close inspec- 
’ tion will show that better mechanical 
£ construction which makes Shur-ons, 
when properly adjusted 
Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 

Write us for *“*How, Where and Why'"a Shur-on. 

f $3 and $5 without lenses 
EB. commen Sons Co., Ave. G, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Long Hip $1.50 


Sahelin Figure Builder 


P gvedaetd Form and Corset Com- 
bined, which gives the wearer a cor- 
rect figure at the start and BUILDS her 
to correct proportions. 





The construction makes deep breathing easy 
and natural, and an erect posture becomes a 
comfortable habit. There is no compression 
at any point—no crossed shoulder straps. 


We guarantee not only quality, but absolute 
satisfaction, or money refunded. The name 
SAHLIN on cach garment is your guarantee. 


FOR SLENDER ae in — — 
anc valiste For medium, 

WOMEN medium tall and tall fig- 
ures. Give actual waist 
measure, bust measure 
desired and length from 
arm-pit to waist line. 
Write for free fashion 


booklet. Order from us 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


Medium, $1.00, Long 
Hip $1.50, Postage 14c 
The Sahlin Co. 
1402 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, Tll., U.S. A. 
No padding, hooks, 
steels, clasps, eye- 
lets, strings, wor 
heavy steels. 

















BUY THE S0¢ SIZE 


Dollar and practice economy. 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking ma- 
chines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores 
of other things. 





8 times as large as 10c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Geta Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
3-in-One is 


Best preparation for cleaning and polishing furni- 


ture. Also absolutely prevents rust on metal surfaces 
indoors and outdoors. 
keep indefinitely. 


. Never turns rancid and will 
Library Slip with every bottle. 


FREE Ask us for a generous sample 
bottle—no cost. Also get the 
3-in-One Dictionary —free. 

Sold by all Good Dealers 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
41 Broadway, New York 








; | Germany’s Imperial Palace 


Is LIGHTED WITH 
PYRO xissi* LAMPS 
Bright as a Sunbeam 
Why not use them in YOUR palace? 


More brilliant, cleaner, cheaper than any 
other light. Special Inducements NOW . 


Alcohol Uti'ities Co.,40 E. 21st St., New York 
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ae : LAWN ano FARM FENCE £2\.. 


Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write 
today for catalog. 


The Brown Fence & :;Wire Co. 
* Dept. veland, Ohio. 
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Here's a Present. 
From Our 
‘Little One” to Yours 


**The Little One 
Book of Games 
and Paper Dolls 
for 1912.’’ 


UST see how much 
fun your little boy 
will have playing 
these games. How 
happy your little girl 
.will be with these 
dollies. It’s a present 
we can well be proud 
of—showing that we 
know how to make 
your children happy 
almost as well as we 
know how to dress 
See how your children can be 





them. 
frolicking, rollicking boys and girls in 





TRADE MARK 


Rompers and Blouses 











sold at 50c each, made for tugs-of- 
war and rough-and-tumble play— 
for school days and Sunday school. 
Rompers made for boys and girls in 
sizes 6 months to 6 years — Blouses 
made for boys 6 years to 14 years. 


These garments are made better than even 
you could make them with all your loving 
care. Handled only by clean,healthy, happy 
work people in well-ventilated, sunshiny, 
sanitary factories. Each garment is cut 
ona special pattern, full and roomy. All 
seams are felled, having no rough edges 
tochafethe tender skin. Double lock-stitch- 
ing prevents ripping. Buttons staunchly 
sewn on to stay. Neckbands scientifically 
cut and shaped to exactly conform to the 
child’s neck. 

Go to your dealer and ask him to show you 
““The Little One’’ Rompers and Blouses. 
If he hasn’t them, send us his name and 
we will send you FREE “The Little One 
Book of Games and Paper Dolls for 1912.” 
Be sure to name your dealer and tell us 
whether or not he sells ‘The Little One,” 
when you write for the FREE copy of the 
book. The Little One Trade Mark means 
satisfaction or money back. 











Lom WISE BROTHERS, 44 Leonard St., New York City——_ 





What color should you 
Paint your house? 





PORTFOLIO 
or 
HOME DECORATION 


‘a “age 
As" 


tei 


Bas Seurere Wecscan Co 








This free pistes will help 
you decide. Send for it 


It is always difficult to select pleasing color 
combinations from color cards. It is also diffi- 
cult to select the paint, varnish or stain best 
suited to the surface it is to cover. 

This portfolio not only suggests many har- 
monious combinations, showing them in 
colors On actual houses, but also gives com- 
plete specifications for the painter in getting 
the results shown. 

The portfolio also contains dec- 
orative plans for interior work— 
every room in the average house 
being worked out down tothe last 
detail. Every house owner and 
every prospective builder should 
have this portfolio. 


SHERWI 
WILLIAM 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Decorative Dept.,617 Canal Rd., N.W., Cleveland, O. 


| Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Sendalock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match, If you find ita big bargain 
remit $2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
‘Your Switch. Extra shades a little more. 

Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style Of hair dressing—also high grade 
Switches, pompadours. wigs, puffs, etc. 


Anna Ayers, Dept. A 148.22 Quincy St., Chicago 
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HOW THE CHILDREN 


CLEANED A TOWN 


By Sabra L. Nason 


N A MINING town of Michigan in the spring 

of 1910, a movement was started to interest 
children along civic improvement lines. The 
population was largely foreign, and as there was 
no organization to promote civic interests it was 
thought that the Public Library might add a 
social center feature of this kind to its Chil- 
dren’s Department. It was hoped that one 
hundred children might be tempted to join a 
Junior Civic League. Instead of that six hun- 
dred and fifty children joined. The plan 
adopted was that any child who would work one 
hour in cleaning up some yard, street or alley 
was to be given five packages of flower seeds. 

The following membership pledge that the 
children were given to sign was printed on 
cards convenient for filing: 


JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUE 
MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE 


I want to help make Our Town a pleasanter place to live in: 
1, By helping to keep yards, streets and alleys clean. 
2. By planting flowers, vines and trees. 
3. By making gardens and keeping lawns in good condition. 
4. By beginning at home and then helping others. 
I may not be able to do ALL these things, but will do as 
much as I can in these ways to make my town and my 
street more beautiful. 


NOME ckscssrisccccsess STREET. 

The reverse side was printed as follows, and 
when signed gave assurance that the work had 
been done. When presented at the Library, 
with the proper signatures, the seeds were 
given out. 





SIGNED BY PERSON WHO 
SAW WORK DONE 


NO. HOURS 
WORKED 


DATE REP'D 
AT Lispary 





SEVERAL school-teachers were told of the 
~ proposed plan before it was in working order, 
and their interest and suggestions were of great 
assistance. It was decided to work with pupils 
from the second to the eighth grades. 

One day, after school, a group of little second 
graders came to the Library to-find out more 
about the flower seeds of which their teacher 
had told them. We were not quite ready, but 
we found a long piece of paper on which we let 
each child write hisname. Then the children ran 
home to begin cleaning up yards and alleys. 

The next day, after school, the children’s 
room at the Library was filled to overflowing 
with boys and girls represeriting every ward in 
town. As we were unable to handle them in 
such numbers we explained briefly the League 
plans and told them we would have to proceed 
by grades and wards, and would announce 
through their teachers when their different 
turns would come. Each day we gave out 
membership blanks to two or three teachers, 
who explained the plan to the pupils and gave 
out the cards as wanted. 

After two days, as a rule, the work of clean- 
ing up had been done and the cards signed 
ready for word from the Library. A telephone 
message to certain rooms, announcing that 
their turn had come, brought just the right 
number of children to the Library each day 
and prevented a rush. 

We had sample packets of seeds fastened to 
a bulletin by the desk for inspection and let 
each child choose the kinds preferred. Some 
vegetable seeds were kept in stock, but the 
usual preference was for flowers. 

It took one person from half to three-quarters 
of an hour a day for five weeks to give out the 
seeds, and this was done in connection with the 
work of the children’s room of the Library. 

In this room there was placed a miniature 
garden, about two by three feet in size, in a 
shallow box on a low table. It represented a 
vacant lot made into a garden next toa lot on 
which stood a house, a barn and a windmill. 
These latter were made of cardboard and 
painted by children in one of the lower grades. 

Flower seeds were planted around these 
premises and vegetable seeds were planted in 
labeled rows in the vacant-lot garden. Colored 
pictures of flowers and fruits from the picture 
collection were hung around the room, together 
with brief planting directions, and all the chil- 
dren’s garden books were kept in prominent 
places on the reading-tables. 


t= woman’s clubs and others interested 
gave money for buying the seeds, which were 
purchased from the Flower Mission of Cleve- 
land. About eight dollars, which remained in 
the treasury of a defunct Village Improvement 
Association, was handed over for this work. 
Aside from this eight dollars no financial help 
was asked of any one; the rest was offered. 

But few children stopped with the one hour 
of work required. Many worked three and 
four hours, some from ten to fifteen hours, and 
one little girl worked thirty-four hours because 
she ‘‘loved gardening so.” 

Some little Italians were actually trembling 
in their excitement when the packets were 
handed them, and they often stopped to tell 
something of the work they had been doing. 

Picking up tin cans and stones was usually 
a beginning, but one small boy mended a 
tumble-down fence, and another boy, with a 
wheelbarrow, filled in a low, sandy front yard 
with good soil, ready for grass seed. 

Though not all the children’s seeds came up, 
and though some flower-beds were elaborately 
edged, with round pint bottles driven into the 
ground neck first, still the spirit of endeavor 
was there and an interest engendered in beau- 
tiful surroundings. This interest alone was 
worth all the effort made. 
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Sure 
it has 
this Label 


E guarantee genuine "Porosknit" Summer 

Underwear unconditionally—with no time- 

limit or conditions. This means that we know 

so well the quality, durability, fit and comfort of the 

genuine "Porosknit" that we warrant satisfaction or 
" your money back." 

But accept no imitation. 


only with the genuine " Porosknit," having the actual 
" Porosknit" label, exactly as in the Guarantee Bond 
below, which goes with every garment. 

" Porosknit " is cool, light, elastic, durable. No un- 
derwear can be more comfortable than a " Porosknit" 


Union Suit, 


Men’s Union Suits 


FPA eS 
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This guarantee stands 





Any Style 
Shirts and Drawers 
per garment 


Any Style 


For Boys 


5c 
Boys’ Union Suits 
50c 


Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


ALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


75 
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Chalmers Guarantee 


If, in your opinion, this garment, labeled as below 


It 


4 Genuine 
: Porosknit 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, return it direct 

to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. 
This guarantee applies to every genuine Porosknit garment not 

stamped "Seconds" or "Imperfect" across the Porosknit Label. 











6¢Am more than pleased with the quality of the 
goods, also style and careful workmanship.9? 





Ford’s Tailored Garments 
For Boys and Girls 


Dutch Rompers, Russian, Blouse and Play Suits 
—made roomy, not bulky—give individuality— 
hang well and wear—They fit. Made in light, 
airy, sanitary workrooms—double stitched where 
needed, Do not rip. 

Materials of character, permanent colors, 
Trimmedwith the extratouch ofdiscriminating taste. 

Free Catalog illustrates the many clever styles in which 
Ford's Dutc ompers, Russian, Blouse and Play Suits 


are made, : hey solve the problem of having your chil- 
dren distinctively and economically dressed. 


Send postal for Catalog today 
FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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LIDE DOOR \\ FREIGHT 
\ PAID 


S ECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 
Sold by good dealers. 
The only one incorporating all bookcase de- 
sires. You cavstsot judge bookcase values fairly 
until you’ve seen this wzigue, perfect case. 
Doors slide horizontally in steel-lined grooves. No 
superfluous material. Fcomovsty in construction, not sac- 
rifice of quality, makes low prices 
possible. 
For Office or Home Libra- 
ries. Standard or Mission styles, all 
popular woods and finishes. 
FREE — Bovkcase Catalog “E” 
shows two complete lines. Catalog 
“D** 64 pages filing and time-saving 
office devices. Bvoklet Filing Sug- 
gesttons” solves filing problems. 
Frei ght paid east of Mont., Wyo. ,Okla., 
Texas. Consistent low prices beyond. 


The ff 2 Manufacturing Co. 


86 Union Street, MONROE, Mich. 
New York Office, 108 Fulton Street 

















































A Wheel Chair is 
often an imvalid's 
greatest comfort. 
We offer over 75 styles of these easy, self-pro- 
pelling and Invalid'’s Rolling Chairs, with latest 
improvements. Ship direct from factory to 
ae you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
\ for free Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
392 Madison Ave., TOLEDO,0. 
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TRADE MARK 


¥ 
STORK 





For Baby’s comfort and your 
convenience buy 
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Button over regular diaper. Keep 
baby’s dresses dry and sweet and save 
washing. 

Made from STORK SHEETING, 
waterproof. Easily washed, white, dainty, 
pliable. Price 50 cents. 

Get the Genuine 
STORK is our registered trade mark and exclusive 
property. Be sure you get the genuine Stork 
Pants. Insist on seeing STORK on the waistband. 

If your dealer does not 
carry our line, we will 
mail goods to you upon 
receipt of price. 

Write for free booklet. 
THE STORK COMPANY 

Dept. 1-F, Boston, Mass 
Also makers of Stork Sheeting, 

Stork Baby Shoesand Baby Things. 
















No. 1 i 
\) Hang Your Pictures 
j (weighing upto 100lbs.) 

with Moore Push de- 
vices. Their tool-tempered steel 
points will not disfigure plaster walls. 


Moore Push-Pins 


glass heads, steel points. Try them forcal- 
endars,small pictures,etc. Push them in; 
no hammering. Nos.1and 2, % doz, 10c. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
(brass hooks steel points inclined downward) 
will stipport hall-racks, mirrors, etc. No 
moulding required; no picture wire need 
show. Easily put up. No. 25 (holds 20 Ibs.) % doz. 
10c; No. 28 (100 Ibs.) 4% doz. 10c. At stationery, 
hardware, photo stores or by mail 
Send 2c stamp for sampPles 


No- 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1128 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— 





















| Guaranteed to Bloom 


Specially selected to suit your 
locality. On their own roots, 
Daag to grow and bloom 

igorous, healthy bushes, bear- 
ing an abundance of fragrant 
blooms. All colors. 


Conard&Jones Roses 


Book J We guarantee entire satisfaction. Write 
Mailedj for our New Rose Book, showing lead- 
ing roses in natural colors, Rose 
Lover's Calendar, *‘ How to Grow 
Roses,’’ and Free Delivery Offer. 


THE CONARD & JONES C0., Box 20, West Grove, Pa. 


Rose S pecialists—s5o0 years’ experience. Vv 

















Traveling 
There is a delicious cup of 


bouillon ready at a moment’s no- 
tice if you take with you a box of 


‘STEERO 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 





Just drop a Cube into a cup and add 
boiling water from the Thermos bottle. 
No cooking or seasoning needed. Ap- 
petizing at any time of day or night. 

Steero Cubes add flavor and richness 
to gravies, soups and sauces. Add a 
Steero Cube or two just before serving. 


Send for FREE SAMPLES 


and try ‘‘ Steero.”’ If your grocer or druggist 
can not supply you, send 35c for a box of 12 
Cubes, postpaid. Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes 
are more economical for household use. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 171 William Street, New York 


Under 
Pure 
Food 
Law, 

* Serial 
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\ FULL FIGURE CORSET 
Style 1098 


Specially designed for stout 
figures. It has patented 
“Automatic” side steels, 
| warranted not to break. 
Made with a front feature 
which is a delight to the 
wearer. 


At the stores 
Or sent direct on receipt of 


$3.00 


**The Quality Waist"’ 

For Ladies, Young Ladies, Misses 
and Children 

The May Dor Waists are 

\ constructed on thoroughly 

scientific and hygienic 





materials are the very best. 
The May Dor Waists are 
absolutely perfect fitting. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Prices range from 


25c to $1.00 


per garment. 
Send for booklet. 


SOMETHING NEW! 

Patented Back Brassiéres 

A perfect BRASSIERE. 
ade with a patent back 


which prevents the Bras- 
siére from slipping off; 


j Kl a 7 Se i holds down the flesh on 
{ We | N the shoulders of a stout 
BS See | person and acts as a mod- 


i ‘ SX } erate shoulder brace for 
: j y | slight figures. 

j Style 1581, made of extra 

quality batiste with beauti- 

ful embroidered yoke. 

At thestores orsent direct on receiptof 


$1.00 


BIRDSEY-SOMERS CO. 
233 Fifth Ave. New York 


ere sneer 
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Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience 

Le Money With 
Poultry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
, and also tell all about America’s 
t Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book is 


in the business. They tell How to Ma 


START RIGHT 
FREE. Write today. Address, 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 


Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Little Books 


Long Asked For 


HOUSANDS have asked us during the 
last five years to recommend some re- 
liable books which will make it possible for 
parents themselves to explain the story of 
life to children, or books that parents can 
safely place in the hands of their children. 
To meet this demand there have now 
been published the first three little books in a 
final series of five which we feel can safely be 
recommended to parents and to the young. 
The series has been given the name of 
the editor of THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL: 
“The Edward Bok Books of Self-Knowledge 
for Parents and Young People.’’ Each book 
has been personally selected, from the 
widest possible reading of the whole subject, 
by Mr. Bok, and each has been edited by 
him and has a foreword or introduction by 
him. 

At Mr. Bok’s special request the authors 
have accepted a very low royalty, the pub- 
lishers have been content with the prospect 
of a very small profit, and the editor of the 
series has waived all profit, in order that the 
books might be published at the lowest 
possible price so as to bring them within the 
reach of the most modest purse. Thus the 
price has been fixed at 25 cents a volume, 
postage paid; and for this price they may 
either be bought of booksellers, or a copy of 
any or all will be sent to any address upon 
the money being sent to the publishers: The 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Or THE THREE VOLUMES thus far pub- 
lished the first is called: 


How Shall | Tell My Child? 
By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


Who for several months conducted the 
column under that title in THe Lapres’ 
HoME JourNAL, and this little book is 
made up of the material printed in that 
column, with added new material. Mrs. 
Chapman makes it possible in this little 
book for every parent to tell to children 
exactly what they should: be told: how 
much; at what age; why they should be 
told; and it also tells how Mrs. Chapman 
told it to her own child. Mrs. Chapman, 
who is well known as a practical counsellor 
on all matters relating to the child, has fully 
gone into these questions in this concise 
little treatise. The subject is presented in 
a simple, natural way; and the book should 
be in the hands of every parent. 


THE SECOND VOLUME is called: 


When a Boy Becomes a Man 


A Little Book for Boys 
By H. Bisseker, M. A. 


This volume of the series is for boys of 
from thirteen to fifteen years of age. It is 
written by a skilled instructor of youth— 
one who knows the boy and his needs. 
Furthermore it has been revised by a body 
of medical experts who guarantee that its 
statements are accurate from a medical 
and scientific standpoint. Every boy should 
know these facts about himself; should 
have the explanations, the warnings and the 
practical aid contained in this volume. 


Tue THIRD VOLUME is called: 


Instead of Wild Oats 


A Little Book for the Youth of Eighteen 
and Over 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D. 


Doctor Hall’s experience as a physician, 
a writer and an instructor of young men fits 
him to write with authority, clearness and 
persuasive power. Like: the preceding 
volumes in this series, this book is frank, yet 
nothing is said that will offend. It is truly 
masculine and manly, while at- the same 
time refined and delicate. Parents, teachers 
and all interested in young men should 
welcome this practical volume. 

Later there will be two other volumes— 
both for girls. These books are now being 
written. 

The idea of the Edward Bok series has 
been to give parents little books that are 
not too frank; not technically medical; but 
which tell the truth with plainness and yet 
with discretion. It is believed by the editor 
and the publishers that this series of little 
books does this, and that parents may feel 
perfectly safe in placing these books in the 
hands of their children. 
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Sunday as a Day of R t 
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The men of the household rest on Sunday—and eat. 
The women who cook the big Sunday dinners which the 
men enjoy do not get much rest, but they are learning to take 
some " short-cuts " to save unnecessary work in the hot kitchen. 


JELL- 


Delicious Jell-O 
desserts, which just fit the Sunday appetite, are 
made by dissolving Jell-O in Suliee water. 
It is done in a minute, and adds a good many 
minutes to woman’s share of Sunday rest. 
Jell-O is made in seven delightful flavors: 
Cherry, Orange, Lemon, . Strawberry, Rasp- 


is one of the labor-savers. 


berry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Each in a separate package, 10 cts. at all grocers’. 


Let us send you free the beautiful recipe book, 
“DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” illustrated in 


ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name Jett-O is on every package in big red letters. 





If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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Mirror Your Personality 
in Your Home 


The little characteristic touches, evidences of your own 
taste and individuality, are what constitute its charm. 
But unless you have an unlimited choice in draperies, 


curtains, rugs, carpets, etc., you can’t exercise your taste | 
fully, and stiffness and conventionality result in spite of 


your efforts. You can have this unlimited choice, no 
matter where you live, by sending for 


Keith’s 1912 Illustrations 


of Rugs, Curtains and Draperies 


A book full of smart and artistic Lace and Scrim Cur- 
tains, Cretonnes, Chintzes, Drapery Materials and Por- 
tieres, with colored illustrations showing the newest 
patterns of Wilton, Axminster and Brussels Rugs; new 

ibre, Grass and Rag Rugs; Linoleums, etc. It is an 
intelligent salesman from our Correspondence Depart- 
ment, showing only what is recognized as correct in home 
furnishings. ) 
real artists in their line. 


Keith’s Individual Service ovt'Corfespondence Depart. 


ment absolutely as satisfactory as though you were herein | 


our store. It isa natural growth of a branch of our busi- 
ness and represents intelligent salesmanship by mail. The 
same attractive quality, service and price prevails that a 


customer receives in the store. We solicit business and pay | 
freight west of the Mississippi and south of the Ohioriver. | 


If you want something new and correct in window draper- 


ies and lace curtains, rugs or floor coverings, we will be glad | 
tosend you free our magnificent1912 book. Writeforittoday. | 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., Desk L, Kansas City, Mo. 









_ Offers you a new and 
improved liquid cement— 


aliiXo 


eoste 


manently materials not alike, 
such as wood and metal. 
Sets like rock — mendstostay, 
no odor toit. Easy touse. Does 
not stick to the fingers. Mends 
metal, wood, marble, china, 
glass—everything except cellu- 
loid, rubber and black lead. 
Air tight bottle, with screw 
cover easily opened. 


25c. at all stores. If you can’t get 
it, send 25c. for full sized bottle to 
WALTER JANVIER, 433 CanalSt., 
NEW YORK, Sole Agent for U.S.A. 





| Antoine Rivoire, Delicate Blush 
| Etoile de io. Golden Yellow 
e 


| 10 Superb Pansy Plants, 


It embodies the best ideas of specialists— | 


Czementium Sales Co. 


The adhesive that sticks per- | 


| and delicacy of flavor found in 


QUIXO will save you many a dollar 





DIRECT TO YOU 


“Lowest Prices for 
the Quality” 

High-grade Woolens and Worsteds for 
Men,Women, Children. Large variety of fabrics. 
Suitings, Skirtings, Trouserings, Raincloths, etc. 
Also fine Wash Goods and Dress Linens. Samples 
Free. State garment planned, color preferred. 
Established 1862. Always reliable. 





Manufacturing Co. of America 








RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 640 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 





a6 de ‘A WOMAN FLORIST 


| Hardy Everblooming 
U Roses 228523" GJIC 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach 
you in good growing condition. > 


GEM ROSE COLLECTION 








Killarney, Irish Beauty 

Rhea Reid, Dazzling Crimson 
Snowflake, Pure White 
Aurora, Grandest Pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations, the ‘‘Divine 

Flower,’’ allcolors, 25c. 
6 Prize -Winning Chrys- 

anthemums, . . 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, . . . 
3 Grand Hardy Phlox,. . 
3 Choice Double Dalilias, 
6 Fuchsias, all different, . ‘ x 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, . . . . 25c. 


i 3 oe 

15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. \ 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
Satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 























Including a genuine plant of thé wonderful new 


CLIMBING “BABY” RAMBLER 


, Never Before Offered—Better Than Crimson Rambler 
| Bears continuously enormous heads of rich, crimson q 


| 


flowers. The other 5 are; Maman Cochet, shell pink; 
Kaiserin, pure white; Etoile de Lyon, pure yellow; Star 
of France, deep red; Champion of the World, deep pink, 
The six, all strong plants on own roots, postpaid for 25 
cents. Will bloom profusely this summer. 


30 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 


— 


6 Chrysanthemums . 25c 6 Best Carnations . .. 25c 

6 Fine Cannas .... 25c 6 Ferns, all different . 25c 

, We will send any one of these splendid collections on 
receipt of 25 cents; or the entire four collections and the 

4 6 roses named above for only $1.00. We pay all postage 


and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 
Our 1912 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for it to-day. 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 916, Springfield, Ohio 


Innisfallen Greenhouses — Established 1877 


a 
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There is a refreshing charm 


Sold only in 
tin boxes. 
Never in 
bulk. 


‘U-Alele- NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


which no other confec- 
tion possesses. 


We also manufacture 


U-ALcdk-NO 
Mint Chewing Gum 


447 N. 12th 8St., Philadelphia 
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It is very important to keep the 
weight of your children up to 
standard while they are grow- 
ing. It is the time when strong 
constitutions are built. Children 
need good substantial food—the 
kind that will stick to the ribs. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


contains the very nourishing elements 
that build flesh, bone and muscle. 
Pure, ground, whole wheat with all 
the nutriment leftin. Has the natural 
flavor and color of the whole wheat. 
Ralston is not factory cooked, but fresh 
cooked, every morning, in your own kitchen, 
and brought to your table tempting and 
delicious. Get a package of Ralston today, 
for your children’s sake. You will like it, too. 


Ralston is most economical — one cup makes 
a breakfast for six; 8 cups in a package. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, etc. ry it, too. 


Ralston Purina Company _ St. Louis, Mo. 





The Shine 
with 
Comfort 
and 
Style 


Every woman who 

“ is much on her 
feet during the 

day — every wom- 

an with sensitive 
Jeet —can end her foot 
sufferings by wearing 


Dr Gdison 
(wsi0N SxoE 


No other shoes give such complete 
relief to aching feet and wearied 
nerves; no other shoes are more 
stylish or durable. 

Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes are scien- 
tifically constructed by shoemakers who 
for thirty years have studied the problem 

’ of combining comfort and atylei in shoes. 


All Leathers — Button or 
Lace, Fashionable Lasts. La 


Boots $4.00 and $4.50 “€J 
Oxfords $3.50 and $4.00 , 
Sold by leading dealers. If 
yours does not have them 
Write to us for STYLE BOOK 


and name of one who does. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 
140 Canal St, Rochest x, N. Y. 


Makers of High- 
grade Footwear for 
Women, Misses, 
and Children. 
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by Julia Seton Sears, M. D. We will 


HEALTH” 
send it with a copy of Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox’s New Thought booklet and a three months’ trial sub- 
scription to THE NAUTILUS, magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dert. 429, Holyoke, Mass. 





THE HOME 
AND THE SCHOOL 


How the Two Can 
Come Together 


O I KNOW his teachzr? I never want 
to see her!”’ was the indignant response 
of a mother whose son had been expelled; and 
a similar question to the teacher brought an 
exasperated reply to the same effect. And 
yet the two forces directly responsible for the 
development of that boy into a good man and 
citizen were his home and his school! Nor is 
he the only victim of a system that permits 
antagonism or rank indifference between these 
elements that should be working together. 
There have been many wise men and women 
to battle against this evil, but perhaps the 
wisest method of attack is that of the ‘‘ Home 
and School League.” The movement, which 
was started in Philadelphia four years ago, grew 
out of the observations, experiences and experi- 
ments of years. The leagues of other cities 
follow the original one on general lines—in aim 
and spirit—but the chief beauty of the idea is its 
elastic adaptability to varying local conditions. 


What Philadelphia Has Done 


N PHILADELPHIA the workers who recog- 

nized the need first approached the leading 
patriots of the city, men and women prom- 
inent in various lines of business, and members 
of the permanent deep-rooted organizations 
like the D. A. R., the civics clubs, the Woman’s 
Club, the Mothers’ Club and the Public 
Education Association. From these a Central 
Citizens’ Committee was formed, which even- 
tually became a permanent committee and the 
steady center of the League. 

After the formation of this Committee some 
of the prominent speakers of the city were 
asked to give one talk free of charge at one of 
the public schools the following winter, and 
one and all—lecturers, ministers, physicians, 
professors, business men—expressed their will- 
ingness. The hearty codperation of the School 
Board was next won. From a fund raised hy 
the Citizens’ Committee circulars with a list of 
available speakers were sent to the schools, 
announcing the opportunities and stating that 
the committee would furnish a speaker and 
light refreshments for an evening at whatever 
school would like to make the attempt to 
organize a local association of its own. 

From this initial effort grew the Home and 
School League as it is today, formed of the 
various local Home and School Associations 
centered in some sixty separate schools and 


thirty-cight affiliated organizations. In most. 


cases a local association was formed at the first 
meeting arranged by the League—an associa- 
tion composed of teachers, citizens and all the 
parents ex officio, and officered by an elected 
committee of the community, of which the 
school principal was a nember by virtue of his 
office. Usually the dues are very slight, and 
parents who are not able to pay dues are mem- 
bers with only the voting privilege denied them. 

The activities of the local associations vary 
with the community conditions. As a rule 
social and educational meetings alternate. 
The programs of the latter consist of lectures 
and informal talks on all subjects affecting the 
welfare of the children—the relation of home 
and school, the qualities of good citizenship, the 
physical well-being of the children, the influence 
of community environment, etc. The social 
meetings take the shape of stereopticon lectures, 
musicals, vocal entertainments and even in- 
formal dances for the young people. Inthe case 
of one school where these dances were held two 
dance halls in the neighborhood were obliged 
to close for lack of patronage. The associa- 
tions show their influence in the neighborhood 
variously, such as working for the improvement 
of sanitary conditions, establishing play- 
grounds, removing unsightly and vulgar bill- 
boards, instituting wholesome cheap lunches 
for the children, and starting classes in sewing 
and cooking for the mothers in the poorer and 
‘foreign settlements. 


Every Town Can Do the Same 


fo League aims to make of the school- 
house what it always should have been: a 
social center for young and old. To realize its 
title as an educational building it should not 
stop at the “‘Three R’s”; a fourth “R”— 
Right Living—sums up the end and aim of 
education, and it is in the name of this fourth 
“R” that the school belongs to the young in 
their playtime, to give a suitable shelter for 
sane and wholesome recreation and companion- 
ship. By drawing its membership, not only 
from the parents but also from religious, civic, 
patriotic and social organizations the League 
secures a union of substantial elements. 

The Leagues are young yet, but hope before 
long to become one National organization. 
Those already established are working to inspire 
other towns with a desire to form Leagues, 
and, to show the response, the Philadelphia 
League in one month received forty-five spon- 
taneous requests for suggestion and direction 
from cities and towns that were eager to begin. 
The Leagues in operation are glad to show the 
new ones how to go about it, but their wise 
leaders are more anxious to foster the pervad- 
ing spirit of the League than to impose methods 
of operation. However, helpful suggestion is 
to be had for the asking, and any communica- 
tion addressed to the Home and School League 
of Philadelphia (or of any nearer city that you 
know has a League) will receive ready and full 
response. ‘‘Home and School,” by Mary Van 
Meter Grice (Philadelphia, Christopher Tower 
Company), is a helpful little volume written 
by the president of the Philadelphia League, 
who is a pioneer in the movement. 

Surely the need is widespread. The boys and 
girls, the busy, bewildered parents and teachers 
unquestionably need it. And in a wider sense 
the towns and cities as a whole need it—an 
opportunity to fuse their manifold interests 
in harmonious effort to give the child the 
best chance possible. The Home and School 
League appeals to patriotism in its noblest and 
wisest sense. If your town has not formed one 
there is work for you to do: 


Henry T. Finck, Sousa 


For Piano Students 


We offer a home study course of Piano Instruction— 
which you can take in your spare time—so complete, so 
far ahead of any other method that comparison is abso- 
lutely out of the question. This course is the culmina- 
tion of a lifetime of study, application and successful 
experience by William H. Sherwood, one of America's 
most talented pianists and thorough instructors—a 
pupil of Kullak, Deppe and Liszt. 

His methods, both in general musical analysis and in 
arm, wrist and hand training for technique and musical 
expression are many steps forward in the evolution of 
musical art. 


For Piano Teachers 


You owe it to your pupils, your future and your art 
to learn how the Sherwood Normal Course of home 
piano study will help you—as it has helped thousands of 
others—to get out of the‘ teacher’s rut,’’to teach scien- 
tifically and successfully. 

It will mean a fresh start, with revived interest and 
courage in all your work, which will become at once 
evident both in your playing and in your teaching. 
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IF YouArea 


Lover oF Music 


—then you willbe interested in what Paderewski says about path eee 6 Music 
Lessons—also Leschetizky, Walter Damrosch, Emil Sauer, Moszkowski, Guilmant, 

Frank W. Gunsaulus—and other great authorities on music 
and education. ou will also be interested to know what the thousands of students, 
who have learned to play and teach and sing under America’s a teachers without the 
inconvenience and expense of leaving home, have to say. Onr Free Book of Proof will 
tell you all about this, and it is ) ours for the asking. It will also show you how 


You Can Learn to Play, Teach 
or Sing in Spare Time at Home 


No matter whether you wish to take up music as a profession or as an accomplishment you owe it to 
yourself to secure a free copy of this Book of Proof, and carefully investigate this splendid opportunity. 




















For Singers 


Rig in your own home P inst can take a complete 
Vocal Course under George mpyon. formerly mem- 
ber of the Buckingham Palace and Westminster Abbey 
Choirs, graduate of the Royal Academy; pupil of 
Parratt, Millard, Blower; operatic star and master 
teacher. This course is given with the aid of the phono- 
graph and has the endorsement of the inventor of the 
phonograph, Thomas A. Edison. 


For Mothers 


Don’t subject your daughter to the risks of a great 
city when she can study the same lessons under the 
same teachers with equal success at home. 

We can also help you to be the music teacher of your 
very little children with the aid of these lessons. 

The subject of each lesson is made so plain and sim- 
ple that there is but one way of understanding it —that, 
the correct way. 

Our students attain greater results at less cost 
and in less time than by other methods of instruction. 
Anyone, who can read, can readily comprehend every 
phase of the instruction. The ease and thoroughness 
with which thousands of students have mastered these 
lessons — many achieving brilliant successes — demon- 
strate the clearness, completeness and effectiveness 
of the lessons. 













Other Branches Taught 
By Equally Prominent Masters 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition; Public School 
Music; History, Analysis and Appreciation of Music; 
Cornet; Violin; Organ; Mandolin; Guitar; Banjo; etc. 

Each member of our faculty is a specialist, eminently 
fitted to present his subject in so careful, clear and 
complete a manner that anyone with ordinary intelli- 
gence and a desire to learn may be assured of re- 
sults of high character. Diploma granted. 


interested in any other course, write us about it.) 


Name. ~ ‘ e = - 
0 kas ma peiienniaseee - ; 


How old are you ?____ . ae 
| Do you wish to prepare to teach ?_ 








Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 
2520 Monon Block, Chicago 


\_—__ 7 __ |__| COUrlCUE Eee 
Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music, 2520 Monon Block, Chicago 


Send Free Book of Proof regarding your Home Study Music Lessons — Student's Course, 
Teacher's Course, Vocal Course, Mother’s Course. (Underscore the course you want to know 
about, and we will give you the names of others in your state studying the same course. If 


Street Address 


Do you play or teach? 


__ What musical instruction have you had ? 
N. B.—If, after filling in the above coupon, you will send it with a letter to the Registrar, telling him all about your 
previous training in music, and just what it may be your ambition to do in music ; also something of the time you have at | 


Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 


If you are not satisfied with your progress after 
completing the course we prescribe we will refund all 
you have paid us. 


Fill In and Mail Coupon Today 
For Our Beautifully 
Illustrated Free Book of Proof 


—with pictures, biographical sketches and ‘letters of the 
world's greatest musicians, and dictionary of music; it will 
show you the best way to attain your musicat ambition. 





State \| 


your disposal, he will take the matter up with the proper member of the faculty, who will advise you what course to pursue 
at the same time the book is sent you, and, if you need it, try to secure a Partial Scholarship for you. 





ALLENS FOOT=EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 








Allen’s Foot = Ease, the antiseptic pow- 
der for the feet. If you are a trifle sen- 
sitive about the size of your shoes, it’s 
some satisfaction to know that many 
people can wear shoes a size smaller by 
shaking Allen’s Foot=-Ease into them. 
Just the thing for Dancing Parties, 
Patent Leather Shoes, and for Breaking 
in New Shoes. When rubbers or over- 
shoes become necessary and your shoes 
pinch, Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant 
relief. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every- 
where, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 


5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 
“Ina \ sang FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 





‘A 
Feot-Ease’’ ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 











THE ONLY BAG THAT 








Can you name the 


Greatest Piano Composition 


for tone, according to 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 





WILL NOT SAG 


“tes allinthe Shapely, stylish and non- 





bulging, the “NO-SAG” is 
as fresh and jaunty after 
months ofservice as on the day ofits purchase. 
No amount of weight or wear will alter the 
outlines of the “No-Sag.” Prices $1.25 up. 
EVERY “NO-SAG” BAG IS 
GUARANTEED NOT TO SAG 
If your dealer does not sell the “No-Sag” send 
for Spring catalogue and mention his name. 


FREUND BROS. & CO. 
435 Broome St. New York City 


construction” 








Can you name the one standard composition that, owing 
to the exquisite melody and massive chords, is perhaps 
the best ever written to display the tonal qualities of a 
piano? If not, write for a most interesting little book 
telling of the LYON & HEALY Prize C ontest, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler’s decision, and the 


LYON & HEALY PIANO 


Lyon & Healy, 23-68 E. Adams Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Music House 


I TRUST YOU 10 DAYS. Write 
- today for this handsome 16-inch beau- 
tifully curled French Ostrich Feath- 
er, black or white only. If you 
find ita big bargain remit $1.95, 
or sell 5 feathers and earn your 














~ 











A Good Income ~\ 


For Any Intelligent Woman 


We want alert business women to learn 
corset-fitting under our expert instruction 
and to act as our corsetiéres in taking orders 
in the home for the Nu-Bone Corset. Our 
corsetiéres quickly build up an independ- 
ent business that nets them a good monthly 
income. Work is easy and professional. 
Exclusive territory given. Best home-service 
proposition ever offered. Address applications to 


NU-BONE CORSET CoO., Corry, Pa. 


ar re 





own feather. Enclose 6c postage. 
) Also Big Bargains in Willow Plumes 
} made of carefully selected stock, 
and at one-third the regular price, 
18-inch, $5. 20-inch, $7.50. 
22-inch. $10. Because of this low 
price, cash must accompany each 
order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 
if not as represented. { will make your old Ostrich feathers, no 
matter how worn, into a beautiful Willow Plume. Write for 
particulars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair goods 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 418, 21 Quincy 8t., Chicago 


sé 4 © 99 “4 

Yipsi” Indian House-Shoes 
Warm, comfortable and very durable. Ypsilanti 
Moosehide, hand-sewed, handsomely deco- 
rated. Not a novelty but a prac- 
tical moccasin. 


Men’s $ Ladies’ $490 


(5% to 10) (2% to 7) = 










Sen 
No Money 















Trade , { t 

Mark Your ¢ ealer can get them or 
*Y. we will mail at these prices. 

PYIPS Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co. 

On r.. eged 449 Cross St., Ypsilanti,Mich. 


Dealers—/#1 tte /or our terms 




















Mothene positively kills moths con shaken on your furs 
or clothes. It is cedar oil in powdered form. It is easily 
brushed from clothes. Leaves no unpleasant odor and will not 
stain the finest fur or fabric. At your druggists in 4 oz. shaker 
top cans for 25¢ or by mail direct from the manufacturers. 











BRANDEL CHEMICAL Co., SEATTLE, WASH. 








Inventor's Loe. on genuine: 


R’ HADE 0 

ROLLERS 

Original and unequalled. Wood or 
a Sg = Improved" requires no 








ae a Mae 


Siriaas 
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Musical ge 


rom the Victor 


HAT a wonderful thing it is to be able to have in 

your own home a collection of the musical gems of 

all the ages! Masterpieces of music that have been 

garnered from every corner of the globe—all as 

accessible to youi.as the masterpieces of literature in your library. 

And who shall say that such acollection of Victor Records — 

a library of the world’s best music—is not even more elevating 

and instructiveand entertaining thanany volumesof literature! 

Too much cannot be said in praise of good books, and yet 

the best books ever written seem cold and lifeless when com- 

pared with Victor Records, actually throbbing with life as 

they bring to you the personality as well as the art of the 
world’s greatest singers and musicians. 

And still it is likely that some Victor owners don't realize 

what a wealth of music they have in these wonder instruments, 

the Victor and Victor-Victrola; don’t fully appreciate what 


$5 each. In French. 


A 





“FEE Garden Scene of ‘‘ Faust”’ is undoubtedly 
Gounod’s finest inspiration; and the sensuous 
beauty of the music with which the composer has 
surrounded.the story of Marguerite’s innocence 
and trust betrayed has held countless millions in 
rapt attention during the fifty years since its 
production. 

The recording of so complex and varied a piece 
of concerted music as the “Quartet from the 
Garden Scene’’, rendered by Caruso, Farrar, 
Mme. Gilibert and Journet, is one of the most — Largo”. 
wonderful reproductions of operatic music ever 


and just balance, making a splendid ending to 
this remarkable performance. 


Victor Red Seal Records 95204 and 95205. Twelve-inch, 





IKELY old Handel never dreamed fora mo- 
ment that the music he wrote for a song 
about the plane tree in his opera ‘“‘ Xerxes” would 
some day soothe the souls of men as ‘‘ Handel’s 





tre. 


a complete understanding Victor Records give them of the 
masterpieces of music that have immortalized the names of the 
great composers. 

The Victor treasury is overflowing with musical riches of 
every kind which you can draw upon at will. There are 
records to suit every mood and every taste, and it is but 
natural that in every class there should be some numbers to 
stand out prominently because of their superior merit— their 
unusually beautiful melody, or superb rendition, or the exqui- 
site sentiment they embody, or it may be just on account of 
their quaint touches of humor. 

The acquisition of such records adds to the value of the 
Victor as a companion and entertainer, and on this page are 
mentioned a few of the gems in which the Victor Record 
catalog abounds, that will prove a treasured addition to any 
Victor collection. 


music is heard by comparatively few of Uncle 
Sam's ninety million children who indirectly con- 
tribute to its support, for this able organization 
rarely plays outside of Washington. 

It is therefore a matter for congratulation that 
this famous military band can be heard on the 
Victor, and you have only to hear its spirited 
rendition of the popular “ Marsovia Waltzes” to 
appreciate the high state of efficiency to which 
this organization has been brought under the 
direction of Lieutenant Santelmann. 

Its lilting, tuneful melody is extremely cap- 
tivating, seemingly flowing onand on like a bab- 
bling brook, and it is played with splendid precision 
and that brilliancy of tone for which the Marine 
Band has always been noted during its more than 
one hundred years of existence. 


A - be 


Victor Single-faced Record 5690. Ten-inch, 60 cents. 


heard. The variety of the solo, duet and 
quartet which constitute it, the short interjections 
between the various artists, and the orchestral 
interludes, are all portrayed with the utmost 
fidelity, and result in a marvelous musical picture. 

To make way for the two lovers, Marguerite 
and Faust, Mephistopheles engages Martha in 
conversation, and the mock sentiment with which 
he makes advances to the widow and the mock 
pathos with which he enlists her sympathy are 
portrayed with the utmost humor by Journet, his 
voice being exquisitely modulated to suit the 
occasion. The voices of the lovers immediately 
following bring an atmosphere of beauty and 


And yet it does not seem altogether strange, 
for there is a sweep to the ‘“‘ Largo” that makes 
you feel as if the long, resistless swells of some 
bottomless ‘sea were bearing you into the courts 
of the everlasting, and it is no wonder that 
several sacred poems have been fitted to its noble 
music. 

Foremost among these is the ‘Holy Art Thou, 
Lord God Almighty”, and with Trinity Choir 
singing these sacred words to the ‘‘ Largo’s’’ sub- 
lime strains, it is all so majestic and beautiful 
that a feeling of reverence comes over you and 
your very soul is touched by its soothing power. 


Victor Single-faced Record 31749. Twelve-inch, $1. 





T MAY be that your musical taste runs to 
operatic arias and classical selections, and that 


“a 


you look with a sort of disdain upon ‘‘ragtime”’ 
and the many different ‘‘rags’’ which have 


sweetness into the scene as the first record closes 
with the smooth cantabile of the full quartet. 

In the second record, Marguerite relates the 
story of her sister’s death,and Miss Farrar’s 
rendition is marked by that sweet and intimate 
pathos which is one of the most charming and 
attractive qualities of her singing. Faust’s 
rejoinder, in the ardent and sympathetic tones of 
Caruso, brings us again to the full quartet. Miss 
Farrar shyly voices Marguerite’s misgivings, and 
the manly tones of Caruso are heard emphasizing 





Faust’s assurance of good faith. The by-play of wit the United States Marine Band, 
familiarly called ‘‘The President’s Own” 
because it performs at all private and official 
functions at the White House, is probably better 
known than any other band in the country, its 


the other two is still going on, but despite its 
animated nature the four parts are welded 
into a graceful whole, and the closing soft and 
rich cadences are sung with admirable harmony 





been heaped upon the public, but you'll forget 
all that the minute you hear Collins and Harlan 
sing “ Alexander’s Ragtime Band”. 

You’ll immediately recognize that here is a 
ragtime gem” of the first water; one that fairly 
carries you away with its irresistible swing and at 
the same time entertains you with its amusing 
verse about this colored organization which to all 
accounts must be ‘‘some” band. 

And on the reverse side of this record there’s 
another rollicking number waiting for you— 
the “Oceana Roll’’, sung by Eddie Morton, which 
describes a lively piece one of our sailor boys ona 
battleship was wont to play on all occasions, 
whether a storm or battle was in progress. 


“a 


Victor Double-faced Record 16908. Ten-inch, 75 cents. 


Other Victor Records that should be in every home 


Check off the records you have and hear the others the very next time you visit your Victor dealer's store. 


| Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
16833 ¢ ; (Whitson-Friedman) John Young 
nies the Strains of That Wedding March . 
.  (Kahn-Leroy) Billy Murray } 


10-inch $0.75 


{ ieee Delightful a (Rubens) | ‘ 
16872 ; . . Reinald Werrenrath and Victor Chorus } 10-inch = .75 
t Luxemburg Waltz (Lehar) Whistling Guido Gialdini } 


31842 Blue Danube Waltz (Strauss) Lyric Quartet 12-inch 1.00 
31843 Gems from “ Carmen” (Bizet) 

Victor Light Opera Company 12-inch 1.00 

f Schubert’ s ; Siecle Violin, flule, harp Neapolitan Trio \ ne 

16995 \ Serenade (A. E. Titl) Violin, flute, harp Neapolitan Trio { 10-inch .75 

And be sure to ask your dealer for a copy of the latest 

issue of the illustrated Victor monthly bulletin which tells in 
detail about the newest Victor Records. 


New Victor Records are on sale at 
al] dealers‘on the 28th of each month. 


Don’t Wake Me Up, I’m Dreaming ) 


Hold Me Jes a Little Closer (Von Tilzer) 
5 - “That Girl” Quartet 
74135 ‘Palin <tlaeiaichas daa Violin Maud Powell 12-inch $1.50 <~ 
88127 Aida —Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida) (Verdi) 
Enrico Caruso 12-inch $3.00 


88138 Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht (Silent Night) 
(Gruber) Ernestine Schumann-Heink 12-inch 3.00 


89001 Forza del Destino— Solennein quest’ ora (Swear 
in This Hour) (Verdi) 
: Carusoand Scotti 12-inch 4.00 


Always use Victor Soindeli played with Victor Needles — 
there is no other way to get the unequalled Victor tone. 


Victor Needles, 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


16880 . . (Whitson-Ingraham) Walter Van ol 10-inch $0.75 
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T IS seldom that one sees a house and its garden so completely harmonious 
as the house and garden shown in these illustrations. The house, designed 
along the simple, dignified lines of the old Colonial style, seems to have grown 
out of the ground along with the carefully planned old-fashioned perennial 
garden. It has an inviting, homelike quality due in a great measure to the 
careful thought expended upon its surroundings. These reflect the love of 
home which must have been present in the spirit of the woman who didit. The 
white stucco walls undoubtedly form the best background for the vines which 
trail over them, and for the gorgeous array of flowers surrounding the house. 
Every plant has been placed with a definite idea as to the effect of the 
whole garden, and with the thought of having a continuous bloom of flowers 
throughout the entire season. As one plant reaches the end of its blooming 
season there is another one near at hand to provide color for that particular place. 
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Four Kinds of Water Lilies are Found in the Pool, With Low-Growing Plants Around It At This End of the House is a Wonderful Pink Rose Which Blooms. After Others are Gone 
(Page 93) 
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Where to Pack Things in the 


= Little 


By Charles 


ITTLE houses are like 
ships. A certain 
amount of material has 

to be stored in a limited num- 
ber of places; space must be 
utilized without waste. If 
your house is well planned 
there will be no left-over spots. 
Every square inch of floor 
and wall space should be 
accounted for in the working 
plans. Locate carefully every 
closet, wardrobe, chest and cupboard. Leave nothing to chance. 
Plan for the scientific storage of all supplies before beginning to 
build, and your house will be comfortable and serviceable. 

Large, old-fashioned closets are wasteful because garments cannot 
be hung in the standing place. For a little house the space is extrav- 
agant compared with the number of garments accommodated. 
Wardrobe closets are storage places on a new principle—the idea 
being to put away the most garments in the least space. Such a 
closet is only two feet deep and from three to four feet long. You do 
not need to stand in a wardrobe closet. Double doors reveal the 
entire space to your view, and you can readily remove garments hung 
on forms without disturbing others. In a wardrobe closet two feet 
deep and four feet long thirty suits may be hung without jam- 
ming. You stand outside and reach for the clothing. All the space 
is devoted to garments. A shelf for hat-boxes 
may be built above, with a drawer below for =— 
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Well-Planned Wardrobe Closet 





louse 
E. White, Jr. 


built into the bedroom wall. 
This device is nothing but a 
cast metal box, about ten inches 
square on the inside. The pol- 
ished steel door is round, with 
a combination lock like an or- 
dinary safe. Conceal your wall 
safe behind a picture, or you 
may build it into a chimney. 

A useful outside cupboard for 
milk bottles consists of a galvan- 
ized iron box, open on one side 
and closed by a cover on the other. This box is screwed to the 
door frame of the rear-entrance door, with the open side tight 
against the door. When the milkman is making his rounds early in 
the morning he places the full bottles inside the box and slams the 
cover, which locks. To remove the bottles you must open the 
house door. This is a theftproof, weatherproof device of consider- 
able usefulness. The box ought to be painted to match the door 
frame, to provide durability as well as good appearance, for 
galvanized iron will rust when unpainted. 

















A Wardrobe Trunk May be 
Used as a Wardrobe Closet 





OR winter storage of food you will find a galvanized window 
refrigerator of great utility. This stands in the pantry window 
and is large enough to contain food for a family of considerable size. 
The box, which has a double metal door, frostproof and dustless, should 
be kept neatly painted. In order to let cold air 








shoes and rubbers. 


2 enter the refrigerator, but not the pantry, have 
two boards made, one for each side, to fill up the 
space between the side of the window frame and 





NN INGENIOUS hanger may be made to 
utilize the waste space in the upper part of 
an ordinary closet. Fashion a handle about three 
feet long and screw an ordinary wire coat-hanger 
to the top. In the upper part of the closet place a 
curtain pole on which to hang up the 

garments. A wire skirt-hanger may 


also be attached to each handle, or — 
for men you may add a hanger for 
trousers. By this method you will ww gt 


be able to reach up and hang suits 
in the high space usually wasted. = 

Large hats for women require much 
clever planning. Where will you put 
them? One good way is to have a 
tight cedar box under the bed, with : + 
the box on castors so it may be easily FOR SKIRT 
trundled out when needed; and have 
the cover shut down tight to keep out 
dust. Anybody can make sucha box, 
or one may be bought in the shops for 
a moderate price. 

If your closet is deep enough you 
may keep hats in ordinary paste- 
board boxes on the upper shelf. To 
hold a hat firmly in its box mount | 
it on one of the little wire forms 
which are now so generally used. 

If you keep 
clothes on hang- 
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Cedar Box to Fit Under the Bed 


OR 
TROUSERS 
HANDLE ~7| 


Clothes-Hanger and Hat Frame 


the refrigerator. Thus, when the window is 
opened to cool the refrigerator, the side boards 
prevent cold air from entering the pantry. 

A cupboard for table leaves will prove a great 
convenience in the kitchen. It is easily made by 
building the rack in which table leaves 
come into a wall, and hanging a door 
on the outside. There is almost no 
place in the house for table leaves 
except the cellar, and the convenience 
of keeping them out of the way in 
the kitchen will be greatly appreciated 
by every housekeeper. 


CORTAIN POLE 
‘3 





MEDICINE cupboard in the 

bathroom is a practical necessity. 
It is used for soap, toothbrushes, 
bottles and towels. You may make 
a medicine cupboard out of an old 
shallow box, built into the bathroom 
wall, or you may buy one of the new 
enameled-metal cabinets. The shelves 
aia should be adjustable, and a toilet 
| ral le mirror may well be applied to the 
Ra Cee | door. In this case place the cabinet 


over the washbowl. 
How the Hanger is Used 





























The ideal linen closet will have no 
drawers to bind or rattle. Drawers 
are inconvenient 
for storing linen, 
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hats on the walls 





below. But you 





heavy. In addi- 
ity tion is the annoy- 





must be sure to 
set the pole on 


PLACEN ‘ance of pulling a 
drawer forward 
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which the gar- 


and taking out all 





ments are to hang 
far enough for- 
ward so that the 
garments will 
clear the hats. 
Every hat hung 
in this way should 
be inclosed in a 
strong cotton bag, with drawstrings to keep out dust. A loop of 
tape may be sewed to each bag to hang it by. 

Some women, blessed with a number of hats, have a closet made 
expressly for them. Such a closet is built with double doors like a 
wardrobe closet, but the space is filled with shelves. If the doors are 
tight hats may lie open on the shelves. Otherwise each hat should 
be inclosed in a separate box. 























Wardrobe Cabinet for a Man 


ARDROBE cabinets are useful for men and women. They 

are handy, practical little space savers, and do not cost too 
much. In cabinets for men the garments are supported on hangers, 
and there are trays for shirts, and lockers for collars, cuffs and ties. 
Cabinets for women have trays for skirts to be laid out at full 
length without folding. 

If you have a wardrobe trunk it will not be necessary to use a 
wardrobe cabinet, for the trunk may have a pretty cover of figured 
chintz, which is easily removed when the trunk is needed for travel- 
ing. You may use the trunk for clothes all the year around, and 
they will be kept free from dust and dampness. 

Where will you put the jewels and little trinkets usually locked 
up in a bureau drawer? ‘They are too valuable to risk theft. An 
excellent little fireproof wall safe with a combination lock may be 
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A Woman’s Wardrobe Cabinet 


Safe Built Into the Wall 


the linen on top to 
get at that below. 
Le Use open shelves 
in your linen closet 
and hang double 
doors, like a ward- 
robe closet. Have 
the shelves adjust- 
able, so you may lift them up or down at will. On shelves the linen 
lies right before you, where you can reach each piece without dis- 
turbing any other. For a house on a dusty street have outer and 
inner doors on the linen closet: 
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For Table Leaves 


A GOOD storeroom for linen usually has an aisle in the middle, 
with cupboards on both sides; and no drawers, always shelves. 
Of course the extent of such a storeroom is a matter which would 
need to be determined by each housekeeper, for the requirements 
very naturally vary in each individual household. For instance, 
if a large family of girls is to be provided for it is a frequent custom 
to provide space in the storeroom for some of their clothes which 
are not in constant use by installing one or more separate compart- 
ments in which gowns may be hung. Other families require more 
than the usual amount of bed and table linen, and for such the 
storeroom must be larger than for small families, where often no 
storeroom would be required, the linen being kept in an ordinary 
linen closet. 

It has been found a good plan in many houses to combine the 
storeroom with a sewing-room by making it a little more spacious 
than is ordinarily the case, with cupboards for linen on both sides 
and space for sewing in the center. 

























































DOUBLE METAL DOOR 


Window Refrigerator Built-in Medicine Cabinet 
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Ask the Best Cook 
You Know About 


Knox Gelatine 


Ask your neighbor or friend who is 
**A Splendid Cook’’ and see if she 
will not tell you that Knox Gelatine 
is just as much a staple article in the 
pantry as flour, sugar or butter. 

Thousands of housewives have used 
Knox Gelatine in countless ways for 
twenty years or more. Most of them 
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HAT two city girls, with the aid of an architect and a reliable and competent builder, 
can accomplish in suburban house building is shown in the attractive home above. 








Tired of flat dwelling, they wanted a home of their own. They decided on a general plan i 
which they took to an architect, and told him they had but $2500 to spend. The exterior , 
walls are of gray stucco, with a roof of dull green shingles. In the interior good materials of “H 
simple design have been used throughout.—Contnbuted by Virginia Stein. : 
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Her Problems and What is New for Her in the Shops 





Little House Problems - 
By the Editors 


HE Editors of this department will gladly try to answer any question that may 

be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or 
flats. An answer by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where astamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


White is Best for a Bathroom 
The woodwork in our bathroom is 


varnished pine with a wainscoting’ 


about three feet in height. The 
walls and ceiling are plastered and 
painted blue. Now it seems to me 
that varnished woodwork is out of 
place in a bathroom. Am I right, 
and would it not look better to paint 
the woodwork white and the plaster 
cream-color? The room is somewhat 
small, Ns bs. Boe 

Yes, indeed, a small bathroom is 
much better in white paint. There 
are excellent enamel paints to be had 
which can be used on plaster and 
woodwork alike, leaving a finish 
that water will not harm. I should 
advise very light cream, and then 
with a blue-and-white cotton rug and 
bath mat you will have a very fresh 
and pretty bathroom. 


Best Material for Sofa 


I have an old walnut sofa which I 
wish to have upholstered. Will you 
please tell me what you consider the 
most suitable material for it? The 
room in which I use it has tan wall 
paper. BERRY. 

A very charming material, partic- 
ularly appropriate for covering old- 
fashioned furniture, and durable as 
well, is colored haircloth with a small 
woven design or figure in the same 
color or in two-toned effect. A dark 
green or dull blue would be attract- 
ive in your tan room. 


Side Lights Best for Living-Room 


Is the center arrangement of lights 
for the living-room in as good taste 
as wall brackets? Are library lamps 
used as much as in times past? Is it 
in good taste to have a bedroom on 
a first floor in white enamel when the 
other rooms are not? What do you 
consider the best wall treatment for 
a kitchen? Asa, Ge 


Side lights are distinctly prefer- 
able to overhead lights in a living- 
room, because they are far better 
for reading, they throw a more 
becoming light on faces, and they 
prevent the trying glare that comes 
from a strong light focused directly 
over the head. Library lamps are 
always used, and do more toward 
making a room homelike and attract- 
ive than any other method of light- 
ing, and I hope nothing will prevent 
your having one if youcan. Yes, it is 
quite allowable to have a first-floor 
bedroom finished with white wood- 
work. The fact that the living- 
room, dining-room, etc., are finished 
in dark wood makes little difference, 
since the bedroom would naturally 
not be thrown open with these, but 
would be separated by a door and 
portiére. Oil paint is an inexpensive 
and quite satisfactory way of treat- 
ing kitchen walls, as they can then be 
wiped or, when too soiled, given a 
fresh coat of paint. More expen- 
sive walls are those treated with 
varnished papers or washable wall 
covering—and, of course, tiles. 


Window Curtains 


Are two kinds of curtains at a 
window necessary ? ANDREWS. 

Two kinds of curtains at a window 
are not by any means a necessity, 
but in almost all cases such an ar- 
rangement is extremely attractive. 
Curtains of silk, linen, cretonne or 
madras provide the note of color 
that is desired in the scheme of 
decoration in the room, and as a rule 
supply adequate window furnishing; 
but thin curtains of net, scrim or 
muslin next to the pane are always 
a charming addition, and have the 
added value of preserving uniformity 
in the appearance of the windows 
from without. In cases where cur- 
tains of scrim or muslin are all that is 
required for the decoration of a room 
sash curtains should not be used. 


Scrim is Too Light for Portiéres 


For two connecting rooms I have 
purchased curtains of scrim and cre- 
tonne. Please state whether either 
of these materials is suitable to use 
as drapery in the wide doorway 
between the rooms. BROOKS. 


Scrim is much too light a material 
to use for portiéres. The cretonne 
could be used for this purpose, but 
would have to be made double or 
lined with some plain material, as 
the back is generally blotchy and 
unattractive. More suitable for door 
draping are the heavier fabrics: bur- 
lap, monk’s cloth, art woolens, rep or 
tapestry, in colors harmonizing with 
the color scheme of your rooms. 
Perhaps one of the dull tones in your 
cretonne could be matched in a plain 
shade in one of these materials. 


Color of Brick Fireplace 


Our living-room has tan oatmeal 
paper, white woodwork and mahog- 
any furniture. What color should 
the fireplace brick be? G. E. B. 

I consider nothing more attractive 
for a fireplace than the dull red of 
ordinary brick, and in your room, 
with tan walls and white woodwork, 
it will be exceedingly harmonious and 
appropriate. 


How to Decorate a Dinner Set 


I expect to paint a dinner set for 
myself in Haviland china. Would 
you use a design in flowers or simply 
a band of gold with my initial in 
Old English? M.C. 


In painting your dinner set it 
would be better taste to use only the 
plain band of gold with your initial. 
The naturalistic flower effects so com- 
monly used in painted china often 
have little merit as designs. If you 
wish to use flower designs copy some 
of the patterns from old Lowestoft 
or Sprig china, which are beautiful 
and well worth reproducing. 


Box Couches to Keep Clothes In 


I have no closets in my bedroom, 
and not sufficient drawer space to 
accommodate my wearing apparel. 
I do net like to have trunks standing 
in the room, but I do not know how 
to dispose of my things. What can 
you suggest? CAROLINA. 

The best solution of your problem 
would be to have a box couch in 
the room. These couches are up- 
holstered and make convenient and 
suitable pieces of bedroom furni- 
ture, in addition to supplying ex- 
cellent places to keep clothes. A 
couch-cover may be thrown over 
it, or it may be upholstered in cre- 
tonne or linen with plaitings at the 
sides, making a very attractive addi- 
tion to the room. If you have not 
space enough for one of these couches, 
or find it too expensive, you may get 
a long, low box covered with plain 
matting, to be kept under the bed. 
This box is on castors, and is fur- 
nished with brass handles at the 
front so that it can easily be pulled 
out, and, of course, it will be hidden 
by the valances on the bed. In 
addition to this a shorter, higher 
box, for shirtwaists and lingerie, 
could stand under a window or ina 
corner of the room, and should be 
covered with some decorative ma- 
terial—cretonne, linen or denim— 
in colors harmonizing with the 
furnishings of. the room. 


To Keep Varnished Floors Clean 


I am about to move into a house 
with new varnished floors. How shall 
I keep them clean? NORMA. 

Use cold water only for washing 
varnished floors. This will remove 
the dust and dirt easily, and the cold 
water hardens the varnish and leaves 
the surface smooth and clean. It is 
well to wipe a varnished floor about 
once a month with skimmed milk 
and a soft cloth. 


Woodwork for Bungalow 


We have just received the archi- 
tect’s plans for a bungalow, and 
would like advice in regard to the 
finishing of the woodwork. The 
living-room and dining-room are on 
the north. We want mahogany 
furniture throughout. Should the 
woodwork also be of mahogany, ex- 
cept in the bedrooms, where we wish 
to have it white? R.D. 

Mahogany woodwork in your 
living-room and dining-room would 
seem very heavy and make the rooms 
gloomy, especially since they are 
both on the north side of the house 
and need consequently to be light- 
ened as much as possible. White 
woodwork throughout would be 
much more attractive, and nothing 
is so charming and appropriate with 
mahogany furniture. 


Have Dining-Room Ceiling Light 

We are to have green walls in our 
living-room and tan in the dining- 
room, with white woodwork; and we 
thought of having a green drop ceil- 
ing in the dining-room to harmonize 
with the living-room. Would this be 
in good taste? LEwIs. 

Do not make the mistake of having 
a green ceiling in your dining-room. 
A ceiling should always be as light as 
possible; a decided tone, especially 
when of a different color from the 
wall, will make the ceiling seem low 
and oppressive. Light écru, cream 
and white are the best ceiling tones 
for nearly all rooms. Yours should 
be white, since the woodwork is white 
and the wall is light in color. 


When to Have a Plate-Rail 
Shall I have a plate-rail in my 


new dining-room? If so would you 
advise me to have figured 


paper 
below the rail and plain above, or 
vice versa? Aides B: 


I do not advise a plate-rail unless 
you have choice china to display or 
need it as a place to keep the dishes 
which are constantly in use. If you 
do decide to have one. use the same 
paper both above and below, finished 
at the ceiling by a plain, narrow 
molding. Well-planned wall spaces 
are an important feature in interior 
architecture, and breaking them by 
the use of different kinds of wall 
paper, though it may sometimes be 
successfully done by a skillful deco- 
rator, more often spoils the effect and 
detracts from the restfulness of a 
room. 





What is New in the Shops 
By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops, and then if you care to 
know more details, or the directions for buying what I tell you about, pray write 


me, only please send a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. 


It is impossible {for 


me to make purchases or send samples. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Shop Displays are Attractive 


Those who are going to build or 
redecorate this spring have many 
delights in store. Never have the 
shops displayed more attractive and 
tempting furnishings, and the prices 
may be made to suit any purse. Be- 
cause a thing is cheap no longer 
means that it must necessarily be 
ugly or in bad taste. Public taste 
has changed radically in the last 
few years, and manufacturers are 
no longer sending out hideously ugly 
goods because ‘‘that is what the 
people want,’ but are meeting the 
popular demand for simple things of 
good design and quality. The result 
is most gratifying. 

In writing about the things seen 
this month I am not going to men- 
tion them separately, as heretofore, 
but in connection with the rooms for 
which they are intended; so, in writ- 
ing to me about them, please be care- 
ful to state distincily which articles 
you have reference to, giving the prices 
and enough of the descriptions to 
avoid mistakes. Articles mentioned 
under one paragraph may have been 
seen in several different shops, and 
it is necessary, therefore, to be par- 
ticular in your letters. Also, in writ- 
ing to the shops remember what I 
said last month in regard to ordering 
by mail. The prompt service that 
will result from this will be of advan- 
tage both to you and to the shops. 


The New Wall Papers 


Because wall papers are used all 
over the house I shall consider them 
first. Nowhere is the change in taste 
more apparent than in these. The 
‘*best-seller’’ kinds of five years ago 
are pushed into the background and 
are conspicuous because of their 
absence. Formerly almost the only 
plain papers obtainable were the 
cartridge papers, and of these the 
choice was limited and the colors 
usually crude. Today the plain 
effects are decidedly in the majority, 
while the colors include an almost 
endless variety of soft neutral shades 
of high artistic value. 

Great improvement is also shown 
in the figured papers, both in design 
and color. Many are from old block- 
prints in subdued colorings; others, 
in chintz patterns, are especially 
charming for bedrooms. The fabric 
effects, moiré, chambray, book linen 
and crash, are noticeable. These 
are from forty cents a roll up. The 
Hofi,or woven-paper effect, is seventy 
cents a roll. Instead of alternating 
stripes of color and white glaze the 
striped papers are flat, in two tones 
of the same color. The best of these 
are eighty or efghty-five cents a roll. 

An excelleht imitation leather 
paper is eighty cents. In the floral 
designs, instead of a scattered pat- 
tern on a white or light-colored 
ground, small all-over patterns are 
seen, such as tiny flowers and foliage, 
combined with soft tints of gray, 
green or tan, which at a little dis- 
tance give the effect of a plain, 
sightly mottled surface. The differ- 
ent flowers are violets, wild roses, 
daisies, etc., and the price is eighty 
cents. A dainty nursery paper with 
cherry blossoms and birds is sixty- 
five cents. 

The plain papers are much used 
with borders, but instead of the fa- 
miliar elaborate, naturalistic cut- 
out crowns and friezes, narrow two 
and three iach borders in geometric 
and classic designs are now made to 
match the papers. These are from 
ten cents a yard up. 


Sanitary Paper Tiling 


An extra heavy tile paper is used 
in some bathrooms instead of the 
more expensive enamel or porcelain 
tiling. It is hard to tell this ivory- 
white paper from real tiling when it 
is hung, and the quality is so excel- 
lent that. it may be washed with soap 
and water without injury, or even 
varnished and painted. The paper 
is two dollar: for an eight-yard roll; 
a deep frieze of sea gulls to match 
is seventy-five cents a yard. 


Living-Room Furnishings 


The furniture of our forefathers 
was solid, substantial and well made. 
Taking some of it as models repro- 
ductions have been made that are 
worthy of the name. A living-room 
set consisting of three pieces—set- 
tle, armchair and straight chair—is 
fifty-three dollars. It is oak, of the 
Early English period, with seats and 
buttons of fine Spanish leather. A 
large bookcase, also Early English, 
matches the set. The bookcase has 
three sliding doors (each locking 
separately), with divided panes. The 
price is twenty-nine dollars. A small 
oak center-table is eight dollars and 
fifty cents. 

A light-weight mercerized cotton 
material, known as Grecian cord, 
either in solid colors or iridescent 
effects (two colors blended together), 
may be used for the hangings. It 
comes in twelve or more different 
colors and is one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a yard, fifty inches wide. 
A lighter-weight material—forty-five 
inches—at one dollar and thirty-five 
cents is unusually pretty. It is a 
closely woven cotton fabric, made 
with mercerized yarn, and looks like 
soft silk. The design is a small dia- 
mond-shaped lattice in either brown, 
gold, blue, pink -or red. 


The Dining-Room 


A dining-room may be simply and 
inexpensively furnished in the new 
Mission furniture, which is so modi- 
fied as to retain all the good features 
of that style while discarding the 
heavy cumbersomeness which made 
it objectionable. An oak table in 
dull finish, forty-five inches in diam- 
eter, may be extended to a six-foot 
length. The table and leaves are 
sixteen dollars. The accompanying 
serving-table, at seventeen dollars, 
has a single long drawer and a closet 
shelf. The china closet belonging to 
the set is inclosed in glass on three 
sides and has four shelves. It is fif- 
teen dollars. The armchairs are six 
dollars and fifty cents, and the side 
chairs four dollars and seventy-five 
cents each. 

An all-wool reversible rug may be 
used in this room. Such a rug six 
by ten feet six inches is eight dollars 
and seventy-five cents. These rugs 
come in all sizes and a.variety of 
colors, both in two tones of one color 
and in a combination of two colors, 
and they are washable. 

A charming dinner service of one 
hundred pieces may be bought for 
twenty-four dollars and fifty cents. 
It is an excellent copy of a Minton 
pattern, and has a border and gar- 
lands in the Minton colorings. 

A pretty set of needle-etched glass 
is ten dollars and fifty cents for sixty 
pieces. In the heavy Colonial glass 
a sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher are 
thirty-five cents, and a set consisting 
of sugar-creamer, spoon-holder and 
butter-dish is sixty cents. 


In the Kitchen 


A complete service for two (many 
more, of course, may be served with 
it) is sold for twenty-two dollars 
and eighty-eight cents. It includes 
clothes-basket, rope and pins, wash- 
boiler, saucepans, double boilers, ket- 
tles, canisters, bread and cake boxes, 
knives, etc., together with several 
yards of linoleum; a chair, a broom— 
in fact, all the articles necessary for 
a well-equipped kitchen. 

Aluminum ware is more expensive; 
but, as every one knows, its wearing 
qualities are unsurpassed and it is 
much the best for those who can 
afford it, and really the cheapest in 
the long run. A coffee-pot holding 
one quart is one dollar and fifty cents, 
a teapot of the same capacity one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents; a lipped 
saucepan—one quart—is thirty-five 
certs; a three-quart Berlin saucepan 
with long handle is seventy-five 
cents; a cast aluminum teakettle— 
five quarts—is two dollars and fifty 
cents. A two-quart double boiler 
costs one dollar and forty cents; a 
seven-inch, lipped frying-pan costs 
fifty cents; a twelve-inch griddle, with 
side handle, is two dollars; bread pans 
are fifty cents, and six-cup muffin 
pans cost fifty cents. 

Six knives and six forks, extra 
heavy, are two dollars and seventy 
cents; teaspoons are four cents each, 
or forty-five cents a dozen, and 
tablespoons are eight cents each, or 
ninety cents a dozen; large mixing 
spoons are fifteen or twenty-five 
cents each. 

The double omelet pan is abso- 
lutely new, and of the best quality. 
The pan consists of two separate 
semi-circular divisions hinged to- 
gether and held by a side handle. It 
may be used for an omelet or as a 
double frying-pan, when it is neces- 
sary to fry two things separately; 
and it is particularly recommended 
for hashed brown potatoes, as they 
may be fried in this way without 
breaking. The price is one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. 


For the Bedroom 


The bedroom is naturally the 
daintiest room in the house, and 
should be the simplest. The white 
enamel furniture can always be kept 
fresh and clean, and is a favorite, 
especially in country houses. A 
pretty wooden bed, single or three- 
quarter size, low, with slatted head 
and foot, is fifteen dollars; the 
springs are six dollars and twenty- 
five cents, and mattresses are from 
six dollars and fifty cents up. 

A muslin spread, with fluted ruffle 
of flowered muslin and three panel 
bands, is three dollars and thirty-five 
cents. It comes in pink, blue and 
yellow. The muslin curtains that 
match it are one dollar and seventy- 
five cents. A dressing-table, also of 
white enamel, of simple lines, with 
a good mirror and one long drawer, is 
eighteen dollars. A straight side 
chair, with cane seat, is two dollars 
andtwenty-five cents and the rocking 
chair to match is three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

The selection of rugs for this room 
is difficult because the variety is so 
great, and all are so pretty that it is 
hard to confine the choice to one or 
even two kinds. The rag weaves are 
most used, as they are washable and 
can be had in colors to harmonize 
with any room. A plain rug having 
a crow’s-foot pattern border, and a 
wider white border at each end, with 
heavy fringe, is two dollars and fifty 
cents in a thirty by sixty inch size. 
Plain rugs of the same size, with 
white and color mixed in the ground 
and a flowered shadow border, are 
the same price. These rugs may be 
had in all sizes and colors. 





Your Easter Outfit 


Should Include a Box of 
BURSON Fashioned Hose 


A shape that lasts, good 
materials, a smooth fit with- 
out the needless, uncomfort- 
able seam, at a moderate price 
—this is the common sense 
stockings, the demand met by 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


Heretofore, the fit of stockings 
has been put in afterwards; ironed 
in, or sewed in. But the ironed 
shape comes out in the wash and 
the stitched shape has the rough, 
easily torn seam that often hurts the 
skin and rips apart when you least 
expect it. But the Burson shape 
is knit into the stocking; the yarn 
is woven exactly to fit the model. 


And Burson models are made 
to suit different sizes of women— 
from the Regular and Extra Sizes 
to “Sylph”’ for the slender figure. 
All of excellent materials — at mod- 
erate prices — mercerized 75 and 
50c, lisle 45c, and cotton 25 and 19c 
the pair— Ask for Burson: 


The Shape That Lasts 


nse D 


ANKLE 


THE BURSON THE OTHERS 





Remember to say ‘ Burson’’— 
the common sense of stockings. 
At your dealers or direct from us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 

























































































bo: original house 
above was built in 
1750, but the materials 
of which it was con- 
structed were so good 
that it was well worth 
making over. The ex- 
terior was made more 
attractive by being partly 
shingled and bythe addi- 
tion of an entrance porch. 
The interior of the 
house, of course, had to 
be entirely renovated, but 
its original Colonial char- 
acter was retained as 
nearly as possible. 




















PICTURESQUE old smokehouse was chosen by an artist 
to be converted into a studio—and see what a pleasing and 
thoroughly artistic studio it has made. The thatched-effect 


shingle roof and the hospitable entrance door are quaint and in 
good taste with the exterior walls. Many small houses like this 
could be made into attractive studios or tea houses. 





























OW many of us could resist the fascination of making over 
an old farmhouse like this, which is fairly surrounded by 
grand old trees? To besurethe rooms were small and theceilings 


low, yet the whole was in good condition. The long porch was 
removed, a wing was added, and the roof of the center part was 
raised to give more bedroom space. —Remodeled by Alfred Busselle. 























e HAT shall we do with the old house?’’ is a problem to 
manyof us. But the illustrations above show the charm- 
ing results obtained from theseeminglyimpossible. Thespacious 


veranda and the dormer windows added materially to the appear- 
ance of the exterior. In the interior the changes consisted 
mainly of tearing out partitions to enlarge the rooms. 



































~ BY COURTESY OF HOUSE AND GARDEN | 




















ie THE process of remodeling, the original contour of this house 
was left unchanged, additions being depended upon for develop- 
ment. A good-sized porch with high-backed settles replaced the 


unattractive entrance, and the long roof line was relieved by 
quaint dormer windows. At the rear an addition was built on, to 
which a large porch was added. —Contributed by Mary H. Northend. 















May Be 
Just What 
You Need 


Beyondall question, some 
of the every-day beverages 
are harmful to heart, nerves 
and digestion. 


Many mothers refuse 
such drinks to their chil- 
dren, yet by strange incon- 
sistency use these same 
beverages themselves. 


In consequence, sooner 
or later,and according to the 
degree of natural strength 
of the individual, there 
comes a time when ill re- 
sults are surely felt. 


Then, it is well to heed 
Nature’s warning. 


Every member of the 
family can drink 


POSTUM 


with certainty of benefit. 


A change to Postum has 
proven a revelation of com- 
fort to thousands, and the 
delightful flavour of this 
wholesome food-drink 
makes the change easy and 
pleasant. 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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“You'll Just 
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A New Omelet 


Four eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls milk, two tablespoonfuls 
Underwood Deviled Ham. Beat 
eggs, adding the milk, Salt to 
taste. Pour into zwell-buttered 
frying pan and cook as usual. 
Warm the ham in cup set in hot 
water. When omelet is firm but 
not dry, spread ham on evenly, 
fold over and serve at once. 





go Crazy!” 


When this omelet, 
golden and smoking, is 
brought on the table, you'll 
go crazy over the taste. 
It’s the taste of good, old- 
fashioned ham steeped with 
the seasoning of salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke. 
Ham that’s boiled en cas- 
serole tokeepin this mouth- 
watering flavor. It’s then 
ground fine and mixed with 
a dressing of 42 bland 
spices. Delicious? Well, 
just taste it! 


You'll begin using it all 
kinds of ways—in salads, 
soufflés, turnovers, cro- 
quettes, timbales, scallops, 
stuffed eggs, rarebits. And 


for sandwiches —always! 


There are recipes for all 
these easil y-made delicacies 
in our book “Taste The 
Taste and Some Cookery 
News.” Send us your 
grocer’s name, mentioning 
whether he keeps Under- 
wood Deviled Ham, and 
we'll mail you a copy— 
free. Or, enclose 15c and 
we'll send can to try. 

You can have the best 
omelet you ever tasted for 
tomorrow’s breakfast by 
ordering some Underwood 
Deviled Ham ¢oday. 

Made by the Wm. 
Underwood Company, 64 
Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED HAM 
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Branded with ||| 
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The Popular Sleeping Porch 








Showing How Others Have Successfully Solved 
the Outdoor Sleeping Problem 









































In Summer, When Shaded by Trees, This 
One is Also Used as a Living Porch 




















To a Veranda With a Flat Roof a Sleeping 


Porch May be Added Inexpensively 
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In This Case the Space Over the Service 
Porch at the Rear Has Been Utilized 





Here When it Rains the Wide Eaves Afford 


Much Protection to the Occupants 























Built Over the Side Porch and in Keeping 
With the Design of the House 








Copyrighted 1911 by The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


Stewards and Chefs 


PRAISE 


Wesson 


Snowdrift Oil 


The Foundation of Good Cooking 
and Perfect Salads 


We have received a letter com- 
mending Wesson Snowdrift Oil which 
is without precedent in its authorita- 
tive source. The writer is high in the 
ranks of culinary affairs of the nation. 
He has ability of a practical sort, the 
result of years of actual experience in 
the kitchen, balanced by scientific 
study of use and effect of foods on the 
human system. 

President Soutter gives unreserved 
and aggressive praise to the merits of 


WESSON 
SNOWDRIFT OIL 


Here is the letter in full: 


Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 21, 1911. 
The Southern Cotton Oil Cosi, 
No. 24 Broad St., New York. 

Gentlemen:—I have given your Wesson 
Snowdrift Oil a thorough trial and have con- 
ducted these trials personally. It affords me 
great pleasure to say that it has given me entire 
satisfaction, especially in making Mayonnaise 
dressing it “holds up” in first-class shape, and 
I consider it superior to many of the so-called 
imported salad oils for which we have to pay 
such ridiculous prices. 

There is absolutely no perceptible taste of 
the cotton seed, so why use foreign oils when 
we have the real article at home? I have 
brought your oil to the attention of the Stew- 
ards Association and several of the members 
who use your oil are unanimous in endorsing 
my sentiments. 

I remain, with compliments, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JOHN F.SOUTTER, 
President Pittsburg Stewards Club. 


Branch International Stewards Association. 


Wesson Snowdrift Oil, refined by 
exclusive Wesson Process, perfect for 
Salads, better than butter for cook- 
ing, much better than lard for frying. 
Its use is economy. 


100 per cent. cooking value. 
Takes temperature of 450 degrees. 
Is pure vegetable fat. 

Rivals best imported oils. 


Grocers sell Wesson Snowdrift Oil. If yours 
can’t supply you send us 25 cents and his 
name. We will see you are supplied. 


Sold in Hermetically Sealed Sanitary 
Cans Only, 25c., 40c. and larger sizes 




















This One was Planned With the House and 


is Architeciurally a Strong Feature 








A RECIPE BOOK 


We have issued a 
beautiful book 
which contains 
many excellent rec- 
ipes. A copy will 
be sent,for 4 cents 
in postage, upon re- 
quest. Kindly men- 
tion your grocer’s 
name. 











OUR GUARANTEE 
Lse the oil accord- 
ing to our direc- 
tions, and if it does 
not do all we claim 
for it write to us 
and we will arrange 
to have purchase 
price refunded. 





THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 


No. 24 Broad Street, New York 


Savannah, New Orleans 
Chicago, San Francisco 


London, Liverpool 
Paris, Manchester 
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Alabastine is the only Lasting. 
Sanitary and Economical 
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color plans made 


by expert designers | 
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E WILL show you page 
after page of modern inte- 
“, rlors in Our book about 


Alabastine 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Alabastine is so exquisite in coloring — 
so true a medium for the best deco- 
rating ideas of today that it is chosen by 
architects and owners of elegant homes 
in preference to wall paper, paint or 
kalsomine. 

Alabastine is so readily applied to all 
walls, so /asting, and keeps in condition 
so long, it is selected by the economical 
with whom wearing qualities*count as 
much as beauty. 

Alabastine is a strictly sanitary water 
color tinting, simple and easy to use. 
Requires no expensive oil— mixed 
with cold water only, applied with 
a regular flat wall brush. The 
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decorator begins work at once without 
wasting time for hot water, then for the 
mixture to cool. An Alabastine room is 
half completed while other material is 
being prepared. 

‘Too superior to class with kalsomine 
of any kind. Lasts longer, does not 
chip, peel or rub off when properly ap- 
plied. Can easily be washed off the walls 
when redecorating —but if left on, the 
new coat can go directly over the old 
Alabastine, saving the expense and muss 
of removing. Architects specify Alabas- 
tine for new walls. When the walls 
settle, the new coat can be put right over 
the first at little expense. 
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Don’t Fail to 

See the Name 
OSTERMOOR 
Woven in the Edge 


also this OsTERMOOR trademark, if 
you would be sure, 77 advance, of 
true comfort and life-long mattress- 
service. ‘These marks guarantee 
America’s standard high-grade mat- 
tress— the one that brings comfort- 
able, nerve-and-body-resting sleep 
to millions. It is the 


()STERMOOR 


MATTRESS $1 5 


The reason for Ostermoor com- 
fort is the Ostermoor method of 
building a mattress — four thousand 
filmy layers of downy cotton, inter- 
laced and interwoven by hand. “This 
method, used and controlled exclu- 
sively by Ostermoor, results in a 
mattress that keeps its inviting soft- 
ness indefinitely, never mats or 
packs, and never needs remaking. 
Three generations of service proves 
this statement. 


Write for 144-Page 
Book Sehkes F REE 


Get it whether you’re thinking of 
buying an Ostermoor or not. It 
should be read in every household. 
We have thousands of letters—you 
have probably seen them in recent advyer- 
tisements—about Ostermoor mattresses 
that have actually been in daily use for 
periods of from five to fifty years. Still as 
comfortable as ever. What maker of the 
‘*just-as-good’”’ mattresses can offer proof 
like this? Get the real facts by writing 
for the Ostermoor book right now. 
When necessary, we will ship a mattress, 
express charges pre- 
paid, on the day check 
or postal order is re- 
ceived. Packed in 
leatherette paper and 








MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 
ticking 
4' 6" wide, 45 lbs., $15. 
In 2 parts, 50c extra 
Dust- proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, $1.50 more 


Mercerized French Art 
Twills, $3.00 more 


reaches you clean, 
dry and shapely. 

Money back if not 
satisfied, after thirty 
nights’ trial. 
















Built — 
Not 
Stuffed 


re 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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When You 


N CHOOSING a name for your home the 

style of the house and the nature of its sur- 
roundings should be considered whenever 
these are of a kind to aid in the selection. 
Good taste at once lays down the rule that 
little houses and small places should not be 
given names appropriate only for mansions 
and big estates, such as The Grange, Broad 
Acres, Avalon Hall, Graycourt, Oak Manor, 
or any of the variations of ‘‘hall,” ‘‘court” 
and ‘‘manor.’” Where the little house stands 
on a farm, however, such compromises as 
Graycourt Farm, Castle Hill Farm, Harmony 
Hall Farm, are permissible; but less pretentious 
names are usually more desirable. 
First the house itself should be considered 
with regard to its. color, architecture, size, 
nature and building materials, to see whether 
a characteristic name may not be suggested by 
some one of these details. Among names of 
this kind those based on color and architecture 
are Gray Gables—the late President Cleve- 
land’s home on Buzzard’s Bay—The Red 
House, Old Blue House Farm, The Chimneys, 
Four Towers, The Arches, Seven Gables, Slab- 
sides—as John Burroughs calls his home on the 
Hudson—and Queen Anne Farm. From the 
size, nature or building materials come such 
names as The Dot of a House, Swallows’ 
Nest, Small Quarters, Houselet, Hunter's 
Lodge, Greystone, Woodhouse, Cobbleshack 
and Shingleside. Sometimes a building detail 
apart from the house gives the necessary hint, 
such as Green Gate or Pump Cottage. In 
other cases the situation of the house is uti- 
lized, as Corner House and Halfway Cottage. 


Wa. no inspiration comes from the house 
itself its immediate surroundings may fur- 
nisha desirable name. A single tree will give a 
fitting title, such as Apple Tree Cottage, The 
Linden, and Old Tree House; or a small 
group of the same kind of trees will furnish a 
still more indicative namé, such as Four Oaks, 
Three Willows, and Seven Pines. Any other 
suggestive natural objett—a vine or a rock, a 
bit of shrubbery, a particular kind or a special 
sweep of grass, a rise of ground—may yield 
results, as witness Ivy Lodge, Woodbine Cot- 
tage, Great Rock, Green Alley—the name 
given by Miss Cecilia Beaux, the artist, to her 
summer home at Gloucester Point, Massachu- 
setts—Briar Gate, Greenhedge, Boxcroft, The 
Sumacs, Lilac Lodge, Clovernook, Fernbank, 
Bulrush Farm, and Grasshead. Again, a com- 
bination of two or more of these natural 
features often gives such names as Briar Rock, 
Vine Hill, Alderlawn, and Bayberry Hill. 

The formation of the ground around the 
house may also be taken into account, as 
in Maple Terrace, Alderbank, Forty Steps, 
Ridgecrest, Mossy Hollow, Longmeadow, The 
Terrace, The Knoll, Terrace Top, and Meadow 
Farm. Or the grounds in relation to the 
neighboring country may suggest such names as 
Green Hill, Intermont—the name given to Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland’s New Hampshire home— 
Edgewater, Valleyside, Waterslade, Under- 
cliff, Crownsdale, Hillandale, and Netherfield. 


Besse: who prefer to give cultivated fea- 
tures rather than natural ones prominence 
in the names of their places turn for inspira- 
tion to their flowerbeds, or to their blossoming 
or fruit-bearing vines, or to their gardens or 
fruit trees. Among names drawn from such 
sources are Nasturtium Cottage, Tulip Hill, 
Rose Lawn, Lilydell, Thornfield, Old Orchard 
House, Plumfield, Fruitlands, Nutplain, The 
Orchard, and Apple Slump—as Louisa M. 
Alcott named the Alcott home in Concord, 
Massachusetts. 

Where one has a pleasure garden shut in by 





a screening hedge or trees the place may aptly’ 


be called Pleasance; but where the trees are 
more scattered, shading the lawn and giving 
glimpses of the spreading country beyond, 
appropriate names are Shady Nook, Shadow 
Lawn, Fairlea, East Lawn, The Moorlands, 
and Meadowside. 


| 2 Solaceprmenamy popular are names drawn 
from groves of one kind of tree, or from 
the trees which are growing in the greatest 
profusion on the place. The simplest form is 
The Maples, The Birches, The Poplars, The 
Locusts, The Evergreens, and so on indefi- 
nitely. But there are various adaptations of 
this idea in conjunction with the individual 
surroundings of each place, which 
give a more Original touch; instead of 
The Elms, for instance, there is Elm- 
wood—as James Russell 
Lowell’s old home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is called —Elm- 
knoll, Elmshade, Elmcop, or Elm 
Glen; instead of The Beeches, 
or The Orchard, or The 
Oaks, there is Brown 









Jame Your 


Little Hlouse 


Points to Remember and Suggestions That May Help 
By Gilbert T. Bonniwell 


Beeches, or Applefield, or Round Oak, Oak- 
bourne, Oakwold, or All Oaks; instead of The 
Cedars there is Cedar Hill, Cedarcrest, or 
Cedarcroft—the name which Bayard Taylor 
gave to his Pennsylvania home; instead of The 
Hemlocks, or The Hickories, there is Hemlock 
Grove or Hickory Farm. 

Should the house be in or near a large grove 
or wood it may be named Groveland, Grove- 
side, Arden House—the country home of the 
late E. H. Harriman in Orange County, New 
York—Shady Wood, Blithewood, Edgewood— 
the name of the home in Connecticut so be- 
loved by Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) — 
Wood Rest, or Woodland Farm; or, if in a 
wilder situation, The Jungle, Roughwoods, 
or Wildwood; or from the nature of the ground 
or the kind of trees or a combination of part 
of the family name with “grove” or ‘“ wood,” 
High Wood, Forest Hill—as Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s home near Cleveland is called— 
Redwood, Selgrove, or Elwood. 


NEXT in popularity to the names based on 
4 ‘ trees are the names drawn from brooks, 
rivers, springs, ponds or lakes. If you are so 
fortunate as to have a place which possesses or 
borders on a watercourse or sheet of water by 
all means consider the fact in choosing a name. 
The more obvious names of this kind are Brook- 
side Cottage, Riverside, Waterside, Spring- 
side, and Lakelands; but, if possible, let the 
name have some more characteristic touch, like 
Brookbank—as one of George Eliot’s residences 
was called — Brooklawn, Hillbrook, Spring 
Lawn, or Brooksdale. Better still, if there is 
any special feature be sure to utilize it: for 
instance, the brook may be good-sized or rocky 
or smooth-flowing, the river winding, the pond 
bordered by rushes or shrubs or flowers, the 
ground in the neighborhood rolling or sloping, 
and then you can happily hit on a name like 
Broad Brook, The Ripples, Silverbrook, River 
Bend Farm, The Rushes, Springhurst, or 
Bendobrook. Still other names are formed by 
using the Scotch “burn” for “brook,” as in 
Burnside, Rockburn—a rocky brook, Mill- 
burn—a mill stream, and Brae Burns—several 
brooks flowing down a slope; or the old English 
‘*mere”’ for “‘lake,”’ as in Breezemere, Winder- 
mere, Larchmere, and Vergemere; or in a com- 
bination of ideas with natural features, as in 
Bright Waters, Happy Creek Farm—the name 
given by former Provost Harrison, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to his suburban 
home—Waternook, and Brookby Farm. 


i UT the most appropriate and distinctive 

name that an American can choose for his 
little house is an Indian one—if possible one 
drawn from the language of the Indian tribe 
which lived in that part of the country in the 
far-away days of the wigwam and the canoe. 
Instead of calling your place Edgewood, for 
instance, how much more effective and strik- 
ing would it be to have it known-as Monosk- 
due, which means the same thing; or, if on 
the water, Nimaha, meaning Misty Water, 
a beautifully euphonious name. So, instead of 
Clear Lake, why not call your home Umbagog; 
Neboshshon instead of River Bend; Kee- 
waydin instead of Northwest Wind? Other 
Indian names and their English equivalents 
are: Nanatuck, The Outlook; Dedyonawah, 
The Ripple; Kenjockety, Out of the Crowd; 
Isnala, All Alone; Tekenink, In the Woods; 
Mushkoday, The Meadows; Pahatu, Blue 
Hill; Munnohannit, On an Island; Ishpiming, 
Above All; Miramichi, The Happy Retreat; 
and Mudwayaushka, Wind Among the Trees. 


—OMETIMES the desire to perpetuate in 
the house’s name the names of members 

of the family, or the spirit of love and cozi- 
ness in which the home was established, is 
stronger than any inclination to patriotism 
or special appropriateness. If such is your 
case then go ahead, but do your best to 
bring about a really good result. For exam- 
ple, Kermaldon sounds well; it is formed by 
combining the first syllables of the names of 
three sons of the family, Kermit, Malcolm 
and Donald. Minesskit is of similar deriva- 
tion, the three daughters of the family being 
named Minnie, Essie and Kitty. But bet- 
ter, if you feel you must embody some 
family sentiment in your choice, is such a 
name as Homewood, The Home Nest, or 
Mount Home, in which sense and sentiment 
are pleasantly blended. There is a 
happy suggestion in the selection for 

the home of a young married couple 


ey of such a name as Heartsease, Villa 
— Eden, Nirvana—meaning per- 
“3 :> fect peace—or Sky High, espe- 


cially if the last name applies 
to the little house’s height of 
situation, as well as to its 
inmates’ height of happiness. 
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To be ‘““warm as toast” 
| suggests a comfort that 
means more than mere 


heat. It conveys the 
idea of a gentle ra- 
diation that travels to 
the heart and makes 
the whole world joyous. 
Comfort like this is 
what we offer with 


MERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


They warm the hallways 
and rooms ail/ over with 
equal distribution far sur- 
passing any other methods. 
IDEAL Boilers are made 
from an absolute knowledge 
of the utmost a pound of 
coal will do, and just how to 
burn it so that the total heat 
of which it is capable is de- 
livered to the rooms above. 


Their heat-making ability is 
planned and calculated by scien- 
tific men at our Testing Labora- 
tories in America, Germany, 
England, France and Italy, and 
thoroughly proved out before 
placing them on the market. 
You buy a certainty in coal- 
saving features. And, IDEAL 
Boilers last! 

There are no fragile parts, no steel 
drums to warp, burn out or spring 
apart, leaking gas and ash-dust. No 
parts to be re-packed, calling for oft 
overhauling. The sections are joined 


by our clever machine-made nipples— 
iron to iron— no leaks, 


Therefore 50 years’ right use would 
not bring out a repair bill. 


AMERICAN 
Radiators are 
equally well 
made. Impos- 
sible to wear or 
rust them out— 
good for a cen- 
tury. Besides, 
they have a 
style,finishand 
ornamentation 
unequalled. 
A Dee pte Sb aay Fm tye Please let us 
483sq. ft.of 38-in. AMERICAN 

Radiators, costing the owner tell you the 
$205, were used to heat this full why, how 
cottage. At this price the goods gnd present at- 
can be bought of any reputable, F 2 
competent Fitter. This did not tractive prices. 
legate oar of 7." pipe, Ask for book 
valves, freight, etc., which are “ 

extra, and vary according to (free), Ideal 
climatic and other conditions, Heating. 


ANERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 


CHICAGO 








Write Department 25 
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(CUNIVERSAL”Y 
Thermo-cell Sad Iron 


lightens the burden of ironing 
day. The Thermo-cell, 

or dead air space, 

holds heat in — 
holds cold 
out. Self- 
locking 
handle can- 
not work 
loose. No 
springs to 
replace. The =~" 
‘* Universal” heats quickly, cools 
slowly, saves labor, time and fuel. 


(“UNIVERSAL } 


Food Chopper 
chops all meat and vegetables fine 
Or coarse as wanted. 














Self-Sharpening — 
warranted to last a 
lifetime. 







Shear cutting — 
chops cleanly 
and keenly 


without 
mashing. 
Beware of These 
Imitations. patented 
exclusive 


features obtained only in the 
original and genuine ‘Universal. ’’ 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Bread Maker 


kneads dough thoroughly 
and scientifically in 
™. three minutes 
Labor 
saving — 
eliminates 
half an hour 
of drudgery. 













Sanitary— 
hands do 
not touch 

the dough. 

Simple — pour in liquids, then 

flour, and turn. Efficient—makes 

smoother grained, better bread, 

Price, 2 loaf, $1.35 4 loaf, $2.00 8 loaf, $2.50 

Write for “Universal”? Household Helps—Free 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
441 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 

















You Can Blame 


the Girl 


when she breaks a dish, but who 
is to blame if your SILVER- 
WARE is not properly cle aned — 
not the girl—she uses what you 
. giveher. The proper material to 
Zs <=. clean Silver with is 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


give her that and she will save your Silver and 
her time, and your Silverware will be an orna- 
ment rather than a detriment to your table 
setting. If she is using any inferior or injurious 
silver polish the sooner she ‘‘ drops it" the better 
for your Silverware. Send address for 


FREE SAM PLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 








\ Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. e 


















“3.in-One”’ brightens 
everything about home 
Or office; injures nothing 
not even soiling hands. 
*3-in-One”’ is the best 
CLEAN HOUSE OIL. Oils 
bicycles and sewing machines. 
Good bottle and book free. 
Write quick. 3-in~OneOil Co., 
41 B’way, New York. 
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MY “HOME aaa 


AND HOW I KEPT IT 
By a Young Wife 


4 VEN if you are “just a girl,” and very par- 
ticularly if you area “‘ bride-to-be,” you are 
dreaming and planning for that home that you 
are going to build some day, that home that is 
not to be just a house of brick and mortar, but a 
“‘really truly’ home that from the front door- 
step to the back gate is so much an expression 
of your own individual tastes that it could not 
possibly belong to any one else. As we think it 
Over we realize that we have for years not 
only been formulating plans of our own for 
that home, but have also been watching our 
friends’ experiments with eagle eye. When 
we have approved of this or that practical or 
artistic idea we have considered adapting it for 
our own usein the future—and then forgotten it. 
So in order to take advantage of these ideas I 
started what I call a “Home Book.’ 
It looks like a common, every-day notebook, 
rather large and flat, and that is exactly what it 
is—on the outside. On the first double page is 
drawn the plan for a bungalow—chielly re- 
markable for its compact build, which will save 
so many steps, and for its generous supply of 
closets and cupboards. The next sketchis the 
plan for the basement, or, rather, for half of it, 
for I’ve left the planning of the coalbins-furnace 
half for some one who understands those 
things, and have planned only the storage- 
room and the laundry. 


DIAGRAM of the living-room on the 

scale of a quarter of an inch to the foot 
comes next, showing the built-in window-seat 
and bookcases, the inglenook and the arrange- 
ment of the furniture. Opposite it are pasted 
Pictures showing the designs for the built-in 
features. Two more pages are devoted to this 
room, for since it is to be the “‘living-room” I 
want it to be the keynote of the house, and,- 
incidentally, me! The first of these pages is 
given Over to notes on the finish and color 
scheme of the woodwork, walls and floor; on 
the material, color and design of curtains, rugs 
and cushions; here, also, is a list of the pictures 
that I want for its walls. On the other page 
are pictures and sketches of the various articles 
of furniture, showing the designs which,seem 
best adapted to the room as a whole and to 
each other. 

The dining-room does not take up so Much 
space. Besides the sketch of the room and the 
notes on the finish of the woodwork, on the color 
scheme, etc., there are pictures of the built-in 
buffet and of some simple, pretty designs in 
dining-room furniture. 

The pantry doesn’t quite fill the single page 
assigned to it—the plans show the arrange- 
ment of the drawers and cupboards—but the 
kitchen requires a great deal of space, for, 
next to the living-room, it seems to me to be the 
most important room in the house. Whether 
the housework js to be an easy task or a 
burdensome one depends to a great extent 
upon the kitchen arrangement. So in this 
room I havé tried hard to plan everything to 
save time and strength, and the designs that I 
have gathered together here range from a plan 
for the built-in cupboard down toa sketch of a 
handy draining-board. I want this room to be 
especially cheerful and attractive and easy to 
keep clean, so the finish of the woodwork and 
walls had to be very carefully considered. 

4 ACH bedroom has its own double page, for 
each is to have a different color scheme 
and a different style of furniture; and besides 
the designs for the latter there are plans for the 
arrangement of the closets, with shelves and 
shoe-racks, and a center pole for the hangers. 
But the thing of which I am most proud is the 
design for the built-in window-seats in two of 
the bedrooms. After the front panel of these 
seats has been dropped some roomy drawers 
appear, in which clothing or bedding can be 
safely stored away from the dust and moths. 

The bathroom has a single page, and here 
especial attention has been paid to some of the 
practical and attractive fittings which are so 
often forgotten in this room, 

The linen-closet claimed two double pages, 
for though a simple diagram sufficed for the 
arrangement of shelves and drawers it is here 
that I have jotted down my lists of the ‘“‘treas- 
ures” with which it will some day be filled. 

On the inside of the back cover of the book 
there is a pocket of heavy paper, and into this I 
slip all sorts of clippings and pictures which, 
though they have not found a place in the book 
itself, may still be suggestive. Besides those 
which refer to the house proper there are pic- 
tures of attractive porches, well-planned lawns 
and gardens, and notes on harmonious color 
schemes for the exteriors of houses in various 
surroundings. 


" UT has this book any practical worth?” 
you ask. Most architects are very willing 
to incorporate in their work any ideas you may 
have, or to make working plans from your own 
sketches; although they do sometimes hard- 
he artedly insist upon your second- floor rooms 
being Made smaller simply because in your 
plans the second floor projects a few feet over 
the first; o1 upon spoiling a roomy hall by in- 
serting a stairway which you perchance had 
quite overlooked. Since I avoided both of these 
difficulties by choosing a bungalow I hope soon 
tO see My air castle become a substantial real- 
ity—to see all my pet ideas materialize. 

The lists of all the many things that belong 
to the home I find of constant service; as this 
or that article is added to my store I strike it 
from my list, and when the busy time comes 
for doing the larger part of the shopping these 
lists will greatly simplify the task. But per- 
haps the book’s most practical value is that 
closely akin to itssentimental value. You can 
but feel that a substantial, material home that 
is the product of months or years of your own 
thought and observation is More really and 
truly your own than one planned hastily, and 
largely at the suggestion of the obsequious 
department-store clerk. And to the same de- 
gree you realize that the jotting down of your 
plans from time to time has helped to crystallize 








and develop your practical ideas, 
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so white and finely textured 


—so purely wholesome and — 


good to taste as the bread ‘ 
baked from Occident Flour 
cannot be made from usual 
flour—and 


Every Sack of OCCIDENT 
is Guaranteed to Please You 


more than any other flour or we 
will refund, through your gro- 


cer, the evz¢ire purchase price. 
Try a sack —prove this flour that 
costs a little more for its extra 
purity —if you are not satisfied 
your money will be paid back. 

We Guarantee it. 


Send for the Occident 
Booklet, ‘‘Better Bak- 
ing” —for North— 
East— West— 

South. 
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Statned with Cabot’s Creosote § tats 
Ii. G. Garden, Are hitect, St. 1 ! 


Stain Your Sienanilowe 


Don't paint them, Stain them all over, roofs, siding, and 
trimmings with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


The “‘painty’’ effect does not harmonize with bungalow 
conditions, but our Stains produce the soft transparent 
colors that exactly suit. They cost Only half as much as 
Paint, and can be put on at half the expense. If your 
bungalow is in the woods, away from skilled labor, you or 
your Man can apply them perfectly. They are made of 
Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood. 
Cabot’s Stains Ort BOS 6th Omer the CONHEES« 
s znple 2s on Wood, and name of nearest agent. 


"SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for 

















Designed by Jud Yoho 


REAL BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Showing the newest designs for Craftsman and Pacific 
Coast Bungalows; artistic and comfortable, suited to 


ary climate. Contains exterior and interior photos 
of 40 Bungalows, with floor plans, 

size rooms, cost, etc Price 50 cts. 
Our Edition De Luxe (96 pages, largest exclusive 
Bungalow Book published). the cream of 1000 Bunga- 
lows actually built for erry te 04000, with floor 
plans, size rooms, cost, etc. If buile > $ 

ing, this book is a valuable help. Price 1.00 

Send check, M. O., currency or stamps. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW CO., 423 Leary Bldg., Seattle. 
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“Mizpah’ Valve Nipples 


Make Nursing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent col- 
lapsing. No swallowing ait; no wind in 
stomach; mo colic. 10c at all druggists. When 
infant foods are used a larger puncture is 
required. State which is wanted when pur- 
eee 
FREE: “ **Mizpah"’ Nipple to any mother sending 
e us the names of 3 Eriends who have babies. 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. 66, Philadelphia 


, HAIR GOODS 


ON APPROVAL 


Any Selection sent prepaid for FREE 
examination. Send References. 


Triple Stem Switches 
For the New Coiffures (see illustration). 
Very I-atest and most Beautiful Style. 

Can also be used as ordinary switch. 
fine ni tural wavy hi air. 


nan ee £250 
2 02 24 in $6.00 Value, $3. 95 


Special at . 
3 oz. 30 in. $11 ) ov alue, 

Special at e $8. 00 
Wavy Single Stem Switches— Same 
size, weight and price as above. 
Enclose sz nots of hair. If pleased pay bargain price or returnto us, 
Beautiful Oriental Vanity Box with Lambsdown Puff, Imported 
Reducing Mirror, and filled with Mme. Negrescou’s Famous 
Complexion Powder, Sent free for 10 cents to cover postage and 
handling. Write for FREE catalog and latest hair styles. 
MRS.B.NEGRESCOU, Dept. 14, 1208. State St., CHICAGO,ILL. 

























‘6 And yo ad 
A Kalatmta7oo © Gas ie 
_Direct {You seen rcisht, 


’ Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the 

$5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond 
1 guarantee, 400 stoves priced 
and described. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Prompt shipment. 170,- 
000 customers testify this 
is the greatest stove offer 
and the Kalamazoo the 
finest stove made. Ask for 
Catalog No. 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 


Big Free Book Kalamazoo, Mich. 














SILVERWARE RENEWED 


The right half of this spoon was polished with 


“KOTE-ON” 


A SILVER POWDER 


**Kote-On’” not only thoroughly cleans and beau- 
tifully polishes, but also deposits a thin plating of real 
silver, which gives your silverware the appearance 
of new. Equally good for nickel, copper or brass. 
No harmful acids or chemicals. Introductory box 


BY MAIL 25c 


“*Kote-On” is entirely different and better than 
anything you ever —a trial will convince 
you. Money returned if not all we claim. 

“KOTE-ON” COMPANY 
106 Fulton Street New York City 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1912 


There is a growing demand for Carnation 
Milk—always the same in price; uniform in 
purity and richness and absolutely guaranteed. 


CARNATION 
MILK 


From Contented Cows 


American women—the most partic- 
ular buyers in the world—have 
literally compelled us to build more 
condenseries, that we may meet their 
demands for more Carnation Milk. 


Mothers want it for their babies. 

Carnation Milk, pure and safe, costs © 

ten cents fora Seal” can and when 

an equal quantity of water has been 

added it makes a quart of very rich 

milk. Mothers want it for their 

erowing children. Carnation Milk makes them strong and solid, 
for it is a rich milk of well-bred, carefully fed contented cows. 


Good cooks want Carnation Milk in making and safe, pure, delicious. Itis just milk, with 
cooked foods that are as light as next-to- part of the water evaporated out—the milk 
nothing and so delicious that all the cake of selected cows kept under ideal dairying 
2 cm e 

boxes and cookie jars have to be kept under conditions. Carnation milk cows live 
lock and key. Carnation where gO gs ar meni 
Milk not only makes food est, air the purest. ‘They have every 
: Our Positive Guaranty to comfort a cow could have—they 

better, but makes it be ; hain ani 
| ‘ thot b ae iL Every Housewife live in contentment. This makes 
ess cost. se Uarnation ; We know so well that Carnation Milk will the milk richer, more digestible. 
and you use less butter and pray he lbetiay ch apenas nigieatalmacaase Try Carnation Milk one month, 
less lard, thus making the re- Oe eee ere aye re for everything, and compare its cost 

, g Order a 10-cent can of Carnation Milk from . J 2) y he: 

sults more wholesome as your grocer, and if you find that Carnation with your bill for ordinary milk. 


Milk does not please you better in every 


well as more delicious. way than fresh, raw milk, or any other Youwill save money—and you ira 
As a seasonin in oO evaporated milk or condensed milk, write have in Carnation Milk, a mil 

; b] | bet us~ane a will cheerfully refund your absolutely pure. Carnation Milk 
Gras, OMY THOSE Wie a ae will not bring ‘infection to you or 


have tried Carnation Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company your children. It 
Milk in peas, ee ee is safe, delicious © We pee persed sno. 
string beans, and convenient. ise ways vee 


prepares food. It contains 


onions, cauliflower, asparagus, Telephone or tell your grocertosendyoua [<P ssecstions for 


economical cooking andthe 


etc. can realize its value as the can, use Carnation Milk according to the = 37, of Carmation Milk. 


: > It tells you how to make 
dail Wk brief instructions on the label,andremem- = ™="« delicious every dish 
aily milk supply. 
More economical than Taw milk, goes with everycan. You take norisk! 

















b o.° h b in which milk is used. 
er our positive guaranty as snown apove Write for your copy today 





Tall can 10 cents—Baby size 5 cents. At your Grocer’s 


at Carnation Milk—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor is superior to all others, or your money back” 


PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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In the Bath Room 








No cleaning or polishing prepa- 
ration compares with Bon Ami for 
use in the bath room. . | 


It is the one thing you can de- 
pend upon not to scratch or wear 
away the surface upon which it is 
used. It always leaves a brilliant, 
clean polish. 


On Porcelain, use Bon Ami and 


see how much whiter and cleaner 


_,,. the Bath Tub can be made to look. 





Use Bon Ami on the Mardle 
and Tiles and notice how fast and 
easy the work is and how very 
satisfactory. : 


Use it on the WVzckel and Metal 


fixtures. It won't scratch pipes 
or faucets but will leave a bright 
polish and one that lasts. 


For White Woodwork it 1s 
equally good. It takes off the dirt 
not the paint. _ 


For use on the A@zrvvox it 


is ideal. 


N othing else gives 


such a glistening sheen to 


glass as Bon Ami. 


It never 


injures the surface and it 
never roughens the hands. 


Twenty-one years on the market 
“Hasn't scratched yet’ 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
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LTHOUGH their uses are so many, their 


perfumes so varied, their range of price 
so wide, yet Colgate’s Soaps have one 
feature incommon—each is the best of its kind. 


Their great variety meets the requirements of 
every purse and every preference—their uni- 
form character protects you, whichever kind 
you may prefer. 


Do not deprive yourself of these advantages of 
the Colgate Soaps. As one long-time user of 
Colgate toilet articles has expressed it: 
“A home with but one Colgate Soap 
is like a garden with but one flower.” 


Your dealer has a Colgate assortment that you should see—for from 
it you can perfectly satisfy every soap requirement. 


Read over this list —a few of the most popular Colgate Soaps— 
and remember the names when you next purchase. 


CashmereBouquet Coleo Oatmeal Castile 
Dactylis Monad Violet White Clematis Big Bath 
Pine Tar Transparent Glycerine Elder Flower Sandal Wood 
Floating Bath Turkish Bath Bay Rum Lettuce 


A trial size of dainty Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
mailed for 4 cents postage. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Established 1806 
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